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EVERYDAY  WHITENESS:  DISCOURSE,  STORY  AND  IDENTITY 

By 

Karyn  D.  McKinney 
May  2000 

Chairman:  Joe  R.  Feagin 
Major  Department:  Sociology 

This  is  a  qualitative  study  of  whiteness  as  a  racial  category.  Using  vsoitten 

autobiographies  solicited  fi-om  white  young  people,  I  analyze  the  contours  of  the  white 

experience  in  American  society.  Drawing  on  past  research  on  white  racial  identity  and 

more  recent  literature  on  whiteness,  I  develop  the  concept  of  "everyday  whiteness,"  that 

is,  whiteness  as  the  lived  experience  of  everyday  whites.  Where  past  research  has  studied 

white  supremacists  and  white  antiracists,  overlooking  "average"  whites,  this  dissertation 

explores  everyday  whiteness  in  three  dimensions:  discourse,  story,  and  identity.  Elements 

of  collective  white  identity  emerge  in  the  autobiographies.  Most  respondents  have  not 

thought  about  whiteness-it  is  a  "prompted"  identity,  perceived  by  respondents  as  empty 

and  "boring."  Respondents  often  know  little  about  their  ethnicity,  which  is  so  hybridized 

as  to  be  symbolic.  Most  use  racial  "others,"  primarily  Afiican  Americans,  to  construct 

identity.  Whiteness  is  a  "mirrored"  identity;  whites  cannot  write  of  who  they  are  without 
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referring  to  who  they  are  not:  African  Americans  or  other  people  of  color.  A  final  element 
of  whiteness  is  a  sense  of  victimized  identity.  Respondents  wrote  of  potential  physical, 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  victimization  that  they  believe  result  fi-om  being  white. 
Overall,  respondents  believe  whiteness  is  more  of  a  liability  than  a  privilege.  Even 
respondents  who  recognize  personal  white  privilege  and  individual  prejudice  often  lack  a 
sense  of  structural  racism.  This  research  suggests  that  professors  are  influential  in 
encouraging  white  students  to  recognize  privilege  and  existent  racism.  Instructors  should 
try  not  only  to  show  the  dimensions  of  racism,  but  also  suggest  activist  solutions. 
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PARTI 
INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  ONE 
EXPLORING  EVERYDAY  WHITENESS 

All  white  folk  are  not  scoundrels  or  murderers.  They  are,  as  I  am,  painfully  human. 
(W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  quoted  in  Roediger  1998:201). 

Once  you  start  reading  these  personal  stories,  you  just  can't  stop;  you  keep 
wanting  to  read  another  and  another.  (Deborah  Tannen,  from  the  cover  of 
Funderburg  1994) 

My  project  is  an  effort  to  avert  the  critical  gaze  from  the  racial  object  to  the  racial 
subject;  from  the  described  and  imagined  to  the  describers  and  imaginers;  from  the 
serving  to  the  served.  (Toni  Morrison,  Playing  in  the  Dark,  1992) 

It  was  while  writing  my  dissertation  proposal  that  I  came  across  the  above  quote 
by  Toni  Morrison.  In  describing  her  literary  project,  she  mirrors  my  sociological  interest. 
Before  reading  her  words,  I  had  not  yet  found  anyone  else  using  the  metaphor  I  had 
envisioned  for  my  research;  that  it  would  turn  the  critical  gaze  away  from  the  racialized 
Other,  and  onto  racialized  whites.  In  this  sense,  my  research  consists  of  "othering" 
whiteness.  One  of  the  privileges  of  whiteness  is  to  be  able  to  remain  invisible,  unnamed. 
As  in  a  child's  "peek-a-boo"  game,  I  as  a  white  person  am  able  to  cover  my  eyes  to 
consciousness  of  race,  and  in  doing  so,  fool  myself  into  thinking  that  because  I  do  not 
"see"  race,  I  will  not  be  "seen"  as  a  racialized  being.  In  such  a  state  of  invisibility,  as 
Tannen  expresses  above,  I  am  free  to  "read  another  and  another"  of  the  racial  stories  of 
others,  gazing  on  their  racialized  lives. 


In  order  to  better  understand  everyday  racism,  it  is  crucial  that  we  explore 
everyday  whiteness.  Research  on  white  people  has  generally  focused  on  "heroes"  and 
"villains,"  that  is,  antiracist  whites  and  members  of  white  extremist  groups.  Most  average 
whites  do  not  consider  themselves  either  of  these,  nor  do  they  even  think  of  themselves  as 
white.  Yet  it  is  these  whites,  if  any,  on  whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  everyday  racism  (as 
opposed  to  extremist  racism)  is  placed.  This  research  adds  complexity  to  existing 
typologies  of  white  experience  by  examining  the  autobiographies  of  everyday  white 
people.  In  doing  so,  I  strive  to  unite  whiteness,  the  constructed  thing  described  by 
whiteness  theorists,  with  people,  individual  white  "selves"explored  by  white  identity 
researchers. 

Whiteness  is  a  social  characteristic  that  delineates  resources  for  the  construction  of 
individual  white  identities.  Just  as  there  is  no  one  "blackness"  (no  one  way  to  be  black), 
there  is  no  one  whiteness.  Rather,  whiteness  can  be  seen  as  a  person's  responses  to  the 
reactions  of  others  to  her  designation  (based  on  physical  characteristics)  as  "white." 
Collective,  patterned  forms  of  whiteness  demarcate  boundaries  wherein  the  white  person 
then  constructs  a  personal  identity,  which  may  or  may  not  include  a  recognition  of  being 
white.  Not  every  white  person  experiences  whiteness  the  same  way;  however,  a  white  life 
is  more  likely  to  include  certain  elements,  and  less  likely  to  include  others.  The  experiential 
content  of  these  likelihoods  is  whiteness. 

The  primary  difference  between  whiteness  and  blackness,  aside  from  the 
substantive  content  of  group  experiences  (slavery  vs.  freedom,  oppression  vs.  advantage), 


is  that  whiteness  has  not  been  held  accountable  to  the  extent  that  blackness  has.  In  the 
discursive  sense,  blackness  has  been  seen  as  more  account-worthy  in  that  it  is  the  non- 
normative  position,  while  whiteness,  being  normative,  usually  is  not,  Uterally,  account- 
able. In  the  figurative  and  moral  sense,  African  American  people  (and  other  people  of 
color)  have  been  more  often  held  "accountable"  for  their  attitudes  and  behaviors  than  have 
whites,  both  in  popular  culture  and  in  the  academy.  This  dissertation  aims  to  hold 
whiteness  accountable,  both  in  a  discursive  and  in  an  activist  sense. 

Whiteness,  as  a  lived,  everyday  experience,  is  multi-dimensional.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  dissertation,  four  dimensions  of  whiteness  are  explored.  The  first  is  whiteness  as  the 
discursive  regulation  of  race  talk.  White  people  are  aware  of  current  and  historical  national 
discourses  of  race.  In  speaking  of  whiteness,  they  both  respond  to  these  ideological 
discourses,  and  draw  on  them  to  create  their  own  ideologies  of  whiteness.  The 
predominant  ideologies  of  whiteness  in  these  autobiographies  center  around  regulating 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  usage  of  race. 

The  second  dimension  of  whiteness  described  in  this  dissertation  is  whiteness  as 
autobiographical  stories.  Not  every  white  person  tells  the  same  stories,  but  there  are  a 
common  set  of  stories  that  make  up  collective  whiteness.  One  can  even  speak  of  a  typical 
white  life,  in  terms  of  the  striking  similarities  in  the  white  childhood  experiences  of  these 
respondents.  White  stories  sometimes  include  turning  points  and  epiphanies  of  whiteness. 
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that  is,  moments  when  whiteness,  for  various  reasons,  became  visible  to  the  respondent. 
These  stories  most  often  lead  white  people  to  new  understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be 
white. 

The  third  element  of  whiteness  explored  in  this  research  is  whiteness  as 
identification.  Operating  on  the  assumption  that  all  people  engage  in  "identity  work" 
(Gubrium  and  Holstein  2000),  whiteness  is  explored  in  its  use  by  some  white  people  as  a 
part  of  their  identification.  In  using  whiteness  as  part  of  self-identity,  white  people 
encounter  three  primary  concerns:  whether  or  not  one  should  claim  a  white  identity  at  all, 
whether  whiteness  is  a  liability  or  a  privilege  (or  both),  and  whether  whiteness  is  culturally 
"empty,"  or  has  content.  Collective  white  identity  is  constructed  through  individual  white 
struggles  with  these  identity  questions. 

Finally,  this  dissertation  addresses  whiteness  as  activity  or  passivity.  Many  white 
people,  were  they  not  asked  to  consider  what  being  white  means,  would  evidently  never 
do  so,  according  to  my  data  and  other  research.  Most  respondents  construct  themselves  as 
passive  recipients  of  racial  messages  fi-om  their  parents  and  the  larger  society.  Many 
suggest  that  after  being  given  these  messages,  their  thoughts  on  race  were  "set,"  and  they 
have  given  little  thought  to  their  own  race  since.  Once  prompted  to  consider  their 
whiteness,  they  are  faced  with  what,  if  any,  their  role  should  be  in  a  worid  they  recognize 
as  highly  racialized. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  focus  on  whiteness,  some  have  recently  cautioned 
researchers  to  be  aware  that  there  is  no  one  way  to  be  white,  and  that  the  ways  one  is 


white  is  in  part  dependent  on  other  statuses  such  as  gender,  class,  and  local  setting 
(Hartigan  1999).  To  this  observation,  it  is  important  to  add  that  the  ways  of  being  white 
are  also  influenced  by  age  and  generational  affiliation.  Young  people  today  are  exposed  to 
different  societal  events  and  discourses  of  race  than  were  their  parents  and  grandparents, 
and  thus  have  different  resources  for  the  construction  of  everyday  whiteness,  and  a 
different  understanding  of  race  relations,  than  do  older  generations.  This  dissertation 
focuses  on  everyday  j^own^  whiteness,  constructed  along  the  four  dimensions  described 
above. 

Studies  support  this  generational  approach.  Research  has  shown  that  white  young 
people,  while  still  holding  stereotypical  views  of  people  of  color,  accent  different 
stereotypes  than  did  their  parents  and  grandparents'  generations.  They  are  also  often  less 
willing  to  express  belief  in  these  stereotypes,  due  to  social  desirability  bias,  than  were 
previous  generations,  and  more  concerned  with  presenting  themselves  as  "non-racist" 
(McLemore  and  Romo  1998).  This  research  has  suggested  that  these  generational 
differences  arise  primarily  due  to  the  influences  of  contemporary  events,  and  to  differences 
in  exposure  to  people  of  color  (McLemore  and  Romo  1998). 

In  this  present  effort,  my  research  reacts  to  several  bodies  of  existing  research, 
summarized  in  following  chapters.  Taking  a  critical  stance  to  existing  white  identity 
research,  I  suggest  several  shortcomings  of  existing  typologies.  Some  of  these  are:  l)white 
identity  is  most  often  only  conceptualized  in  terms  of  racism  and  antiracism;  there  is  no 
cultural  content  to  whiteness  itself  described;  2)although  existing  typologies  leave  some 
room  for  movement  back  and  forth  in  the  "stages,"  they  still  assert  that  a  white  person  can 
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only  be  in  one  stage  of  white  identity  at  a  time;  and  3)popular  typologies  take  as  a  "case" 
the  individual  white  person,  whereas  in  my  research,  a  case  is  the  individual  passage  or 
story  of  whiteness.  My  research  shows  that  white  people  draw  on  various  discourses  of 
whiteness  to  tell  their  own  racial  autobiographies.  Each  of  these  discourses  might  be 
placed  into  various  categories  in  the  existing  typologies.  Similarly,  I  assert  that  no  one 
category  adequately  captures  any  respondent's  stance  on  race. 

This  research  also  utilizes  existing  studies  of  white  ethnicity.  Gans  and  Alba's 
concept  of  "symbolic  ethnicity"  and  Waters'  "ethnic  option"  (described  in  chapter  two) 
are  particularly  relevant  to  my  analysis.  However,  these  respondents'  conceptions  of 
whiteness  as  they  experience  it  alter  the  reality  of  these  types  of  white  ethnicity.  For  them, 
the  "ethnic"  aspect  of  whiteness  is  not  perceived  as  a  privilege,  but  a  liability. 

My  study  has  implications  for  antiracist  praxis.  While  existing  projects  challenge 
the  system  of  white  privilege,  more  empirical  research  is  needed  to  explore  how  white 
identities  are  constructed,  and  how  whiteness  is  lived  in  everyday  practice.  If  we  are  to  call 
for  race-consciousness  as  the  prime  antiracist  stance,  should  not  whites  be  conscious  not 
only  of  the  race  of  others,  but  also  of  our  own  "race?"  Some  have  suggested  that  in  order 
to  be  antiracist,  whites  should  become  "race  traitors"  (Garvey  and  Ignatiev  1998).  This 
research  questions  that  stance,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  primarily  reactive  to  white 
extremism.  If  "antiracism"  means  that  we  should  strive  for  the  opposite  of  "racism,"  then 
to  deny  whiteness  (as  a  race  traitor)  only  works  to  oppose  those  white  racists  who  claim 
whiteness  (white  supremacists).  If  we  are  to  work  against  more  pervasive  "everyday" 
racism,  which  denies  whiteness  as  a  meaningful  category,  perhaps  antiracist  whites  should 
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work  to  give  substance  to  a  positive,  "claimable"  white  identity.  Thus  although  the  race 
traitor  stance  may  be  the  ideal  for  antiracist  whites,  I  argue  that  it  is  not  yet  attainable. 

Autobiographical  Method 

The  personal  is  political.  (Traditional  feminist  adage) 

We  are  always  coming  up  with  the  emphatic  facts  of  history  in  our  private 
experience  and  verifying  them  here.  All  history  becomes  subjective;  in  other  words, 
there  is  properly  no  history,  only  biography.  Every  mind  must  know  the  whole 
lesson  for  itself— must  go  over  the  whole  ground.  What  it  does  not  see,  what  is 
does  not  live,  it  will  not  know.  .  .  .In  like  manner,  all  public  facts  are  to  be 
individualized,  all  private  facts  are  to  be  generalized.  Then  at  once  History 
becomes  fluid  and  true,  and  Biography  deep  and  sublime.  (Emerson  1841;  Internet 
retrieval) 

In  teaching  a  course  on  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  summer  of  1998  to  a 
predominantly  white  group  of  students,  I  found  many  of  the  same  attitudes  and  reactions 
as  did  Gallagher,  King,  Giroux,  and  Feagin  and  Vera  in  their  research  on  white  young 
people,  which  is  discussed  in  chapter  two.  Because  the  white  students  in  my  class  seemed 
to  think  of  racism  only  in  individual  terms,  and  had  difficulty  seeing  structural  racism,  they 
believed  that  when  I  discussed  racism,  I  was  in  effect  calling  each  of  them  "racists."  Many 
white  students  reacted  with  hostility  and  resentment,  saying  they  were  "tired  of  being 
made  to  feel  guilty  for  being  white"  (from  a  written  comment  by  a  student).  Additionally, 
having  grown  up  in  a  period  of  time  when  "not  noticing"  race  (or  being  "color-blind"),  is 
equated  with  being  anti-racist  (Frankenberg  1993),  most  white  students  are  firmly 
committed  to  the  myth  of  meritocracy.  The  only  racism  white  students  in  this  class  seemed 
comfortable  discussing  was  so-called  "reverse"  racism. 

-  i 
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This  phenomenon  is  common  amongst  whites,  and  is  part  of  the  situation  Blauner 
describes  as  whites  and  people  of  color  "talking  past  one  another"  about  race  (1994). 
Citing  Robert  Miles,  Blauner  discusses  the  '"inflation"'  of  the  concept  of  racism,  noting 
that  African  Americans  have  tended  to  accepted  the  broader  definition  of  racism  as 
atmospheric,  institutional  and  structural,  while  whites  understand  racism  to  be  intentional, 
personal,  and  based  on  prejudice  (1994).  To  whites,  racism  can  only  be  in  the  form  of 
unequal  opportunity,  for  many  people  of  color,  the  broader  definition  of  racism 
encompasses  '"racism  as  result'"  (1994).  Further,  when  Afiican  Americans  identify  and 
organize  ethnically,  whites  often  perceive  them  as  '"being  racial,'"  and  for  most  whites, 
color  consciousness  is  equated  with  racism.  Thus,  whites  believe  people  of  color  to  be 
practicing  "reverse  racism"  unless  they  are  being  "color-blind"  (Blauner  1994). 

When  I  developed  the  syllabus  for  the  course,  I  knew  that  most  of  my  fifty 
students  would  be  white.  I  had  recently  done  interview  research  of  white  women  who 
have  dated  African  American  men,  and  found  that  the  experience,  placed  in  the  stories  of 
their  lives,  served  varying  purposes  in  their  self-conceptions  (McKinney  1999).  In  this 
study,  my  respondents  told  childhood  stories  about  becoming  aware  of  race  in  general  and 
their  own  whiteness  in  particular.  Through  their  encounters  with  "difference"  in  various 
settings,  such  as  their  homes,  neighborhoods,  schools,  or  in  the  media,  some  of  the  women 
1  interviewed  "noticed"  their  whiteness  in  early  childhood,  as  well  as  their  attraction  to 
people  of  color.  Others  spoke  of  specific  watershed  experiences,  or  epiphanies  (Denzin 
1989),  with  race  that  they  believed  to  have  awakened  them  to  race  and  shaped  their 
current  views. 
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Thus,  I  developed  an  interest  in  how  white  people's  stories  of  childhood  may  be 
told  to  provide  a  "usable  past"  in  regard  to  their  race  and  ethnicity  (Blauner  1994),  and 
also  how  everyday  whites  "do  race"  (borrowing  West  and  Zimmerman's  (1987)  term, 
"doing  gender").  I  included  in  the  syllabus  for  the  course  a  final  journal  assignment  in 
which  students  were  to  write  their  "racial  or  ethnic  autobiography."  After  many  of  the 
white  students  voiced  significant  concerns  over  how  to  complete  the  project,  I  handed  out 
a  guide  (see  Appendix)  to  some  of  the  possible  questions  they  might  address  in  their 
papers.  I  asked  them  to  take  the  reader  through  their  Uves  fi-om  their  earUest  childhood 
memories,  emphasizing  incidents,  parental  messages,  educational  encounters  or  media 
content  that  may  have  influenced  their  understanding  of  their  own  and  other's  race  and 
ethnicity.  Social  desirability  bias  notwithstanding,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  and 
candor  in  the  students'  stories. 

Some  researchers  assert  that  change  is  the  operative  metaphor  in  autobiographical 
discourse  (Barros  1998).  As  such,  autobiography  is  particulariy  suited  for  a  study  of 
whiteness  at  the  millennium,  since  the  racial  and  ethnic  makeup  of  the  population  is 
shifting.  Others  have  suggested  that  the  analysis  of  written  texts  allows  a  researcher  to  pay 
attention  to  the  form  and  products  of  experience,  while  spoken  life  stories  allow  more  of  a 
focus  on  the  process  of  story  creation  (Shuman  1986).  Written  autobiography  has  not 
often  been  used  as  sociological  data,  although  it  is  able  to  make  "the  personal  political"  by 
exploring  the  relationship  between  the  experiences  of  individuals  and  larger  social  patterns 
(Ribbens  1993).  Blauner,  in  his  introduction  to  Black  Lives,  White  Lives,  reminds  us  that 
C.  Wright  Mills  believed  that  "investigating  the  relation  between  public  issues  and  private 
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troubles  is  sociology's  special  mandate"  (Blauner  1989:4).  Thus  Blauner  chose  a  life  story 
approach  to  study  how  white  and  African  American  adults  make  sense  of  "race"  in  their 
own  lives. 

While  countless  sociologists  have  used  oral  life  history  narratives  as  research  data, 
few  have  examined  written  autobiographies.  Most  often  when  written  autobiographies  are 
used  as  data,  it  is  popular  autobiographies,  or  autobiographies  of  famous  people  that  are 
examined  (e.g.,  Gergen  and  Gergen  1993).  One  exception  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a 
respondent  in  the  research  that  is  described  in  Caught  in  the  Middle,  after  I  told  her  about 
my  research.  In  this  study.  Grimes  and  Morris  use  written  autobiographies  by  working- 
class  sociologists  to  explore  academic  identity  (1997).  Still,  few  sociological  studies  utilize 
autobiography,  as  opposed  to  anthropological  research,  which  has  produced  multiple 
volumes  using  autobiography  as  data  (e.g.,  Okely  1992). 

Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  we  live  "storied  lives,"  (from  the  title  of  the 
edited  volume  by  Rosenwald  and  Ochberg  1992)  and  drawing  primarily  on  Denzin's 
theory  (1989)  of  interpretive  biography  and  autobiography,  this  research  examines  how 
young  whites  construct  whiteness  in  autobiographical  accounts.  Denzin  asserts  that  a  life 
is  a  text,  and  a  moral,  political,  medical,  technical  and  economic  production  (1989).  He 
suggests  that  studies  of  biographies  and  autobiographies  should  articulate  how  the  author 
deals  with  certain  issues,  such  as  coherence,  illusion,  others,  gender,  class,  truth, 
epiphanies,  and  "deep  inner  selves."  The  sociologist's  task  in  examining  autobiography 
should  be  to  study  how  people  produce  "warrantable"  stories  relevant  to  their  group's 
standards  of  truth  (Denzin  1989).  Thus  this  dissertation  investigates  how  whites  produce 
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"warrantable"  stories  of  whiteness,  which  is  a  particular  challenge  considering  most  have 
not  previously  thought  of  themselves  as  white. 

There  is  no  established  method  for  analyzing  autobiography  in  sociology.  A  small 
bit  of  recent  writing  has  suggested  that  sociologists  use  autobiography  as  a  pedagogical 
tool  (see,  e.g.  Kanagy  and  Kraybill  1999,  who  suggest  that  students  write 
"socioautobiographies"  in  intro-level  sociology  courses).  A  very  few  qualitative 
methodology  handbooks  include  a  brief  (one  or  two-page)  discussion  of  autobiography  as 
data  (see,  e.g.  Berg  1998,  who  briefly  mentions  "comprehensive,"  "topical"  and  "edited 
autobiography"  as  data).  Most  autobiography  used  in  anthropology  focuses  on  the  use  of 
the  researcher 's  autobiography.  With  the  exception  of  Denzin's  work,  few  have  written  in 
any  detail  on  the  analysis  of  autobiography  in  sociology. 

Even  Denzin  does  not  give  much  technical  advice  regarding  the  literal  "how-to's" 
of  autobiographical  analysis.  Thus,  I  elaborate  on  the  autobiographical  method  as  part  of 
my  project,  drawing  on  the  Denzin's  work,  and  adhering  to  his  principles,  represented  in 
the  following  from  his  Interpretive  Biography  . 

These  stories  move  outward  from  the  selves  of  persons  and  inward  to  the 
groups  that  give  them  meaning  and  structure.  Persons  are  arbitrators  of 
their  own  presence  in  the  worid,  and  they  should  have  the  last  word  on  this 
problem.  Our  texts  must  always  return  to  and  reflect  the  words  persons 
speak  as  they  attempt  to  give  meaning  and  shape  to  the  lives  they  lead.  The 
materials  of  the  biographical  method  resolve,  in  the  final  analysis,  into  the 
stories  persons  tell  one  another.  These  stories  are  learned  and  told  in 
cultural  groups.  The  stories  that  members  of  groups  pass  on  to  one  another 
are  reflective  of  the  understandings  and  practices  that  are  at  work  in  the 
larger  system  of  cultural  understandings  that  are  acted  upon  by  group 
members  (1989:81). 
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My  analysis  adheres  to  Denzin's  (1989)  critique  of  "objective"  analyses  of 
autobiographical  texts.  Citing  Sartre,  Denzin  asserts  that  "if  an  author  thinks  something 
existed  and  believes  in  its  existence,  its  effects  are  real.  Since  all  writing  is  fictional,  made- 
up  out  of  things  that  could  have  happened  or  did  happen,  it  is  necessary  to  do  away  with 
the  distinction  between  fact  and  fiction"  (1989:25).  Thus,  while  assuming  that  the  text  is 
indeed  a  reflection  of  an  author's  "truth,"  I  am  not  concerned  with  assessing  whether  the 
author's  representations  are  indeed  factually  "True," 

Instead,  this  dissertation  is  a  study  of  discourses  of  the  white  self  as  presented  in 
written  autobiographical  accounts.  The  specific  purposes  of  the  project  are  both  to  identify 
elements  of  the  discourses  of  the  white  self  and  to  elaborate  on  the  various  presentations 
of  the  collective  white  self  Because  my  interest  is  in  the  collective  creation  and 
presentation  of  whiteness,  the  unit  of  analysis  is  individual  stories  or  examples  of 
discourse,  not  individual  white  persons. 

In  telling  personal  stories,  people  seek  to  establish  coherence  (Gubrium  and 
Holstein  1998).  No  doubt,  these  students  are  also  striving  for  coherence.  However,  often 
what  would  usually  be  considered  contradictory  themes  overlapped  in  a  student's 
autobiography.  This  research  takes  these  contrasting  themes  not  as  contradictions,  but 
instead,  as  characteristic  of  the  complexity  of  twenty-first  century  whiteness.  As  Stanford 
Lyman  and  Marvin  Scott  write: 

Situations  of  account  confiision  are  especially  acute  when  a  group  is  in  transition 
fi-om  one  status  position  to  another  and  is  undergoing  a  collective  identity  crisis. 
Racial  groups  provide  numerous  examples.  .  .  .If  a  mutually  agreed  upon  identity 
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cannot  be  established,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  accounts  may  break  up  into 
conflict  or  show  signs  of  anomie  (1989:151-152). 

As  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  two,  other  race  theorists  have  discussed  an  "emerging 
crisis  in  white  identity"  that  makes  current  articulations  of  whiteness  particularly 
significant. 

Specific  Methodological  Techniques 

Following  the  principles  of  autobiographical  analysis  presented  by  Denzin,  I 
developed  some  specific  techniques  of  analysis,  primarily  through  trial  and  error.  I  first 
read  through  the  autobiographies  as  they  became  available,  and  created  a  list  of  general 
themes  that  arose  fi-om  this  reading.  As  I  continued  to  read,  I  supplemented  this  theme  list 
as  necessary,  while  attempting  to  keep  it  as  limited  as  possible.  Before  creating  a  new 
"theme,"  I  made  certain  that  the  same  idea  could  not  be  captured  by  an  existing  one. 

Next,  I  began  to  go  through  the  autobiographies,  one  at  a  time,  writing  brief,  one- 
word  codes  into  them,  in  brackets,  to  indicate  passages  that  touched  on  various  themes. 
After  realizing  the  inefficiency  of  such  an  undertaking,  I  obtained  a  qualitative  data 
analysis  package  and  began  to  attempt  to  use  it  for  data  coding.  However,  the  time  it  took 
to  change  the  files  over  to  a  format  in  which  they  could  be  read  by  the  new  program  made 
this  method  also  inefficient.  I  went  back  to  coding  the  data  within  the  files,  this  time  using 
letter  and  number  codes  rather  than  one-word  codes. 

Finally,  I  realized  that  this  scheme  also  was  time-consuming  and  unnecessary.  I 
began  instead  to  simply  read  through  each  autobiography,  and  place  almost  every 
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paragraph  into  a  new,  theme-based  file.  For  example,  in  reading  an  autobiography  by 
"Abigail,"  I  went  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  placed  each  one  into  files  such  as 
"identity/empty,"  or  "story/conflict."  In  this  way,  I  was  able  to  go  back  through  each 
autobiography  in  detail,  and  retain  much  of  the  context  of  various  statements  by  selecting 
the  entire  paragraph  where  they  appeared  as  a  "piece"  of  data.  In  writing  each  chapter,  I 
went  to  each  file  and  selected  quotations  that  were  relevant  to  the  topic  at  hand. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  writing  the  chapters,  all  names  were  changed  to 
pseudonyms,  and  any  other  identifiers,  such  as  regions  or  states  where  the  respondent  has 
lived,  were  removed.  Minor  corrections  of  spelling  and  punctuation  were  made  as  a 
courtesy  to  both  the  respondents  and  to  the  reader. 

Sample  Demographics 

For  this  dissertation  research,  I  supplemented  this  initial  data  set  with  four  more 
sets  of  autobiographies,  from  white  undergraduates  at  two  additional  southeastern 
universities,  bringing  my  sample  size  to  sixty-six  autobiographies.  Together,  these  data 
were  collected  over  the  period  fi-om  June  1998  to  December  1999.  Most  of  the  authors 
range  in  age  fi-om  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  though  one  of  the  samples  particularly  includes 
several  older,  "non-traditional"  students.  All  of  the  students  in  the  sample  now  live  in  the 
Southeast,  although  many  were  bom  or  have  lived  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  The 
sample  includes  twenty-four  (24)  males  and  forty-two  (42)  females.  These  reflect 
approximately  36%  and  64%  of  the  sample,  respectively. 
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Although  students  are  often  used  as  a  sample  due  to  convenience,  and  were 
relatively  easy  to  contact  and  recruit  for  my  research,  they  are  arguably  the  sample 
population  most  in  need  of  examination  in  terms  of  white  identity,  for  several  reasons: 

1)  they  exhibit  a  different  style  of  "racism"  than  those  whites  in  their  parents'  or 
grandparents'  generations;  2)  young  whites  will  have  a  greater  impact  on  whether  race 
relations  improve  in  the  new  millennium  than  will  older  generations;  and  3)  with  acts  of 
young  white  male  violence  becoming  more  prevalent,  research  is  needed  that  begins  to 
address  the  possible  racial  components  of  their  alienation. 

There  are  many  similarities  in  the  lives  of  the  respondents  prior  to  coming  to  the 
university.  A  large  number  moved  at  various  times  in  their  youth,  perhaps  because  the  area 
in  which  this  research  was  conducted  tends  to  be  one  of  "transplants."  Most  are  middle- 
class,  and  grew  up  in  nearly  complete  isolation  from  people  of  color  until  middle  or  high 
school.  They  describe  childhood  as  a  time  of  racial  innocense  and  sometimes  of 
instinctively  knowing  racial  "truth."  As  others  have  found  in  their  research,  many  of  these 
respondents'  first  memories  of  people  of  color  are  painfiil  or  dramatic  ones  (Tatum  1997). 
When  first  confi-onted  with  people  of  color  in  school,  they  describe  feeling  fearfiil  and 
outnumbered,  even  though  most  were  in  a  significant  majority.  Many  note  the  racial 
segregation  on  their  high  school  campuses,  and  believe  it  to  have  been  equally  the  choice 
of  whites  and  of  people  of  color. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  similarity  in  the  stories  of  almost  all  the  respondents  is 
that  they  received  virtually  no  verbal  parental  messages  about  race,  or  had  any  discussions 
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with  their  parents  regarding  what  it  means  to  be  white.  Previous  research  is  consistent 
with  this  finding,  and  also  suggests  that  white  parents  not  only  do  not  discuss  race  with 
their  children,  but  silence  them  when  their  children  try  to  bring  up  the  topic  (latum  1997). 
These  respondents  did  watch  carefully  their  parents'  behavior  regarding  race,  and  drew 
many  conclusions  about  racial  etiquette  based  on  their  observations.  When  asked  to 
discuss  their  racial  autobiography,  most  tell  their  life  story  moving  fi-om  the  first  person  of 
color  they  remember  to  the  most  recent. 
My  Autobiography 

Because  my  own  autobiography  figures  prominently  in  both  my  interest  in  and 
theorizing  about  whiteness,  I  include  it  in  my  research,  by  placing  reflective  statements  in 
italicized  portions  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  my 
respondents,  my  parents  gave  me  and  my  sister  very  few  verbal  messages  addressing  race 
or  whiteness  as  we  grew  up.  I  do  recall  my  father  telling  other  family  members  that  he  did 
not  lilce  them  to  use  racial  epithets,  and  I  remember  that  my  mother  would  not  let  my 
sister  and  me  watch  certain  television  shows,  such  as  "Archie  Bunker,"  because  of  the 
prejudiced  attitudes  sometimes  expressed  by  characters  on  the  show.  I  believe  that  my 
parents'  spirituality  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  I  learned  about  race  fi-om  them.  In 
church  we  sang  "Jesus  loves  the  little  children,  all  the  children  of  the  world,    red  and 
yellow,  black  and  white,  they  are  precious  in  his  sight,"  and  learned  that  "God  loves 
everyone  the  same." 
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Still,  as  I  began  this  project,  despite  the  fact  that  mine  has  been  a  life  of  obvious 
personal  and  academic  racial  consciousness  I  had  never  discussed  with  my  parents  what 
their  experiences  with  race  had  been.  Because  I  believe  that  whiteness  is  collective,  and 
intergenerationally  transferred,  I  include  portions  of  e-mail  exchanges  I  had  with  my  father 
in  the  spring  of  1999  regarding  his  racial  and  ethnic  autobiography,  to  complement  my 
racial  autobiography. 

Some  have  suggested  that  researchers  include  their  own  autobiographies  in  their 
analyses  (e.g.  Reed-Danahay  1997;  Ribbens  1993;  Sturrock  1993;  Blauner  1989).  Certain 
types  of  feminist  methodology,  such  as  those  based  on  "standpoint  epistemology,"  suggest 
that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  study  a  situation  is  to  consider  the  accounts  of  variously 
located  individuals,  including  the  account  of  the  researcher  herself  (Harding  1986).  In  her 
influential  work,  Dorothy  Smith  has  described  how  anonymous  and  generalized  texts  are 
used  by  patriarchal  ruling  authorities  to  create  criteria  of  acceptability  that  can  serve  as 
modes  of  oppression.  Her  work  seeks  to  disrupt  the  bifurcation  evident  in  the  separation 
between  people's  everyday  lived  experience  and  social  scientific  epistemology  (Smith 
1987).  In  this  project,  introducing  my  own  autobiography  helps  to  blur  these  lines  of 
bifurcation. 

Additionally,  an  indigenous  perspective  can  be  used  to  gain  different  insights  into 
data  than  would  be  gained  from  an  outsider's  perspective.  In  terms  of  whiteness  studies, 
some  have  undertaken  indigenous  research,  often  in  the  attempt  to  fill  the  cultural  void 
that  many  feel  about  being  white,  but  also  in  the  hopes  of  helping  end  racism  (Stage 
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1999).  Some  of  this  research  has  helped  to  delineate  the  metaphors  used  in  particular 
contexts  to  construct  whiteness  (Stage  1999). 

Anticipating  the  criticism  that  the  use  of  my  own  autobiography  is  narcissistic,  I 
assert  the  point  made  by  several  anthropologist  examiners  of  autobiography:  that  self- 
reflexivity  is  not  narcissism,  but  amounts  to  turning  a  critical  gaze  on  the  self  (Okely 
1992).  Further,  to  use  the  words  entrusted  to  me  by  my  respondents  while  not  examining 
my  own  whiteness  would  seem  particularly  unethical,  given  the  degree  of  trust  involved  in 
their  sharing  difficult  ideas  candidly  with  me,  whom  half  of  them  have  never  even  seen 
(Sturrock  1993). 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
WHITE  IDENTITY  AND  WHITENESS  RESEARCH 

The  world  is  white  no  longer,  and  it  will  never  be  white  again.  (James  Baldwin, 
Notes  of  a  Native  Son,  1955) 

White  people  have  not  always  been  'white,'  nor  will  they  always  be  'white.'  It  is  a 
political  alliance.  Things  will  change.  (Amoja  Three  Rivers,  quoted  in  Roediger 
1998:1) 

/  became  interested  in  our  Scottish  heritage  and  culture  only  in  later  life;  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  true  with  many  people.  I  suppose  advancing  age  makes  us 
more  conscious  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  the  void  they  leave  and  all  that  we 
are  losing  of  their  collective  memory  and  experience.  .  .  it  is  sad  that  we  don't 
seem  to  get  very  interested  in  our  ancestry  until  those  who  can  tell  us  about  it  are 
already  gone.  I'm  glad  to  see  your  interest  at  a  younger  age.  Moreover,  I  guess 
that  the  changes  in  American  society  over  my  lifetime  may  have  provided  some 
impetus  toward  the  past  and  my  "identity. " 

lam  sure  that  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  etc.  the  youth  are 
taught  in  school  what  it  means  to  be  Irish  or  Scottish  or  whatever.  The 
particularities  of  their  cultures  are  seen,  with  regional  variations,  throughout 
their  countries  and  are  bound  up  with  their  national  histories.  But  America  is  the 
great  melting  pot.  When  I  was  young  ethnic  distinctions  were  ignored  or 
minimized  in  the  schools'  teaching  and  programs.  History  and  culture  began  with 
the  Mayflower,  and  were  "American, "  not  an  amalgam  of  older  traditions.  It  is 
not  that  the  system  was  trying  to  deceive,  or  to  pursue  some  sinister  agenda;  the 
country  was,  relatively  speaking,  young  and  sensitive  about  its  lack  of 
home-grown  traditions  and  about  the  condescension  it  got  from  older  nations. 
Despite  the  lingering  white  ethnic  consciousness  of  the  big  centers  of  immigration 
like  New  York,  where  being  Irish-American  or  Italian-American  or 
Polish-American  may  even  today  serve  to  pigeonhole  one,  my  experience  in  a 
mid-size-metropolitan  South  was  that  ethnicity  among  whites  was  non-existent,  or 
at  least  unrecognized.  Sure,  there  were  Polack  jokes  occasionally  heard,  but  we 
really  didn't  know  why  they  should  be  funny.  They  were  funny  only  in  their 
absurdity,  not  in  their  ethnicity. 
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Today,  minorities  such  as  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  have  programs  in 
school  to  teach  them  what  is  distinctive  and  worthwhile  in  their  heritage,  and  the 
Jewish  heritage  is  taught  in  religious  venues.  The  white  European  "Christian" 
majority,  on  the  other  hand,  adheres  for  the  most  part  to  the  melting-pot 
philosophy  and  sublimates  the  subgroups'  cultural  differences  to  the  concept  of 
the  whole.  There  is  strength  here,  of  course  -  political  and  economic  (though 
eroding)  -  and  much  more  harmony  than  is  evident  between  Scots  and  English, 
or  Poles  and  Russians,  for  example,  in  their  native  lands.  But  what  have  we  lost? 
We  grow  up  knowing  nothing  about  where  we  came  from  and  lose  the  richness  of 
our  (white)  diversity  while  trumpeting  the  virtues  of  a  white/non-white  diversity. 
(Digression  -The  challenge  for  your  generation:  achieving  the  benefits  of 
diversity  while  subduing  divisiveness.)(E-mdj\  from  my  father,  April  1999) 

In  recent  years,  a  growing  interdisciplinary  literature  has  explored  the  construction, 
dimensions,  and  practices  of  whiteness  (see,  e.g..  Hale  1998b;  Lipsitz  1998;  Delgado  and 
Stefancic  1997;  Hill  1997;  Mahoney  1997;  Winant  1997,  Fishkin  1995;  Keating  1995; 
Allen  1994;  Frankenberg  1993;  Roediger  1991).  Much  of  this  literature  describes  the 
socio-historical  processes  through  which  the  concept  of  "whiteness"  has  been  constructed 
and  maintained.  A  related  body  of  literature  focuses  on  the  cultural  forms  in  which  an 
ongoing  discourse  of  whiteness  is  embedded  and  reproduced  (Dyer  1997).  Still  other 
research  aims  to  deconstruct  the  concept  of  "race"  as  a  whole,  and  in  some  instances 
encourages  whites  to  become  "race  traitors"  (Garvey  and  Ignatiev  1998).  (Note:  For  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  readability,  I  will  not  place  the  words  "white"  and  "race"  in 
quotation  marks  at  each  occurrence,  still,  it  is  the  assumption  of  this  dissertation  that  both 
are  social  constructions.) 

White  Identity  Research 

The  new  "whiteness"  research  was  preceded  by  other  more  "person-oriented" 
work  on  whites'  attitudes  regarding  race.  This  literature  may  be  placed  into  three  major 
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categories:  studies  of  white  racial  identity,  research  on  white  ethnic  identity,  and 
discussions  of  white  racism,  and  more  recently,  of  antiracism.  Following  is  a  brief  review 
of  each  of  these  bodies  of  literature. 
White  Racial  Identity 

Much  of  the  research  on  racial  identity  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  psychology 
(and  sometimes  social  psychology),  fi-om  a  standpoint  of  concern  that  "appropriate"  racial 
identity  is  necessary  for  mental  and  emotional  health.  Even  a  cursory  review  of  the 
literature  on  racial  identity  reveals  that  more  research  has  been  conducted  regarding  the 
racial  identity  of  people  of  color  than  that  of  people  who  are  considered  "white."  Most 
likely,  this  is  because  creating  and  sustaining  a  positive  racial  identity  can  be  used  as  a  tool 
against  the  effects  of  oppression  and  is  thus  recognized  as  important  by  race  theorists  (see, 
e.g.,  Branscombe  and  Ellemers  1998;  Cross  and  Strauss  1998;  Deaux  and  Ethier  1998; 
Oyserman  and  Harrison  1998;  latum  1997).  Researchers  have  found  that  Afiican 
American  racial  identity  is  shaped  during  primary  socialization  experiences,  particularly 
through  explicit  parental  messages  given  to  Afiican  American  children  by  their  parents 
about  what  it  means  to  be  African  American  (Demo  and  Hughes  1990).  The  same 
researchers  have  also  found  that  Afiican  American  racial  identity  is  fiarther  fostered  in 
adult  interactions.  Others  note  that  part  of  the  reason  Afiican  American  young  people 
construct  race  as  an  important  part  of  their  identities  is  because  society  makes  their  race 
salient  through  discriminatory  treatment  (latum  1997).  Although  generally  Afiican 
American  identity  seems  to  be  more  important  to  Afiican  Americans  than  white  identity  is 
to  whites,  some  theorists  have  been  carefiil  to  point  out  that  Afiican  American  identity  is 
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diverse:  that  is,  it  means  different  things  to  different  African  Americans,  as  well  as  serving 
different  purposes  in  their  lives  (Cross  1991). 

Fewer  theorists  have  recognized  the  need  to  explore  white  racial  identity  in  order 
to  dismantle  racism.  However,  some  comparative  research  has  resulted  in  findings  that 
address  white  identity.  For  example,  Deaux  and  Ethier  (1998)  discuss  identity  as  a 
"negotiated"  status  that  people  choose  to  be  more  or  less  associated  with  based  on  the 
contexts  in  which  they  find  themselves.  They  assert  that  it  is  hard  to  identify  with  a 
particular  category  while  rejecting  many  of  the  meanings  that  are  associated  with  it.  Thus, 
the  authors  argue,  in  some  senses,  white  identity  is  a  stigmatized  identity.  My  data  suggest 
that  this  is  one  potential  reason  so  few  white  people  identify  as  white.  As  long  as  the 
meanings  of  whiteness  are  defined  only  negatively,  by  white  supremacists  (who  view  the 
negative  as  positive,  of  course)  as  well  as  some  by  race  theorists,  many  whites  may  choose 
to  deny  their  white  identity,  or  are  otherwise  ashamed  of  it.  Other  general  racial  identity 
research  has  found  that  higher-status  groups  are  more  likely  to  use  individual-level 
identification  strategies  than  are  lower-status  groups  (Branscombe  and  Ellemers  1998). 
Thus,  majority  group  members  are  more  likely  to  have  low  ingroup  identification  than  are 
minority  group  members. 

One  of  the  few  models  of  white  racial  identity,  and  by  far  the  most  influential,  is 
that  of  Helms  (1990).  After  a  thorough  review  of  the  white  identity  models  of  other 
theorists.  Helms  offers  her  developmental  model  of  white  racial  identity,  in  which  whites 
move  through  several  stages  on  their  way  to  an  autonomous  white  identity.  Operating  on 
the  assumption  that  racism  is  damaging  to  white  identity.  Helms  attempts  to  suggest  a  way 


for  whites  to  move  out  of  denial  of  race  to  a  positive  white  identity.  Helms'  model 
categorizes  six  stages  of  white  racial  identity.  The  first  is  the  contact  stage,  in  which 
whites  encounter  people  of  color,  often  with  fear  or  curiosity,  but  deny  that  their  own 
whiteness  causes  them  to  benefit  fi-om  racism.  In  the  second  stage,  disintegration,  a  white 
person  first  encounters  moral  conflicts  involved  in  the  recognition  of  whiteness.  During 
reintegration,  a  white  person  consciously  acknowledges  a  white  identity,  the  content  of 
which  is  white  supremacy.  A  white  person  in  this  stage  may  express  white  supremacist 
identity  either  passively  or  actively.  Helms  asserts  that  it  is  usually  a  personally  jarring 
event  that  serves  to  move  a  person  out  of  this  stage  of  racist  white  identity. 

The  pseudo-independent  stage  is  the  first  in  which  a  white  person  begins  to  create 
a  positive,  non-racist  white  identity.  In  this  stage,  a  white  person  begins  to  question  the 
assumption  of  white  superiority  and  Afiican  American  inferiority.  However,  this  white 
"liberal"  may  become  focused  on  an  attempt  to  help  people  of  color  "become"  white. 
Helms  reminds  the  reader  that  the  white  person  in  this  stage  may  also  slip  back  into  the 
stage  of  reintegration.  The  fifth  stage  of  white  identity  development  is  that  of 
immersion/emersion,  in  which  a  white  person  replaces  stereotypical  assumptions  of  race 
with  accurate  information  about  what  it  has  historically  meant  to  be  white  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  world  at  large.  During  this  stage,  a  white  person's  focus  shifts  fi-om 
changing  people  of  color  to  changing  whites.  The  white  person  in  this  stage  of  white 
identity  may  also  begin  a  personal  journey  to  white  identity,  participating  in 
consciousness-raising  groups  and  reading  writings  by  other  whites  who  have  undertaken  a 
similar  process. 


The  final  stage  of  white  identity  development,  according  to  Helms,  is  autonomy. 
The  autonomous  white  person  no  longer  must  oppress,  denigrate,  or  idealize  people  of 
color  in  order  to  have  a  positive  white  identity.  Helms  sees  this  stage  as  more  of  an 
ongoing  process,  in  which  whites  learn  to  apply  their  new  conceptions  of  whiteness,  as 
well  as  continue  their  vigilant  opposition  to  institutional  and  personal  racism. 

Since  introducing  her  identity  theory.  Helms  has  applied  her  work  to  create  an 
activist  guide  for  "being  a  white  person  or  understanding  the  white  person  in  your  life" 
(1992:  subtitle).  This  volume  represents  perhaps  one  of  the  first  practically-oriented 
attempts  to  problematize  whiteness.  Others  have  used  Helms'  work  as  a  foundation  in 
their  attempts  to  fiirther  elaborate  on  white  racial  identity  (see,  e.g.,  Ramsey  1998;  Block 
and  Carter  1996;  Pope-Davis  and  Ottavi  1994;  Rowe,  Bennett  and  Atkinson  1994). 

In  a  more  recent  line  of  research,  Thandeka,  an  Afiican  American  minister,  has 
explored  how  whites  "learn  to  be  white"  through  the  threat  of  being  rejected  by  one's 
racial  group  (Thandeka  1999).  She  asserts  that  the  European  American  community  is  a 
"culture  of  shame,"  that  requires  silence  and  guih  to  exist.  The  white  child  is  a  "racial 
victim,"  socialized  into  a  system  of  values  that  constructs  difference  as  deserving  of 
contempt  (1999).  Carefiilly  delineating  various  "wages  of  whiteness,"  Thandeka  takes  a 
spiritual  approach  to  discussing  the  price  whites  pay  for  being  white.  While  one  might 
question  Thandeka' s  sympathy  for  whites  as  racial  victims,  her  approach  is  usefiil  in  that  it 
does  not  take  whiteness  for  granted,  but  asserts  that  one  must  learn  to  be  white,  and  that 
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there  may  be  negative  impacts  of  doing  so  for  the  white  self  Her  research  also  suggests  by 
implication  that  it  is  possible  for  a  white  person  to  transgress  the  confines  of  whiteness  to 
live  in  a  way  that  values  difference  (1999). 
White  Ethnic  Identity 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  when  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  descendants  of 
turn-of-the-century  immigrants  were  experiencing  increasing  social  mobility,  a  debate 
arose  regarding  whether  white  ethnicity  would  decline  in  importance.  Glazer  and 
Moynihan's  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot  (1963)  opened  a  debate  that  quickly  became 
characterized  by  the  opposing  "assimilationist"  and  "pluralisf'perspectives  (Waters  1990). 
By  the  1970s,  it  was  becoming  clear  to  both  pluralists  and  assimilationists  that  ethnicity 
was  persisting  in  some  form  among  the  suburban  white  middle  class  (see,  e.g.  Olson 
1979). 

Since  that  time,  many  theorists  have  addressed  this  "new  ethnicity,"  characterized 
by  "a  movement  of  self-knowledge  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European  immigrants  in  the  United  States"  (Novak 
1974: 18).  Theorists  began  to  question  the  morality  of  ethnic  consciousness,  suggesting  a 
need,  even  while  issues  of  importance  to  people  of  color  were  foregrounded  in  U.S.  social 
science,  to  explore  white  ethnic  consciousness  (Greeley  1971).  Ethnic  heritage  was 
recognized  as  attractive  to  white  Americans,  while  it  was  also  understood  to  be  a  source 
of  much  ambivalence  and  offense  for  some  (Greeley  1977).  Some  of  this  work  even 
questioned  the  theology  of  ethnic  diversity  (i.e.,  "Why  did  God  create  diversity?")(Greeley 
1977). 


One  particular  trend  in  white  ethnic  research  is  particularly  relevant  to  this 
research.  Since  the  exploration  of  new  ethnicity  began,  several  researchers  have  insisted 
that  not  only  the  persistence  of  white  ethnicity  is  important,  but  also  the  type  of  ethnicity 
that  persists  should  be  studied.  Many  have  suggested  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20* 
century,  ethnicity  for  whites  is  primarily  "symbolic"  (Gans  1979).  For  these  theorists,  the 
"ethnic  revival"  is  symbolic  in  that  it  does  not  involve  commitment  to  ethnicity  in  the  form 
of  concrete  decision-making  about  involvement  in  institutions,  living  in  ethnic  enclaves, 
and  marrying  within  one's  own  ethnicity  (Kivisto  1989).  Instead,  for  most  white 
Americans,  ethnicity  is  about  a  vague  sense  of  "feeling"  ethnic,  and  is  displayed 
infrequently,  only  on  "ethnic"  occasions  or  holidays  (Kivisto  1989). 

Other  scholars  have  noted  the  voluntary  character  of  current  white  ethnicity. 
Waters,  in  her  book.  Ethnic  Options,  discusses  the  process  of  ethnic  choice  for  white 
Americans  (1990).  Unlike  people  of  color,  whites  can  choose  among  muhiethnic 
backgrounds,  or  can  choose  simply  to  be  "American"  or  "white"  (Waters  1990).  Waters' 
work  explores  influences  on  ancestry  choice  for  white  Americans.  The  "ethnic  option"is 
only  available  to  whites.  People  of  color  are  deemed  "ethnic"  by  society  whether  or  not 
they  choose  to  be,  and  their  ethnicity  is  not  symbolic  or  without  cost  (1990). 

Also  of  critical  importance  is  the  research  of  Richard  Alba.  In  his  Ethnic  Identity: 
The  Transformation  of  White  America,  Alba  asserts  that  white  Americans  are  moving 
from  multiethnic  identifications  to  a  tendency  to  simply  identify  as  "European  American" 
(1990).  Along  with  this  transformation  come  several  other  phenomena.  First,  ethnic 
commonality  felt  by  white  Americans  is  more  often  related  to  a  generic  ethnic  immigration 


story  than  to  any  experiences  of  specific  ethnic  groups.  Second,  Alba  asserts  that 
experiences  identified  by  many  white  Americans  as  "ethnic"  are  shallow  and  infrequent, 
more  often  involving  private  things  like  foods,  family,  and  sharing  personal  information 
than  more  public  issues  of  exclusion,  favoritism,  or  conflict.  Third,  the  "privatization"  of 
ethnic  identity  means  that  traditions  instilled  in  children  by  their  parents  are  more  often 
family  traditions  than  true  ethnic  traditions.  Finally,  in  part  due  to  the  valuing  of 
individualism  by  the  American  middle  class,  ethnic  identity  is  not  anchored  in  social 
structures  for  most  whites  (Alba  1990). 

The  debate  over  multiculturalism,  which  arose  in  the  1980s,  has  done  relatively 
little  to  add  to  a  sociological  understanding  of  white  identity.  Although  many  critiques  of 
multiculturalism  have  been  authored  by  white  people,  little  has  been  written  regarding  the 
place  ofwhite  Americans  in  a  new  multicultural  world.  The  multicultural  movement  has 
served  an  important  role  in  giving  voice  to  diverse  groups  who  have  been  historically 
silenced  in  American  discourse,  particularly  in  the  discourse  of  the  academy  (see,  e.g. 
Harris  1995;  Gonzalez,  Houston  and  Chen  1994).  Other  research  does  not  specifically  call 
itself  "multicultural,"  instead  purporting  to  be  studies  of  ethnicity,  but  only  acknowledge 
"ethnics"  of  color  (see,  e.g.  Stem  and  Cicala  1991;  Tonkin,  McDonald,  and  Chapman 
1989).  Despite  the  positive  effects  of  the  multicultural  movement,  most  often  the 
multicultural  literature  places  whites  in  the  sole  position  of  appreciation,  tolerance,  or 
appropriation  of  the  ethnic  cultures  of  "Others."  Thus,  most  multicultural  theory  leaves 
whiteness  as  the  norm,  placing  others  as  exotic  creatures  to  be  accepted  and  understood 
by  whites.  In  the  attempt  to  decenter  whiteness  and  acknowledge  the  diverse  voices  of 
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people  of  color  in  the  U.S.,  much  multicultural  theory  serves  to  leave  the  gaze  on  the 
Other,  and  allows  whiteness  to  remain  invisible.  With  the  rise  of  whiteness  studies, 
however,  it  seems  that  there  may  be  some  revisions  of  multiculturalism  underway  that  may 
address  this  shortcoming  (see,  e.g.,  Katkin,  Landsman  and  Tyree  1998;  Gordon  and 
Newfield  1996;  Rajchman  1995). 

Looking  toward  the  future,  observations  regarding  the  status  of  white  ethnicity  have 
led  some  to  declare  the  desirability  of  a  "postethnic"  America  (Hollinger  1995).  Others 
have  ethnocentrically  called  for  a  return  to  the  "way  of  the  WASP,"  which  they  declare  is 
the  only  hope  to  "save  America"  (Brookhiser  1991). 
White  Racism  and  Antiracism 

Much  of  the  more  comprehensive  research  on  what  it  means  to  be  white  in  the 
U.S.  has  focused  on  white  privilege  and  racism.  Indeed,  for  generations  which  had  the 
choice  of  retaining  an  ethnic  identity  and  chose  instead  to  identify  as  white,  the  desire  to 
set  oneself  apart  as  racially  distinct  and  superior  has  been  perhaps  the  primary 
characteristic  of  white  identity,  whether  acknowledged  or  denied.  Indeed,  often  the  only 
whites  to  claim  a  white  identity  have  been  white  supremacists.  The  discourses  of  whiteness 
used  by  that  movement  have  been  explored  by  several  researchers  (Ferber  1998;  Daniels 
1997;  Novick  1995;  Ridgeway  1990). 

Other  researchers  have  explored  the  psychological  dimensions  of  racism  for 
whites.  Such  work  has  typically  labeled  racism  a  disease  of  white  Americans,  and  has 
attempted  to  find  out  the  causes  of  and  cure  for  that  illness  (Kovel  1984;  Jahoda  1960; 
Allport  1954;  Adomo,  Frenkel-Brunswik,  Levinson  and  Sanford  1950).  Despite  the 
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significant  contributions  of  these  studies  to  the  understanding  of  prejudice,  their  focus  on 
racism  as  resulting  from  individual  white  personality  disorders  or  developmental  conflicts 
leaves  unexamined  the  structural  and  cultural  bases  of  white  privilege. 

More  recent  work  has  studied  "everyday  racism,"  the  institutionally-supported 
daily  oppression  of  people  of  color  by  the  white  dominant  system  in  U.S.  society  (Feagin 
and  Sikes  1994;  Hacker  1992;  Essed  1990).  Such  work  highlights  the  fact  that 
discrimination  is  neither  infrequent  nor  the  fault  of  a  few  sick  white  minds.  Instead,  it  is 
pervasive,  and  is  supported  not  only  by  most  white  individuals,  but  also  by  a  culture  of 
racism  (Cohen  1998;  Feagin  and  Vera  1995;  Goldberg  1993;  Wellman  1993;  Caditz 
1976).  Some  of  this  work  suggests  that  racism  is  harmftil  not  only  to  people  of  color,  but 
to  whites  and  to  the  entire  society  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995;  Bowser  and  Hunt  1981). 

Feagin  and  Vera's  White  Racism:  The  Basics  (1995)  pioneered  the  use  of 
interviews  with  whites  to  explore  how  they  construct  whiteness  in  a  way  that  allows  them 
to  retain  certain  "sincere  fictions"  of  the  white  self  (see  also  Vera  and  Gordon 
forthcoming;  Vera,  Feagin  and  Gordon  1996).  Their  in-depth  discussions  vA\h  white 
Americans  revealed  that  white  people  construct  elaborate  explanations  to  claim  that  they 
and  the  racial  system  are  fair  and  good,  even  though  it  is  evident  that  people  of  color  are 
systematically  disadvantaged.  Firmly  holding  to  the  ideal  that  if  one  works  hard  in  the 
U.S.,  she  or  he  will  be  rewarded,  most  of  their  respondents  blame  African  Americans  for 
their  failures,  using  stereotypical  representations  of  them.  Ironically,  although  some  go  as 
far  as  to  use  racially  derogatory  language  in  the  interview  (such  as  one  young  woman  who 
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refers  to  African  Americans  repeatedly  as  "apes"),  they  claim  to  not  be  racist  in  any  sense, 
because  racists,  to  them,  are  "people  in  white  robes  burning  black  people  on  crosses  and 
stuff'  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995:161). 

Another  recent  body  of  research  attempts  to  categorize  white  people  in  terms  of 
their  stance  on  race  and  racism.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  these  is  Frankenberg's 
typology,  presented  in  White  Women,  Race  Matters:  The  Social  Construction  of 
Whiteness  (1993).  In  this  volume,  Frankenberg  describes  three  distinct  perspectives  on 
race:  the  "essentialist"  view,  the  "color-blind"  (power-evasive)  view,  and  the  "race/power 
conscious"  view.  According  to  Frankenberg,  white  individuals,  as  well  as  white  society 
move  through  these  three  phases  on  their  way  to  anti-racism.  Frankenberg's  typology  has 
been  extremely  valuable  in  describing  racism,  and  asserting  that  different  white  people  may 
be  acting  according  to  different  perspectives  on  race.  Her  research  has  helped  to  show  the 
complexity  of  racism,  and  has  also  contributed  to  dispelling  the  notion  that  the  only 
perpetrators  of  racism  are  white  supremacist  extremists. 

Since  publication  of  her  book,  other  authors  have  begun  to  apply  Frankenberg's 
typology  to  their  research,  and  have  elaborated  on  the  various  perspectives  she  outlines 
(O'Brien  1999;  Carr  1997).  Particularly,  Frankenberg's  discussion  of  color-blind  racism 
has  been  useful  for  understanding  the  denial  many  whites  cling  to  regarding  racism  and 
white  privilege.  This  new  understanding  has  added  to  existing  work  aimed  at  increasing 
white  awareness  and  thus  combating  racism  (Kivel  1996;  Barndt  1991;  Katz  1978).  Yet 
although  studies  have  explored  whiteness  at  the  extremes  of  racism  and  antiracism,  no 
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significant  research  has  empirically  demonstrated  how  average  whites  think  and  feel  about 
their  own  race  and  ethnicity,  as  well  as  that  of  others. 
White  Autobiography 

Some  whites  have  written  autobiographies  chronicling  how  they  came  to  know 
themselves  as  white,  and  what  that  means  in  their  lives.  These  autobiographies  include 
stories  of  white  individuals  joining  families  of  color  (Lazarre  1996,  Harrington  1992); 
stories  of  whites  who  have  discovered  they  are  already  related  to  people  of  color 
(Wiencek  1999;  Ball  1998;  Williams  1995);  memoirs  of  "race  traitors"  (Segrest  1994)  and 
race  pretenders  (Griffin  1960);  and  chronicles  of  racial  understandings  reached  in  the  life 
histories  of  various  whites  (Sartwell  1998;  Ellis  1995;  Killian  1994;  Halsey  1977;  Smith 
1963).  Additionally,  some  have  published  anthologies  of  multiple  personal  narratives 
about  race  (by  whites,  people  of  color,  and  biracial  Americans)  with  varying  degrees  of 
accompanying  analysis  (Gillan  and  Gillan  1999;  Takaki  1998;  Thompson  and  Tyagil996; 
Funderburg  1994;  Terkel  1992;  Blauner  1989).  With  the  exception  of  Blauner's  and 
Terkel's  compilations  of  collected  narratives,  all  other  anthologies  and  individual 
autobiographies  are,  by  necessity,  written  by  reasonably  racially  aware  whites.  Thus, 
because  everyday  whites  (who  usually  do  not  notice  their  whiteness)  do  not  usually  write 
racial  autobiographies,  the  story  of  "everyday  whiteness"  has  not  yet  been  told. 

Whiteness  Research 

To  be  'superior,'  to  be  the  'best  people  on  the  earth'  with  the  'best  system'  of 
making  a  living,  because  your  sallow  skin  was  white  and  you  were  'Anglo-Saxon,' 
made  you  forget  that  you  were  eaten  up  with  malaria  and  hookworm;  made  you 
forget  that  you  lived  in  a  shanty  and  ate  pot-likker  and  combread,  and  worked  long 
hours  for  nothing.  Nobody  could  take  away  from  you  this  whiteness  that  made  you 
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and  your  way  of  life  'superior.'  They  could  take  your  house,  your  job,  your  fun; 
they  could  steal  your  wages,  keep  you  from  acquiring  knowledge;  they  could  tax 
your  vote  or  cheat  you  out  of  it;  they  could  by  arousing  your  anxieties  make  you 
impotent;  but  they  could  not  strip  your  white  skin  off  of  you.  It  became  the  poor 
white's  most  precious  possession,  a  'charm'  staving  off  utter  dissolution.  And  in 
devious,  perverse  ways  it  helped  maintain  his  sanity  in  an  insane  worid, 
compensating  him— as  did  his  church's  promise  of  haven— from  so  many  spiritual 
bruises  and  material  deprivations.  (Lillian  Smith,  Killers  of  the  Dream  (1963:164- 
165)) 

In  the  late  1990s,  a  new  branch  of  race  studies,  termed  "whiteness"  or  "white" 
studies,  began  to  unravel  the  social  construction  called  "whiteness."  That  is,  instead  of 
studying  white  people  (as  does  the  white  identity  research  summarized  above),  these 
theorists  study  whiteness  as  a  thing,  a  social  construct.  This  new  field  of  study  has 
received  national  media  attention  (for  example,  on  NPR's  Talk  of  the  Nation,  broadcast 
July  14,  1998),  and  has  even  spawned  a  research  institute,  called  "The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  White  American  Culture"  (web  site:  http://www.euroamerican.org).  So  far,  this 
research  area  has  been  dominated  by  cultural  studies  practitioners,  particularly  those  doing 
work  in  literary  and  film  studies,  but  has  also  included  historical  research,  legal  theory, 
autobiography,  some  limited  sociological  research,  and  several  anthologies.  FoUowdng  is  a 
summary  of  these  various  branches  of  research  on  whiteness,  beginning  with  a  discussion 
of  early  African  American  writing  on  whiteness,  which  began  white  studies  and  cut  across 
disciplinary  boundaries. 
Early  Writing  by  African  Americans 

A  recent  volume  edited  by  David  Roediger,  entitled  Black  on  White:  Black  Writers 
on  What  it  Means  to  be  White  (1998)  filled  an  important  research  gap  by  reminding  race 
theorists  that  long  before  white  studies  became  part  of  white-dominated  academia,  people 
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of  color,  and  particularly  African  Americans,  had  been  writing  about  whiteness.  It  was 
people  of  color,  and  not  white  academics,  who  pioneered  whiteness  studies.  As  will  be 
discussed  later,  both  because  of  their  status  as  a  minority,  as  well  as  due  to  their  treatment 
by  whites,  people  of  color  have  always  had  to  know  whites  better  than  whites  have  known 
people  of  color,  or  known  themselves.  Even  while  they  were  enslaved,  African  Americans 
analyzed  the  behavior  of  their  captors,  as  in  the  writing  of  Harriet  Jacobs,  a  young  slave 
who  wrote  the  "plain  truth"  about  living  in  a  white  Southern  home  in  her  1861  memoir. 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl  (Roediger  1998:283).  Thus,  much  of  the  current 
whiteness  research  builds  on  or  echoes  the  work  of  African  Americans  written  decades  or 
even  centuries  ago. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  volume,  Roediger  critiques  the  failure  of  white  historians 
and  other  academics  to  give  due  credit  to  scholarly  and  literary  texts  by  African  Americans 
that  chronicle  white  life.  His  collection  then  goes  on  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
remedying  this  ethnocentric  oversight.  Many  African  American  authors  wrote  works 
specifically  confronting  the  challenge  of  how  to  deal  with  "white  folks."  For  example,  as 
early  as  1860,  a  Brooklyn  schoolteacher  named  William  J.  Wilson,  in  an  essay  entitled 
"What  Shall  We  Do  with  the  White  People?,"published  in  Frederick  Douglass'  Anglo- 
African  Magazine,  expresses  "pity"  for  whites  and  suggests  that  African  Americans  have 
been  too  "modest"  in  not  previously  asking  the  question  offered  in  his  title  (Roediger 
1998).  Wilson's  essay  summarizes  the  contradictions  of  white  ideology  and  practice,  more 
than  three  decades  before  Gurmar  Myrdal  did  so: 
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Prior  to  their  broil  with  the  English  people  in  Europe,  they  framed  a  form  of 
government,  which  to  all  human  appearance  promised  well.  It  seemed  to  contain 
all  the  elements  of  success.  Its  foundation  had  the  look  of  solidity  and  its  frame 
work,  that  of  strength  and  durability.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  free  and  equal;  and  endowed  with  certain  and  inalienable  rights; 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

This  grand,  this  lofty,  this  truthfiil  language  constituted  its  four  comer 
stones;  and  the  civilized  worid  naturally  enough  looked  for  a  noble  and  lasting 
superstructure  to  be  built  thereon.  The  great  masses  of  the  old  worid  sighed  and 
hoped  for  it:  and  the  Crowns  trembled  and  feared  because  of  it.  Both  clearly 
expected  the  rearing  high  up  in  its  topmost  lattice  a  beacon  light  that  would  lead  to 
a  new  era  among  the  governments  of  the  world;  but  both  have  been  disappointed 
(quoted  in  Roediger  1998:60). 

In  another  foreshadowing  of  recent  race  theory,  African  American  writer  George 
S.  Schuyler,  in  his  1927  essay,  "Our  White  Folks,"  analyzes  many  aspects  of  whiteness, 
including  the  most  visible  contradiction  of  the  racial  ideals  of  liberal  whites,  that  being 
their  general  reluctance  to  have  their  daughters  or  sons  marry  a  person  of  color.  In  fact, 
anticipating  the  argument  made  by  future  race  theorists,  he  calls  this  "sex  competition"  the 
"crux  of  the  entire  color  problem"  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998:78). 

Authors  of  color  have  explored  the  role  of  fears  and  fascination  surrounding 
people  of  color  in  constructing  white  identities.  Frederick  Douglass  wrote  of  how  white 
terror  was  used  on  Southern  plantations  to  form  a  sense  of  white  supremacy  (Roediger 
1998).  Similarly,  Zora  Neale  Hurston  asserted  that  "'Seeing  the  daily  humiliations  of 
darker  people  confirms  the  [white]  child  in  its  superiority'"  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998:15). 
Another  of  the  most  important  early  race  theorists,  Ralph  Ellison,  theorized  that  white 
terror  perpetrated  on  people  of  color  helps  to  form  white  unity  (Roediger  1998).  This 
work  has  been  carried  forth  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  by  African  American  intellectuals  such 
as  Toni  Morrison  and  bell  hooks. 
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African  Americans  have  long  been  conscious  of  the  contradiction  of  white  hostility 
and  fascination  directed  toward  them.  In  his  1927  essay,  "The  Caucasian  Storms  Hariem," 
Rudolph  Fisher,  a  scientist  and  fiction  writer  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance  considers  "this 
sudden,  contagious  interest  in  everything  Negro"  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998:216). 
Similarly,  Langston  Hughes,  in  his  1934  short  story  "Slaves  on  the  Block,"  paints  a  picture 
of  "Michael  and  Anne  Carraway,"  examples  of  "people  who  went  in  for  Negroes"  (quoted 
in  Roediger  1998:240).  As  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  seven,  in  the  1990s  bell  hooks  and 
Karia  Holloway  pick  up  this  analysis  of  white  appropriation  of  the  cultures  of  people  of 
color.  Also,  in  1991,  Roediger  himself  analyzes  the  combination  of  fear  and  fascination  in 
white  blackface  minstrelsy  of  the  1800s,  and  the  role  this  played  in  the  social  construction 
of  whiteness. 

Before  it  became  common  (with  the  work  of  such  theorists  as  Roediger,  Theodore 
Allen,  and  Omi  and  Winant)  to  write  of  the  "social  construction  of  whiteness,"  Afiican 
American  scholars  had  written  about  race  as  a  social  rather  than  biological  trait.  Toni 
Morrison  asserts: 

For  three  hundred  years  black  Americans  insisted  that  "race"  was  no  usefully 
distinguishing  factor  in  human  relationships.  During  those  same  three  centuries 
every  academic  discipline.  .  insisted  that  "race"  was  the  determining  factor  in 
human  development  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998: 11). 

Ralph  Ellison  and  Malcohn  X  both  highlighted  the  observation  that  the  quickest  way  for 

an  immigrant  to  "become"  white,  and  thus  feel  "instantly  American"  was  to  learn  to  deride 

African  Americans  (Roediger  1998: 19).  James  Baldwin,  in  his  essay  "On  Being  'White'.  . 

.and  Other  Lies,"  notes  that  "[n]o  one  was  white  before  he/she  came  to  America"  (quoted 


in  Roediger  1998:21).  According  to  Baldwin,  whiteness  entails  a  choice  to  include  certain 
aspects  of  human  experience  in  one's  life  and  to  exclude  others,  relegating  them  to  the 
racial  Other. 

Finally,  another  broad  theme  addressed  first  by  African  American  writers  was  the 

role  of  class  and  capitalism  in  racial  division  and  tension.  Before  any  white  scholar  gave 

the  topic  serious  consideration,  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  Oliver  C.  Cox,  and  other  African 

American  labor  historians  considered  the  economic  aspects  of  white  privilege.  As  will  be 

discussed  in  later  chapters,  Du  Bois  formulated  what  is  perhaps  the  single  most  useful 

concept  in  class  analyses  of  racial  tensions:  the  "psychological  wages  of  whiteness"  (Du 

Bois  1935).  Not  only  academics,  but  also  African  American  artists,  offered  analyses  of  the 

capitalist  role  in  matters  of  race.  Consider  the  following  poem  by  Langston  Hughes,  titled 

"White  Man" 

Sure  I  know  you! 
You're  a  White  Man. 
I'm  a  Negro. 

You  take  all  the  best  jobs  •'  ^  - 

And  leave  us  the  garbage  cans  to  empty 
and 

The  halls  to  clean. 

You  have  a  good  time  in  a  big  house  at 

Palm  Beach 
And  rent  us  the  back  alleys 
And  the  dirty  slums. 
You  enjoy  Rome- 
And  take  Ethiopia. 
White  Man!  White  Man! 
Let  Louis  Armstrong  play  it- 
And  you  copyright  it 
And  make  the  money. 
You're  the  smart  guy,  White  Man! 
You  got  everything! 
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But  now, 

I  hear  your  name  ain't  really  White 
Man. 

I  hear  it's  something 
Marx  wrote  down 
Fifty  years  ago- 

That  rich  people  don't  like  to  read. 

Is  that  true,  White  Man? 

Is  your  name  in  a  book 

Called  the  Communist  Manifesto? 

Is  your  name  spelled 

C-A-P-I-T-A-L-I-S-T? 

Are  you  always  a  White  Man? 

Huh? 

(From  New  Masses  magazine,  December  1936,  quoted  in  Roediger  1998:124- 
125). 


The  above  summary  is  a  mere  sampling  of  the  vast  amount  of  African  American 
writing  on  whiteness,  which  has  spanned  decades  and  topical  areas.  The  African  American 
tradition  of  analysis  of  whiteness  which  began  in  the  1800s  has  continued  in  the  work  of 
African  American  scholars  writing  today.  Some  of  their  work  will  be  addressed  in  the 
following  sections  focusing  on  various  genres  of  whiteness  studies. 
Cultural  Studies 

The  field  of  literary  studies  has  often  been  a  place  for  locating  the  artifacts  of  social 
trends.  Two  seminal  works  in  cultural  studies  have  been  cited  as  the  first  examples  of 
white  studies.  First,  Toni  Morrison,  in  Playing  in  the  Dark:  Whiteness  and  the  Literary 
Imagination  (1992)  recenters  whiteness,  not  in  an  effort  to  elevate  it,  but  rather  to 
problematize  its  normality.  Similarly,  in  his  ground-breaking  book.  White,  Richard  Dyer 
examines  images  of  whiteness  in  film,  photography,  and  visual  art  in  order  to  discover 
how  whiteness  takes  the  position  of  "ordinariness"  in  Western  culture  (1997).  Since  the 
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publication  of  these  two  works,  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  examinations  of 
whiteness  in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of  cultural  studies  (Keating  1995).  Some  literary 
research  has  looked  at  "ethnics,"  both  white  and  non-white,  as  literary  images  (Butcher 
1984).  Whiteness  has  been  examined  in  film  (e.g.,  Negra  1998;  Giroux  1997),  media 
photography  (e.g..  Bloom  1994),  and  in  broader  cultural  and  political  discourse  and  theory 
(Bhabha  1998;  Crenshaw  1997).  Most  of  these  studies  approach  cultural  images  of 
whiteness  not  only  as  artifacts  of  what  white  and  people  of  color  "do"  about  race,  but  also 
as  influences  on  racial  discourse  and  behavior.  Thus  whiteness  is  a  social  construction, 
which,  once  created,  flirther  constructs  the  social. 
Historical  Research 

Studies  focusing  on  the  history  of  whiteness  have  tended  to  do  so  fi-om  either  a 
"group"  or  regional  perspective.  Some  research  has  explored  generally  how  various 
European  immigrant  groups  came  to  be  constructed  as  "white"  (Bonnett  1998b,  Jacobson 
1998;  Roediger  1991).  Others  have  provided  in-depth  analyses  of  the  "whitening"  of 
particular  groups,  such  as  the  Irish  (Ignatiev  1995;  Allen  1994),  the  British  working  class 
(Bonnett  1998a),  and  Jewish  Americans  (Sacks  1998).  Other  research  has  taken  more  of  a 
geographical  or  regional  approach,  locating  the  construction  of  particular  "whitenesses"  in 
space  and  time  (Hale  1998a;  Hale  1998b;  Jackson  1998,  Bonnett  1997).  Finally,  some 
older  historical  research  has  traced  the  rise  and  fall  of  white  political  domination  (Takaki 
1979;  Schrag  1970).  Some  of  the  most  important  work  in  the  area  of  historical  studies  of 
whiteness  has  been  that  of  Omi  and  Winant  (1986).  In  their  seminal  work,  Racial 
Formation  in  the  United  States:  From  the  1960s  to  the  1980s  (1986),  Omi  and  Winant 
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trace  how  various  "groups  become  racially  identified"  (1986:3).  Their  approach  combines 
the  best  of  micro  and  macro  social  theory  through  the  concept  of  "racial  formation," 
which  demonstrates  that  race  is  a  social  construction,  without  any  essential  characteristics, 
that  is  historically  contextualized  (1986). 

Recently,  Michael  Omi  has  examined  an  "emerging  crisis  of  white  identity"  (1996). 
Nearly  one  in  every  four  Americans  counted  in  the  last  census  were  of  Afiican,  Asian, 
Latino  or  Native  American  ancestry  (Omi  1996).  Population  projections  suggest  that  by 
the  year  2050,  white  Americans  will  be  a  minority  in  the  U.S.  (Feagin  2000).  Because  of 
the  dramatic  demographic  changes  at  work  in  the  U.S.,  Omi  argues  that  there  is  a  crisis  of 
white  identity  which  has  caused  whites  to  become  racialized.  Part  of  this  racialization  is 
based  on  the  unprecedented  perception  that  being  white  is  now  a  cultural  and  economic 
handicap  (Omi  1996).  Omi  also  asserts  that  the  "'twilight  of  white  ethnicity,'"  referring  to 
the  fact  that  most  white  people  know  little  about  their  ethnicity,  means  that  racial 
identification  will  grow  in  significance  for  white  people  (1996). 
Legal  Theory 

Legal  theorists  have  examined  the  role  that  law  has  played  in  the  social 
construction  and  maintenance  of  whiteness.  In  portions  of  his  book,  And  We  Are  Not 
Saved:  The  Elusive  Quest  for  RacialJustice  (1987),  legal  scholar  Derrick  Bell 
demonstrates  how  civil  rights  litigation  has  helped  whites  retain  the  benefits  of  whiteness. 
In  a  tremendously  important  article,  Cheryl  Harris  discusses  the  construction  of  whiteness 
as  "property,"  protected  by  law  (1993).  Similariy,  in  his  1996  work.  White  by  Law,  Ian 
Lopez  shows  through  the  analysis  of  two  court  cases  how  the  boundaries  of  whiteness  are 
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maintained  in  law  and  legal  precedent.  His  analysis  calls  into  question  the  "likelihood  of  a 
self-deconstructive  White  race  consciousness"  that  renounces  race  privilege  (1996:197). 

Legal  scholars  have  also  recently  begun  to  question  the  color-blind  standard  for 
race  neutrality  in  the  workplace,  asserting  that  what  passes  for  "color-blind"  is  actually 
based  on  "transparent"  white  norms  of  behavior  (Flagg  1995;  Fair  1993).  Because  whites 
do  not  think  of  themselves  racially,  decision-making  in  such  workplaces  must  be  treated 
with  skepticism  as  to  its  neutrality,  particularly  when  all  decision-makers  are  white  men 
(Flagg  1993).  Other  researchers  have  used  criticism  of  color-blind  policy  to  explore  its 
implications  in  public  policy,  politics,  and  culture.  This  research  elucidates  how  white 
people  are  "invested"in  whiteness  both  as  a  source  of  material  rewards  and  as  resource  for 
their  identity  construction  (Lipsitz  1998). 
Sociological  Research 

Recently,  some  sociologists  have  turned  their  research  efforts  to  examining 
whiteness.  For  example,  Charles  Gallagher,  using  data  based  on  interviews  with  white 
students,  found  that  paradoxically,  while  most  of  them  see  themselves  as  "color-blind," 
they  also  see  their  whiteness  as  a  liability  (1997).  Believing  themselves  to  live  in  a 
meritocracy,  these  white  young  people  view  affirmative  action  as  "reverse  discrimination," 
and  hold  African  American  entertainers  and  sports  figures  up  as  evidence  of  "equal 
opportunity."  Additionally,  most  of  his  white  students,  feeling  no  sense  of  ethnicity,  have 
undergone  a  process  of  "racialization,"  in  which  a  racial  identity  takes  precedence  over  an 
ethnic  identification  (Omi  and  Winant  1986). 


Similarly,  Joyce  King  found  that  many  of  her  white  students  engage  in  what  she 
calls  "dysconscious  racism,"  loosely  defined  as  the  failure  to  recognize  the  normative 
framework  of  racism  as  something  that  permeates  societal  institutions  and  not  just 
individual  psyches  (1997).  In  failing  to  see  structural  racism,  these  students'  positions 
serve  to  defend  white  privilege. 

In  a  study  of  young  British  whites,  Ann  Phoenix  found  that  most  of  them  have  not 
thought  about  what  it  means  to  be  white,  and  do  not  consider  themselves  proud  to  be 
white,  because  individualist  notions  cause  them  to  believe  one  should  only  be  proud  of 
individual  achievement  (1997).  Many  were  also  reluctant  to  voice  pride  in  being  white 
because  they  believed  that  only  white  supremacists  would  do  so.  Phoenix  also  found  that 
having  grown  up  relatively  isolated  from  people  of  color  allowed  the  young  people  to 
retain  stereotypical  views  of  them.  Finally,  Phoenix  suggested  the  need  for  whiteness  to 
become  an  "overt  identity,"  and  for  further  research  into  the  racialized  identities  of  young 
whites  (1997).  Other  researchers  have  suggested  the  need  to  explore  the  role  of  whiteness 
in  pedagogy  (Giroux  1998).  This  sociological  attention  to  whiteness  as  a  "thing"  to  be 
studied  is  relatively  new,  compared  to  the  studies  of  white  racial  identity,  white  ethnic 
identity,  and  white  racism  that  have  preceded  it. 


PART  II 
DISCURSIVE  USE  OF  RACE 


CHAPTER  THREE 
TOPICAL  CONTENT 


While  teaching  a  race  and  ethnicity  course  at  a  southeastern  university  in  the  late 
1990s,  I  met  significant  resistance  from  the  white  members  of  the  class.  Over  and 
over,  my  assertions  of  continuing  inequality  were  met  with  incredulity  and,  quite 
often,  hostility.  One  day,  during  the  break  in  the  three-hour  class,  a  young  white 
man  approached  me.  He  began  by  informing  me  that  his  grade  in  the  course 
stood  at  a  C,  and  he  could  not  have  aCina  sociology  course,  that  he  expected  to 
be  relatively  easy.  As  I  swallowed  my  feelings  about  this  comment,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  he  was  puzzled  by  the  approach  of  the  course.  I  asked  him  what  was 
troubling  him.  He  answered  that  when  he  signed  up  for  the  course,  he  expected  us 
to  "just  talk  about  the  cultures  of  various  groups,  you  know,  what  they  wear,  what 
they  like  to  eat,  the  music  they  listen  to,  stuff  like  that.  "  With  some  degree  of 
amusement,  I  replied,  "Well,  this  course  definitely  does  take  a  power-conflict 
approach. " 

Some  have  focused  their  research  on  the  language  of  racism,  giving  attention  to  its 
form  as  well  as  its  content  (Van  Dijk  1996;  Wetherell  and  Potter  1992;  Van  Dijk  1987). 
Talk  is  not  the  only  way  that  beliefs  about  race  are  shown,  they  are  also  demonstrated 
through  action  (Van  Dijk  1987).  Thus,  this  analysis  will  avoid  linguistic 
idealism-discourse  is  not  all  there  is  to  racism.  Yet,  as  Best  and  Kellner  assert,  discourse 
can  be  viewed  as  both  "a  site  and  object  of  struggle  where  different  groups  strive  for 
hegemony  and  the  production  of  meaning  and  ideology"  (1991:26).  Racial  discourse  can 
be  both  an  instrument  of  power,  as  well  as  a  manifestation  of  power. 

Since  many  of  these  whites  have  been  isolated  from  people  of  color  for  much  of 
their  lives,  most  of  what  they  "do"  about  race  may  indeed  be  talk.  To  Van  Dijk  and  others, 
"discourse"  is  not  just  an  abstracted  result  of  social  interaction,  it  is  a  form  of  social 
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interaction.  Discourse  analyses  of  racism  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  "prejudice  is 
socially  reproduced  through  discourse"  (Van  Dijk  1987:30),  and  consider  various  levels  of 
discourse,  from  the  word  or  phrase  to  more  complex  "speech  acts,"  such  as  stories  (Van 
Dijk  1987).  Everyday  racial  talk  is  both  constitutive  of  and  constituted  by  higher  levels  of 
discursive  communication.  Thus  racial  communication  in  the  media,  educational  materials 
and  talk,  political  writing  and  speech,  and  in  other  institutional  communication  and 
documentation  is  made  up  of  everyday  cultural  discourses  of  race,  and  in  turn  these  forms 
of  communication  influence  individuals'  racial  ideological  language. 

In  analyzing  the  language  used  in  these  autobiographical  texts  on  a  micro  level 
(words,  phrases,  themes),  one  can  see  how  cultural  discourses  of  race  can  be  used  to 
validate  ideologies  of  racism,  whether  color-blind  or  more  supremacist-based. 
Undoubtably,  often  research  respondents  do  not  seem  to  be  intentionally  "racist."  Instead, 
they  are  routinely  making  sense  of  their  racialized  lives  by  drawing  on  cultural  discourses 
of  race,  many  of  which  are  often  used  in  promotion  of  racist  ideologies. 

Multiple  societal  discourses  of  race  exist,  and  can  be  employed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  same  respondent  may  use,  for  example,  a 
"color-blind"  phrase  immediately  followed  by  statements  of  racial  essentialism.  The 
particulars  of  individual  experience,  as  well  as  situational  variables,  influence  the  ways 
discourses  of  race  are  used  in  personal  communication  (Van  Dijk  1996).  Setting  aside  the 
experiential  variation  in  the  ways  societal  discourses  are  used,  the  substance,  or  topical 
content  of  the  racial  discourses  show  a  degree  of  similarity  across  white  authors  (Van  Dijk 
1996). 
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For  example,  a  study  of  racial  discourses  of  majority  group  members  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  California  revealed  six  distinct  topical  areas.  These  were  discussions  of 
l)national  policies  on  immigration;  2)  work  issues  related  to  minorities;  3)  educational 
topics  related  to  minorities,  particularly  language  issues  in  schools;  4)  social  problems 
supposedly  caused  or  exacerbated  by  minorities;  5)  assertions  regarding  the  rights  and 
duties  of  minorities;  and  6)  cultural  norms  and  differences  of  minority  groups  (Van  Dijk 
1987),  Van  Dijk's  study  found  very  little  difference  between  topics  in  Amsterdam  and 
California  among  the  white  majority,  except  that  in  California  they  professed  slightly  more 
tolerance  of  the  idea  of  immigration,  though  perhaps  still  not  being  accepting  of  its  policy 
implementation.  This  study  and  others  suggest  that  cross-nationally,  those  considered 
white  have  remarkably  similar  attitudes  on  matters  of  race. 

Perhaps  in  part  because  of  their  youth,  respondents  in  this  dissertation  do  not  often 
address  the  first  three  of  topics  listed  above.  However,  they  do  discuss  many  issues  related 
to  the  last  three.  These  major  topics  in  the  autobiographies  are  used  to  tell  white  stories 
and  construct  white  identities.  Given  that  fact  that  whiteness  is  in  some  ways  a  stigmatized 
identity,  the  respondents  sometimes  struggle  to  tell  stories  of  whiteness  while  presenting 
themselves  as  positively  as  possible  (Deaux  and  Ethier  1998;  Van  Dijk  1987;  Goffinan 
1959).  Van  Dijk  also  found  this  to  be  true  in  his  research.  With  few  exceptions,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  the  author  casts  her  or  himself  as  a  sympathetic  character,  either  as  a 
"neutral"  observer  of  societal  racial  tensions,  or  as  a  person  with  appropriate  values  and 
morals  regarding  topics  of  race.  In  other  words,  the  white  respondent  uses  discourses  of 
race  in  such  a  way  as  to  reinforce  sincere  fictions  of  the  white  self 
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Beyond  the  common  autobiographical  goal  of  positive  self-presentation,  these 
racial  autobiographies  serve  a  more  particular  purpose.  Written  from  a  position  of 
dominance,  they  represent  attempts  to  regulate  the  discursive  use  of  race.  The  authors  do 
this  by  using  "coded  language";  words  that  ostensibly  recognize  and  support  sacred 
American  ideals,  while  covertly  standing  in  for  negative  racial  characterizations,  or 
implying  that  "others"  are  in  opposition  to  these  ideals.  The  substantive  content  of  the 
autobiographical  discourse  is  thus  inundated  with  references  to  such  concepts  as 
"individualism,"  "equality,"  "respect,"  "merit,"  "hard  work,"  "crime"  and  "responsibility." 

These  racial  code  words  are  used  differently  by  different  authors,  and  by  the  same 
author  in  various  contexts.  Some  authors  even  recognize  the  legitimate  complaints  of 
people  of  color,  and  use  the  coded  language  in  relatively  non-racist  or  anti-racist  portions 
of  their  autobiographies.  Whether  sympathetic  or  not  to  the  situations  of  people  of  color, 
each  of  the  white  authors  writes  from  the  same  position  of  discursive  judge.  From  their 
position  of  power,  these  white  people  decide  when,  where  and  how  "race"  should  enter 
the  debate  at  all.  Asked  to  write  about  whiteness,  the  autobiographers  more  often  discuss 
"otherness,"  and  particularly  whether  or  not  others  are  using  race  correctly. 

This  racial  discourse  marks  a  departure  from  much  of  the  race  talk  of  past 
generations  (see,  e.g.  Blauner  1994;  Blauner  1989).  Unlike  their  parents  and  grandparents, 
who  were  more  prone  to  attribute  stereotypes  to  people  of  color,  and  thus  cast  negative 
judgements  on  them,  these  respondents  judge  people  of  color  for  their  incorrect  or 
inappropriate  uses  of  race—for  what  they  are  doing  with  race.  In  either  instance,  it  is 
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important  to  note  that  speaking  of  race,  for  whites,  most  often  means  speaking  of  the 
other,  not  of  whiteness,  which  remains  unspoken  and  therefore  unaccounted  for. 

Many  of  the  autobiographies  include  portions  that  make  clear  what  are  acceptable 
uses  of  race  talk.  Some,  like  the  young  man  in  the  opening  vignette,  tolerate  the  use  of 
race  as  an  object  of  curiosity  or  exploration.  Other  uses  of  race  are  obviously  censured  by 
the  respondents.  For  example,  many  judge  quite  harshly  those  they  believe  are  using  race 
to  receive  unfair  advantages  or  benefits.  Following  are  empirical  examples  of  three  uses  of 
race  that  these  autobiographers  consider  appropriate  and  those  considered  inappropriate. 

Appropriate  Uses  of  Race 

To  refer  to  race  is  first  to  acknowledge  difference,  whether  or  not  one  considers 
that  difference  to  be  a  biological  "truth"  or  a  social  construction.  Recent  research  has 
asserted  that  for  whites  who  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  racist,  noticing  difference  at  all 
has  been  taboo  (Carr  1997;  Frankenberg  1993).  My  data  suggest  that,  at  least  for  young 
whites,  it  is  not  noticing  difference  that  is  subject  for  debate,  but  under  what 
circumstances  one  may  do  so,  and  may  speak  of  it.  If  there  is  one  word  that  is  used  more 
often  than  all  others  in  these  data,  it  is  most  likely  the  word  "difference."  The  participants 
in  this  study  apparently  struggle  more  with  what  to  "do"  about  the  increasing  difference  in 
their  environment  than  with  almost  any  other  issue  of  race.  In  fact,  my  research  suggests 
that  race  is  often  equated  with  difference,  or  difference  is  used  as  code  for  race,  which 
some  respondents  believe  is  wrong  ever  to  invoke.  A  common  assertion  in  the 
autobiographies  is  that  one  should  try  to  ignore  difference  (thus  ignore  "race")  to 
whatever  degree  is  possible,  a  perspective  close  to  the  color-blind  position  described  by 
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race  theorists.  However,  even  when  this  perspective  is  advanced  in  the  autobiographies,  it 
is  with  mention  of  how  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  be  color-blind. 

Another  stance  is  that  one  should  recognize  people's  dififerences,  and  use  these  as 
a  guide  for  future  encounters  with  similar  persons.  For  some,  this  can  be  an  essentialist 
perspective,  where  differences  are  viewed  as  biological  or  cultural  absolutes.  Others  are 
more  "race-conscious,"  that  is,  they  recognize  differences  in  experience  that  come  from 
being  labeled  as  part  of  a  racial  group.  Finally,  another  way  the  respondents  deal  with 
difference  in  their  writing  is  to  laud  it  as  something  that  adds  "color"  to  our  lives,  and 
should  be  embraced.  In  the  last  two  perspectives,  "difference"  is  oflen  cast  as  not  only 
racial,  though  this  might  be  the  primary  form,  but  also  religious,  ethnic,  class,  or 
ability/disability.  By  bringing  in  other  forms  of  difference  and  diversity,  the  autobiographer 
effectively  signals  that  she  or  he  is  not  overly  concerned  with  race. 

Each  of  these  perspectives  on  difference  represents  an  appropriate  use  of  race  in 
discursive  whiteness,  and  more  than  one  can  be  found  in  any  one  autobiography.  Again, 
the  white  individual  cannot  be  categorized  in  terms  of  the  use  of  race  she  or  he  has  chosen. 
Instead,  each  of  these  uses  is  legitimate  as  part  of  collective  whiteness. 
Naturalizing  Fears  and  Preferences 

A  recurring  theme  in  the  narratives  is  that  it  is  "natural"  for  people  to  choose  to 
interact  with  others  "like"  them,  and  to  fear  the  unknown  or  different.  What  is  taken  for 
granted  in  this  conceptualization  of  similarity  is  that  race  should  be  a  basis  for 
commonality  at  all.  Rarely  do  any  of  the  autobiographies  suggest  that  it  would  be  just  as 
natural  for  a  white  person  and  a  person  of  color  to  find  commonality  based  on,  say,  a 
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shared  interest  in  jazz  music,  as  it  would  for  a  white  person  who  likes  jazz  and  a  white 

person  who  likes  classical  music  to  become  friends.  In  fact,  as  will  be  described  in  a  later 

chapter,  one  of  the  most  profound  landmark  moments  of  whiteness  comes  for  many  in  the 

form  of  "crossings:"  moments  when  they  realize  that  they  have  enough  things  in  common 

with  a  person  of  color  to  begin  a  relationship  with  the  person.  The  fact  that  these  moments 

strike  most  of  the  autobiographers  as  dramatic  in  their  racial  autobiography  attests  to  the 

unnaturalness  of  the  event.  Hence,  one  appropriate  use  of  race  is  to  justify  one's  fears  and 

choices  with  naturalistic  explanations. 

In  the  following  example,  Kim  discusses  a  move  to  a  predominantly  white  school: 

Things  changed  a  lot  for  me  when  my  parents  put  me  in  private  school.  For  7*  and 
8*  grade  I  went  to  a  very  small  presbyterian  school.  Most  everyone  there  was 
white.  I  think  out  of  the  800  or  so  people  enrolled  grades  K-12,  there  were  less 
than  ten  black  people.  I  loved  this  school.  I  didn't  have  to  be  afraid  of  anyone 
anymore  and  I  was  surrounded  by  people  who  were  just  like  myself  I  think  that  it 
is  natural  for  people  to  want  to  be  around  others  who  are  like  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  a  bad  thing  that  I  was,  for  the  most  part,  separated  from  people  of 
different  races.  I  consider  myself  extremely  lucky  to  have  been  able  to  go  to  a 
school  hke  this. 

Not  only  does  Kim  justify  the  "naturalness"  of  people's  wanting  to  be  around  others  like 
themselves,  she  mentions  that  she  was  "lucky,"  because  in  being  around  people  who 
looked  like  her,  she  no  longer  had  to  be  afraid.  Ben,  who  is  particularly  articulate, 
perceives  how  what  he  considers  a  "flaw  of  human  nature"  could  be  a  "driving  force 
behind"  racism: 

After  talking  around  the  subject,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  biggest  barrier 
in  my  family  regarding  instilled  and  institutionalized  racism  stems  from  a  lack  of 
confrontation  and  communication.  Upon  further  thought,  I  imagine  this  could 
possibly  be  a  perpetuating  cancer  of  society  not  only  affecting  myself  After  this 
rather  depressing  thought,  I  figured  it  was  about  time  to  really  delve  into  my  racial 
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subconscious.  I  would  like  to  state  the  disclaimer  that  in  no  way  do  I  consider 
myself  a  racist  person.  However,  just  as  every  other  human  being,  I  am  as 
susceptible  to  the  flaws  of  human  nature.  Primarily  meaning  that  I  have  an  inborn 
fear  of  the  unknown  and  unfamiliar,  which  I  believe  may  have  been  the  driving 
force  behind  whatever  racist  conclusions  I  may  have  drawn  throughout  my 
lifetime.  I  imagine  the  best  way  to  formulate  this  paper  is  to  start  at  my  earliest 
childhood  memories  and  work  in  a  chronological  order. 

Although  his  analysis  differs  from  Kim's  in  that  he  believes  one  should  overcome  this 

"flaw  of  human  nature,"  Ben  still  uses  race  in  the  context  of  discussing  inborn 

characteristics.  One  can  see  in  this  theme  a  sincere  fiction  of  whiteness  ,  that  everyone  is 

equally  implicated  in  preferences  for  their  own  group,  thus  whites  are,  as  a  group, 

"innocent."  Carly  echoes  the  belief  that  all  "human  beings"  prefer  to  associate  with  others 

similar  to  them: 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  I  grew  up  in  a  white  world.  I  have  fiiends  of  different 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  but  the  majority  of  my  fiiends  are  white.  I  feel  that  we,  as 
human  beings,  associate  with  the  people  with  which  we  have  the  most  in  common, 
and  for  almost  eighteen  years  my  "group"  was  mainly  made  of  whites.  The  people 
with  whom  I  am  fiiends.  .  now  still  fall  into  the  "comfort-zone"  with  middle-class 
people,  but  now  have  color  added  to  the  mix.  I  feel  that  in  viewing  my  race,  I 
would  like  to  think  that  I  have  a  moderate  constructionist  view  of  my  race  as  well 
as  other  races  and  ethnicities. 

Carly' s  statement  introduces  another  common  use  of  race  that  is  applauded  in  the 

autobiographies:  the  use  of  race  to  create  diversity.  Although  Carly' s  "comfort-zone"  is 

still  primarily  composed  of  other  white  people,  she  has  now  added  middle  class  people  of 

color  "to  the  mix."  Note  that  even  when  pursuing  racial  diversity  in  her  fiiendships,  Carly 

is  still  concerned  with  class  similarity.  This  theme,  of  recognizing  race  in  order  to  add 

"color"  to  one's  life,  is  a  common  one  in  the  autobiographies. 
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Adding  "Color"  to  White  Experiences 

Most  of  the  respondents  wrote  life  stories  that  began  with  racially  homogenous 

childhoods.  Perhaps  this  leads  some  to  become  curious  about  the  lives  of  people  of  color. 

An  apparent  textual  recognition  of  race  that  is  therefore  acceptable  in  a  white  life  story  is 

in  order  to  present  oneself  as  appropriately  adherent  to  supposed  standards  of  diversity 

and  multiculturalism.  This  is  the  newer  version  of  the  old  claim  of  whites  that  "I  have 

friends  who  are  black."  For  example,  one  woman  states 

Throughout  my  life,  all  of  my  friends  have  usually  been  my  age  and  of  my 
ethnicity.  But  since  I've  come  to  the  [university],  I  have  several  friends  now  who 
are  Greek,  Jewish  and  of  other  faiths.  And  several  of  my  friends  are  republican  and 
some  are  democrats.  Political  views  do  not  dominate  my  friendships,  and  we  tend 
to  agree  on  the  majority  of  issues.  I  am  very  open  to  different  'kinds'  of  friends  and 
I  don't  limit  myself  to  who  becomes  my  friends.  If  I  like  a  person,  then  I  will  be 
friends  with  them.  Sure  I  stand  strong  in  what  I  believe  in  (my  faith  of  Christianity) 
but  I  respect  my  friends'  views  and  would  NEVER  hold  them  against  them.  It  is 
not  their  fault  that  they  happened  to  be  bom  into  a  family  that  was  Jewish  or  not 
Christian,  so  I  would  never  hold  it  against  them.  (Meredith) 

Although  here  Meredith  discusses  differences  in  religion  in  her  "kinds"  of  friends, 

elsewhere  she  similarly  discusses  racial  difference  in  friendships.  What  is  particularly 

interesting  in  this  passage  is  that  Meredith  still  writes  of  her  friends  not  being  like  her  as 

something  about  which  "faulf  needs  to  be  addressed,  whether  placed  with  someone  or 

withheld.  She  also  sets  herself  in  the  position  of  judge  of  difference  in  saying  that  she 

"would  never  hold  it  against  them." 

One  respondent  realizes  that  claims  of  having  friends  of  different  races  and 

ethnicities  does  not  necessarily  indicate  anything  particular  about  one's  views  of  race. 

Sawyer  writes 
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I  know  that  a  popular  phrase  has  been  thrown  around  by  people  trying  to  divert 
any  notion  that  they  may  be  racist.  The  phrase  that  I  have  heard  a  lot  is  "Some  of 
my  best  friends  are  black."  While  I  did  have  black  friends,  I  don't  think  that  having 
friends  of  a  certain  race  illustrates  one's  views  toward  an  entire  race.  It  certainly 
did  not  in  my  life.  As  I  got  into  middle  school,  I  clearly  began  to  see  skin  colors  of 
all  groups.  Students  no  longer  were  one  entity;  they  were  individuals  who 
belonged  to  certain  races.  I  kept  my  distance  from  certain  ones  in  the  halls,  sat 
away  from  them  when  I  ate  in  the  cafeteria,  and  even  made  sure  not  to  sit  close  to 
them  on  the  bus.  I'm  sure  that  friends  of  mine  were  hearing  the  same  opinions 
from  their  parents  that  I  was  from  mine,  and  we  all  related  with  each  other  about 
certain  groups. 

As  he  does  elsewhere  in  his  autobiography,  here  Sawyer  "blows  the  whistle"  on  whiteness 
by  exposing  the  subterfiige  of  a  particular  racial  "code"  phrase:  "some  of  my  best  friends 
are  black." 

Some  respondents  do  not  claim  friends  of  other  races  as  openly  as  those  quoted 

above.  In  other  passages  of  the  autobiographies,  the  benefits  of  difference  are  referenced 

in  more  abstract  terms: 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group  or  put  myself  in  their  shoes.  It's 
an  impossible  thing  to  realize.  So,  I  rely  on  the  fact  that  people  should  believe  and 
understand  that  everyone  is  different,  but  that  difference  is  good.  We  are  all  human 
beings  and  on  this  earth  together.  We  shouldn't  make  life  harder  on  ourselves  just 
because  some  people  are  afraid  of  others  who  are  different.  It's  the  differences  that 
enrich  our  own  lives  and  help  us  to  learn  from  our  own  mistakes.  (Rachel) 

Here,  Rachel  regulates  the  appropriate  uses  of  racial  difference  in  terms  of  its  practical 

application  in  "enrich[ing]"  her  life  and  "help[ing]"  her  learn.  Race  can  be  spoken  of,  it  is 

account-able,  in  as  much  as  it  serves  a  purpose  for  the  white  protagonist. 

In  writing  of  racial  difference  as  an  interesting  object  of  the  white  gaze,  some 

passages  do  not  have  a  clearly  positive  multicultural  message.  For  example,  Will 
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remembers  that  an  Indian  family  was  an  object  of  interest  and  some  degree  of 

entertainment  in  his  predominantly  white  neighborhood,  but  not  necessarily  because  their 

cultural  traits  were  "appreciated:" 

Since  I  was  young,  I  grew  up  generally  in  a  white  neighborhood.  Although  I  have 
moved  several  times,  the  neighborhoods  haven't  changed  too  much.  It  was  always 
a  mixed  bunch  of  people.  There  were  never  any  groups,  like  Jews  or  Italians,  that 
dominated  the  general  area.  I  remember  a  few  blocks  down  the  road  there  was  an 
Indian  family.  People  viewed  them  generally  as  being  dirty  because  their  house  had 
a  "different"  smell  to  it.  One  walking  by  the  house  could  smell  it  from  the  side 
walk.  I  always  thought,  though  still  not  sure,  it  was  from  the  different  foods  that 
they  ate  that  the  average  American  wasn't  used  to. 

Similarly,  Meg  writes  of  an  Indian  dorm  neighbor: 

Coming  to  college,  I  think  I  got  a  real  racial  and  culture  shock.  I  had  never  seen 
so  many  black  people,  Mexicans,  Cubans,  Asians,  etc.  I  was  used  to 
predominantly  white  with  a  few  black,  and  that  was  not  the  case  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  I  think  I  pretty  much  got  over  it  quickly,  though.  I  definitely  don't  think 
that  I'm  racist  at  all,  and  I  think  the  college  experience  down  here  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  me  to  test  that  and  see.  My  next  door  neighbor  in  the  dorm  was 
Indian.  I  had  never  known  anyone  that  was  of  an  obvious  Indian  heritage  before. 
We  had  a  first  period  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  together,  so  we  would  always 
make  sure  that  the  other  was  up  so  we  could  walk  together  to  class  on  time.  I 
remember  everytime  I  knocked  on  her  door  and  she  opened  it,  her  room  always 
had  a  very  distinct  smell.  I  later  learned  it  was  from  all  of  the  Indian  food  she 
cooked  in  there,  but  I  thought  it  was  absolutely  disgusting.  I  remember  being  so 
very  thankful  for  not  having  to  live  with  her.  The  odor,  to  me,  was  extremely  foul 
and  if  I  had  to  live  in  it,  I  would  probably  always  be  throwing  up. 

Meg  does  not  go  on  to  describe  having  changed  her  mind  about  her  Indian  neighbor.  What 

is  perhaps  most  disconcerting  about  this  passage  is  that  Meg  apparently  believes  herself  to 

have  "gotten  over"  her  culture  shock,  and  thinks  of  her  Indian  neighbor  as  at  least  a  casual 

fiiend.  Still,  she  writes  in  an  extremely  ethnocentric  manner  about  her.  Again,  whiteness  is 

too  complex  to  categorize  easily  individual  whites  as  "racist"  or  "non-racist." 
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Guiding  Future  Interracial  Encounters 

Although,  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section,  it  is  considered  inappropriate 
discursive  whiteness  to  use  race  to  "group"  people  at  the  expense  of  valuing  individualism, 
many  of  the  autobiographers  justify  assumptions  they  have  made  about  group  members 
based  on  their  experiences.  One  point  that  is  not  addressed  in  the  autobiographies  is  how 
certain  experiences  with  people  deemed  "different"  are  privileged  over  others.  It  is 
possible  that,  depending  on  other  circumstances  of  individual  white  lives,  such  as  parental 
messages  about  race,  exposure  to  certain  types  of  media,  and  other  influences,  a  sort  of 
"selective  racial  perception"  may  occur,  when  a  person  remembers  more  clearly  life 
experiences  that  confirm  previously  held  beliefs  about  other  groups.  Alternatively,  a 
person  may  remember  disconfirming  incidents,  in  the  desire  to  change  her  own  attitudes. 
Using  perceptual  defense,  people  may  also  perceive  interracial  encounters  in  ways  that 
they  are  more  comfortable  with. 

However  one  chooses  the  events  to  privilege  in  telling  a  racial  autobiography,  it  is 

evident  in  these  data  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  claim  of  color-blind 

individualism  is  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of  using  skin  color  as  a  guide  to  future 

encounters  with  people  of  color.  In  the  following  passage,  using  definitions  of  three 

possible  positions  on  race  that  were  included  as  part  of  the  autobiography  guide  (see 

Appendix),  one  woman  struggles  with  the  use  of  difference  as  a  predictor  of 

characteristics  as  well  as  a  filter  for  experiences: 

I  think  that  I  fall  into  the  categories  of  the  essentialist  and  the  moderate 
constructionist.  Under  the  essentialist  theory,  I  understand  that  people  have  certain 
traits,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  based  on  their  race.  People  should  also  be  aware 
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of  these  differences.  I  am  aware  of  these  differences  and  I  am  white,  but  people  of 
other  races  should  also  understand  that  their  differences  might  be  the  reason  they 
are  treated  differently  some  times.  I  fall  under  the  moderate  constructionist  theory 
in  that  I  am  aware  that  people  have  different  experiences  that  have  occurred 
because  of  race.  In  this  paper  I  have  listed  several  examples  of  different 
experiences  I  have  had  with  people  of  different  races.  The  difference  is  that  the 
way  I  perceive  these  experiences  is  different  than  how  they  perceive  them,  since 
they  are  on  the  other  end  of  the  stick.  (Stacey) 

Stacey  constructs  an  essentialist  justification  for  the  explanatory  use  of  race-"people  have 

certain  traits,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  based  on  their  race."  She  then  goes  on  to  use  a 

more  race  conscious  language-that  people  have  "different  experiences"  because  of  their 

race-to  still  suggest  that  people  of  color  are  responsible  for  their  treatment.  The  most 

striking  factor  in  Stacey' s  statement,  however,  is  the  myriad  ways  that  she  uses  the  word 

"different"  within  a  relatively  brief  space.  "Difference"  is  used  essentially,  experientially, 

and  perceptually. 

Jerry  finds  it  difficult  not  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  second  grade  experiences 
with  African  American  fiiends: 

When  I  was  in  second  grade,  I  had  a  couple  of  "fiiends"  who  were  black.  We  were 
fi-iends  because  we  were  athletes.  We  were  the  best  football  players  on  the  recess 
field  and  were  therefore  the  "popular"  kids.  The  only  problem  with  this  situation 
was  when  we  returned  to  the  classroom.  .  they  would  sit  in  the  back  and  not  do  a 
damn  thing.  They  appeared  lazy,  while  I  excelled  outside  and  inside  they  just  sat 
there  and  never  paid  attention.  The  only  way  the  teacher  could  interest  them  was 
to  threaten  the  removal  of  recess.  They  did  not  fear  punishment  fi-om  the  principal 
or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  They  just  stuck  together  and  acted  as  if  they  wished 
they  were  somewhere  else.  This  would  not  be  [a]  big  deal  if  this  were  later  in  high 
school  when  quite  a  few  people  did  not  care,  but  this  was  in  second  grade.  That  is 
a  bit  ridiculous,  even  the  least  educated  adults  cared  a  little  bit  in  early  elementary 
school.  Again,  with  all  of  these  events  and  information  there  was  no  reason  to 
consider  them  equal.  .  .  . 
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Using  this  limited  "information"  he  has  gathered  about  African  Americans  as  a  guide,  Jerry 

goes  on  to  expect  certain  behaviors  from  them  in  future  encounters. 

These  assertions  of  race  (whether  biologically  or  socially  based)  as  an  indicator  of 

probable  personality  traits  arise  most  often  in  passages  about  fear  of  crime.  In  her  study  of 

London  teens,  Phoenix  also  found  that  issues  of  crime  were  the  topics  about  which  the 

young  people  were  most  likely  to  stereotypically  essentialize  people  of  color  (Phoenix 

1997).  Ophelia,  a  respondent  in  this  dissertation  writes  about  "bad  neighborhoods:" 

When  I  finished  the  third  grade  my  parents  moved  me  to  a  place  about  an  hour 
away  from  where  we  had  lived.  They  moved  basically  because  the  side  of  town  we 
were  in  was  getting  bad.  I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  was  meant  by  that.  They  might 
have  meant  that  the  crime  rate  was  getting  bad.  I  do  remember  my  parents  saying 
that  there  were  many  black  people  moving  into  the  neighborhood  and  they  were 
scared  for  us  because  the  middle  school  that  my  sister  and  I  would  be  attending 
was  getting  worse  and  worse.  .  .  .So  we  moved  to  a  neighborhood  that  was,  I 
believe,  an  all  white  neighborhood. 

Later,  she  adds  this  about  the  neighborhood  her  family  left: 

My  grandmother  and  Aunt  never  moved  from  where  I  lived  when  I  was  nine  years 
old.  They  are  now  the  minority  in  the  neighborhood,  but  that  is  their  home  and 
they  feel  safe  there.  When  I  visit  with  my  family  we  are  scared  of  the 
neighborhood,  especially  at  night.  It  is  a  predominantly  black  neighborhood  and 
the  crime  rate  is  terrible.  They  can't  even  keep  the  McDonald's  open  because  it  was 
robbed.  I  can  see  why  it  is  so  easy  to  relate  crime  with  blacks  like  many  people  do. 
The  worst  crime  rate  in  the  city  [was  in  the  neighborhood]  I  lived  in  [which]  was 
predominantly  black.  It  really  gives  them  a  bad  rap  and  maybe  through  self- 
fiilfilling  prophesy  that  is  the  way  they  turn  out.  I  would  hope  that  that  is  not  so.  I 
think  that  maybe  they  just  don't  have  many  options  because  it  is  a  rather  poor  area 
to  live  in.  Now  when  I  am  over  there  I  feel  scared  when  a  black  salesman  comes  to 
the  door.  I  won't  open  the  door  to  him  because  he  is  black  and  he  may  rob  me  or 
rape  me.  These  are  all  things  that  have  been  put  into  my  head.  My  grandmother 
will  open  the  door  to  anyone  though.  She  is  about  100  pounds  and  she  can  not 
protect  herself  She  is  just  very  trusting. 
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Although  OpheUa  recognizes  a  vague  "lack  of  options"  that  may  cause  African  Americans 

to  be  disproportionately  impoverished,  she  still  admits  to  being  more  afraid  of  African 

American  men.  She  does  not  mention  this  in  the  context  of  something  she  is  trying  to 

overcome,  but  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  says  that  this  is  something  that  has  been  "put  in 

[her]  head."  This  passivity  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  language  in  the  autobiographies. 

Young  whites  cast  themselves  as  racial  "blank  slates,"  written  on  by  parents,  the  media, 

and  their  peers.  Further,  most  often  they  end  their  story  at  that  point,  rather  than 

suggesting  a  move  to  a  more  active  stance  on  race,  in  effect  absolving  themselves  of  any 

responsibility  to  help  end  racism.  This  point  will  be  discussed  more  in  later  chapters. 

Another  respondent,  Meg,  also  uses  race  as  a  guideline  for  behavior  oriented 

toward  her  personal  safety: 

I  am  a  Criminology  and  Law  minor  so  obviously  in  a  lot  of  my  classes  we  talk 
about  crime.  Statistics  show  that  there  are  tons  of  young  black  males  arrested  and 
in  jail.  I  don't  know  if  this  makes  me  a  little  racist,  or  if  it  is  more  just  a  reflection 
of  the  things  I  learn  in  class...,  but  if  I'm  out  at  a  convenience  store  or  getting  gas 
late  at  night,  I  am  much  more  freaked  out  if  a  black  guy  walks  by  me  or  is  nearby 
than  a  white  guy. 

As  do  many  other  whites,  Meg  believes  that  discussions  of  crime  and  safety  are  an 

appropriate  forum  for  the  usage  of  race. 

After  Edward,  the  son  of  a  police  officer,  discusses  three  incidents  of  violence  that 

involved  African  American  men,  he  says 

Maybe  these  are  just  isolated  incidents  but  I  know  many  of  my  fiiends  that  feel  the 
same  way.  I  am  trying  to  overcome  these  feelings  of  hostility,  because  I  am 
learning  that  these  acts  are  not  committed  by  the  black  race  as  a  whole  but  by  an 
individual. 
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Here  the  tension  between  the  usage  of  race  as  a  predictor  of  others'  behavior  and  thus  a 
guide  for  one's  own  and  the  value  of  individualism  is  strikingly  evident.  Edward  wants  to 
privilege  his  adherence  to  individualism  over  his  fear  and  hostility,  but  is  still  only  "trying 
to  overcome"  those  feelings.  In  the  next  section,  the  use  of  race  in  opposition  to 
individualism  and  other  various  inappropriate  uses  of  race  will  be  discussed. 

Inappropriate  Uses  of  Race 

It  is  in  discussions  of  times  when  they  believe  race  was  invoked  and  it  should  not 
have  been  that  the  discursive  regulation  of  race  as  part  of  whiteness  is  most  evident  in  the 
autobiographies.  For  the  most  part,  these  respondents  are  not  angry  about  specific  actions 
of  people  of  color.  They  do  not,  for  the  most  part  advance  traditional  stereotypes  of 
people  of  color  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of  their  supposed  proclivity  to  crime),  and 
thus  of  white  superiority.  Still,  the  autobiographies  maintain  the  position  of  whiteness  as 
dominant  in  that  the  use  of  race  is  strictly  judged  for  legitimacy  and  morality.  Resentment 
and  hostility  toward  people  of  color  are  expressed  through  complaints  about  their 
complaints-that  is,  the  evidence  put  forth  by  people  of  color  regarding  their  own  life 
experiences  is  judged  and  found  wanting. 

Thus,  the  argument  becomes  not  necessarily  that  people  of  color  are  "lazy,"  or 
"unmotivated,"or  whatever  other  traditional  stereotypes  are  often  employed,  but  that  // 
they  are  not,  why  do  they,  in  today's  meritocratic  society,  need  "extra  help"  in  the  form  of 
affirmative  action,  "quotas"  or  scholarships?  This  criticism  is  a  double-edged  sword: 
implied  in  the  autobiographies  is  the  assumption  that  either  people  of  color  are  indeed  lazy 
or  unmotivated,  or  possess  some  other  negative  quality-in  effect,  all  the  things  these 
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young  people's  parents  and  grandparents  told  them-or  that  they  are  paranoid,  and  "using 

their  race"  to  get  ahead.  This  linguistic  maneuver  is  characteristic  of  discursive  whiteness 

and  places  these  white  respondents  and  others  in  their  generation  in  a  comfortable 

position,  as  supposed  "neutral"  observers:  they  are  the  defenders  of  people  of  color 

against  claims  of  innate  inferiority,  but  are  also  in  effect  judge  and  jury  of  the  legitimacy  of 

their  stories,  able  to  silence  or  at  least  discount  parts  of  them  that  violate  today's  racial 

discursive  etiquette. 

Near  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  Gunnar  Myrdal  called  race  relations  in  this 

country  "an  American  dilemma"  (1898).  Specifically,  the  dilemma  was  between  values  that 

Americans  professed  to  hold  dear,  such  as  equality,  individualism  and  reward  according  to 

merit,  and  the  reality  of  racism  and  discrimination.  Since  Myrdal,  others  have  observed  the 

hypocrisy  of  European  American  "values"  (Ani  1994).  Today,  the  U.S.  is  faced  with  the 

same  dilemma,  and  "talking  American"  still  includes  a  great  deal  of  "values"  language 

(Carbaugh  1988).  However,  these  autobiographies  reveal  a  new  twist:  for  many  white 

people,  it  is  not  continuing  inequality  in  current  race  relations,  but  the  inappropriate 

invocation  of  race  that  threatens  our  democratic  values.  These  respondents  become  the 

most  adamant  about  race  when  they  believe  it  is  being  improperiy  used  to  suggest  that  the 

racial  status  quo  leaves  people  of  color  at  a  disadvantage.  For  example,  Mark  writes: 

Personally,  I  feel  that  my  race  should  never  be  brought  up,  whether  it  be  for  being 
seen  with  someone  of  a  different  race  or  be  glorified  for  being  the  race  that  I  am.  I 
believe  that  it  all  goes  back  to  my  family's  belief  of  work  hard,  believe  in  God,  and 
you  will  get  what  you  earn  out  of  life. 
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Unequivocally,  Mark  insists  that  his  race  "should  never  be  brought  up,"  for  any  reason. 
Instead,  people  should  be  judged  only  for  their  work  ethic  and  morality,  and  they  will  be 
rewarded  fairly  based  on  these.  When  popular  conceptions  of  "the  way  things  are" 
regarding  certain  key  American  values  are  challenged  by  people  of  color,  the  discursive 
function  of  whiteness  as  regulator  of  race  talk  is  enacted.  In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter, 
I  discuss  four  types  of  inappropriate  race  talk  to  which  portions  of  the  autobiographies 
respond. 

Opposing  Individualism 

Edward,  the  police  officer's  son  introduced  in  the  last  section,  was  in  the  throes  of 

a  moral  dilemma;  should  he  use  his  past  traumatic  experiences  with  people  of  color  as  a 

guide  for  future  encounters,  or  try  to  see  the  acts  as  "committed.  .  by  an  individual?"  This 

tension  is  common  in  the  autobiographies.  The  reason  the  tension  between  recognition  of 

individuality  and  succumbing  to  a  belief  in  group  tendencies  and  traits  is  so  palpable  in  the 

autobiographies  is  because  of  all  the  "individual"  has  come  to  symbolize  in  American 

cultural  discourse.  As  a  cultural  symbol,  the  individual  allows  speakers  (or  in  this  case, 

writers)  to  transcend  social  group  differences  (Carbaugh  1988).  However,  the  symbol  also 

works  on  another  level.  Carbaugh  writes 

By  defining  persons  as  individuals,  speakers  can  state  what  is  common  among  all 
persons  and  groups,  identify  that  each  group  is  composed  of  indivisible  (i.e., 
individual)  units,  with  every  person  at  base  an  individual,  and  on  that  level,  express 
what  is  common  to  all.  With  regard  to  this  cultural  law,  all  persons  are  alike.  In  the 
same  breath,  however,  by  putting  life  into  terms  of  the  individual,  there  is 
recognized  a  potential  distinctiveness  to  each  person,  for  each  is  separable  from 
others  as  an  individual.  It  is  this  equivocal  affirmation  of  what  is  common  among 
all  people,  everyone  is  an  individual,  and  what  is  potentially  distinctive  to  each, 
each  is  an  individual,  that  makes  it  such  a  powerful  cultural  symbol.  Through  it's 
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use,  a  definition  of  persons  is  constmcted  which  enables  meanings  of  both  a 
common  humanity  and  a  separate  humanness  (1988:23). 

Carbaugh  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  power  of  the  symbol  is  most  evident  when  it  is  used 

to  defuse  conflicts  between  social  groups.  The  symbol  of  the  individual  can  be  used  to 

suggest  that  there  really  is  no  "social"  problem  at  all,  in  that  everyone  is  experiencing  a 

particular  situation  as  individuals,  or  that,  in  this  way,  the  problem  is  perhaps  supremely 

"social"-in  that  everyone  is  experiencing  it  as  individuals.  Thus  the  symbol  of  the 

individual  can  be  used  as  a  device  to  suggest  that  one  should  not  judge  people  based  on 

group  traits.  Conversely,  it  can  also  be  used  to  assert  that  because  we  are  all  "individuals," 

no  one  is  experiencing  any  repercussions  from  being  part  of  a  (by  definition,  non-existent) 

social  group.  Consider  the  words  of  Rianne: 

When  I  entered  high  school,  there  was  one  African  American  enrolled  at  that  time. 
He  seemed  well  adjusted  and  got  along  with  everyone,  so  I  assumed  he  was  a 
good  person.  He  was  adopted  by  white  parents  and  brought  up  in  a  white  cultural 
setting.  I  often  heard  people  remark  that  they  did  not  consider  him  a  black  kid.  I 
knew  what  they  meant.  Because  he  was  not  brought  up  to  learn  aspects  of  the 
African  American  culture,  he  did  not  have  the  same  language,  rituals,  and  ideals 
that  most  blacks  do.  He  was  raised  in  basically  the  same  white  cultural 
environment  as  the  rest  of  us  were,  and  therefore  some  of  our  experiences  were 
the  same.  The  advantage  we  had  as  a  small  school  was  that  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  all  of  our  classmates.  I  think  the  reason  he  was  not  stereotyped  was 
because  he  was  seen  as  an  individual,  at  least  at  school.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
if,  outside  the  school  where  he  may  have  been  viewed  as  a  racial  group  member,  he 
was  stereotyped  and  discriminated  against.  At  this  stage  of  my  life,  I  was  just 
beginning  to  understand  what  racism  was  about. 

Rianne  first  offers  evidence  of  people's  fundamental  individuality:  that  this  Afiican 

American  young  man  seemed  "not  black"  when  taken  out  of  an  African  American  cultural 

setting.  She  then  goes  on  to  construct  "what  racism  [is]  about"  as  based  on  seeing  a 
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person  not  "as  an  individual,"  but  instead  "as  a  racial  group  member."  Opposing 

individuality  by  adhering  to  notions  of  group  membership  is  construed  as  racist. 

Group  membership  can  also  be  a  source  of  annoyance  when  it  links  a  white  person 

to  other  white  people: 

I 've  always  had  a  problem  with  my  race  being  looked  upon,  as  a  group,  as  being 
prejudiced  toward  different  races.  I  hate  that  I  am  linked  into  that  group.  I  mean 
everyone  does  have  prejudice,  I  will  admit  that,  but  you  can't  group  people 
together  as  all  having  the  same  feelings  toward  others.  I  feel  that  sometimes  people 
of  other  races  are  just  as  prejudiced  as  white  people.  It  irritates  me  when  some  of 
them  say  that  a  white  person  got  their  job  cause  they  were  white,  or  vise  versa 
when  someone  says  that  a  black  person  got  their  job  cause  they  are  black.  I  know 
that  things  are  still  not  equal  between  the  races  and  genders,  but  we  need  to  work 
toward  being  positive  toward  each  other  and  helping  each  other,  not  blaming  each 
other  for  things  that  the  other  might  not  have  done.  (Ophelia) 

Here,  Ophelia  attempts  to  assert  her  individuality-she  resents  being  "linked  to  that  group," 

meaning  white  people  who  are  prejudiced.  Further,  she  adds  that  it  is  not  any  particular 

group  that  is  more  prejudiced  than  others,  but  individuals  who  are  prejudiced-'everyone 

has  prejudice."  In  this  way,  she  elevates  the  individual,  while  still  constructing  prejudice  as 

a  "social"  problem,  in  that  "everyone"  has  it.  Ophelia  also  begins  to  connect  the  value  of 

individualism  with  another  important  American  value,  merit,  to  be  discussed  in  another 

section.  Similarly  to  Ophelia,  Will  writes 

When  sociologists  talk  about  different  sociological  theories,  it  seems  to  me  that 
each  one  has  its  good  points  and  its  bad  points.  I  would  look  at  racism  mostly  from 
an  interactionist's  point  of  view.  I  believe  that  racism  is  mostly  based  on  a  micro 
level.  I  believe  that  individuals  who  are  racist  ruin  the  reputations  of  the  ones  who 
are  not  racist,  like  me.  Many  minorities  may  look  at  me  and  think  that  I  am  a  jerk 
because  I  am  white  and  in  the  middle  class.  What  they  don't  know  is  that  I  am  a 
very  friendly  person  and  am  nice  and  respectful  to  persons  of  all  races. 
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Another  woman,  Julia,  tells  a  story  of  her  race  being  foregrounded  by  unpleasant 

encounters  with  her  African  American  roommates,  who  were  twins.  She  resented  that  they 

brought  race  up  at  all,  and  ends  her  autobiography  this  way: 

I  know  that  I  am  doing  my  part  in  being  a  positive  example  in  society.  I  just  wish 
that  more  people  would  do  the  same.  These  experiences  that  I  have  explained  have 
shaped  me  into  the  open-minded  person  I  am  today.  There  were  people  that  also 
had  a  hand.  Those  were  my  family,  friends,  teachers,  and  strangers  that  I  met  along 
the  way.  Each  had  a  positive  and  negative  role.  Now  I  am  aware  of  my  beliefs  and 
I  am  able  to  define  myself  I  am  a  white  female,  who  has  a  different  mix  of 
backgrounds,  and  enjoys  life.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  one  thing  in  common  with 
everyone  in  the  world.  If  people  were  able  to  find  that  one  common  ground,  we 
would  live  in  a  much  more  enjoyable  place.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  many  new 
people,  but  I  am  always  concerned  with  how  they  view  me.  Are  they  going  to 
think  of  me  like  Tanya  and  Tia  did,  or  are  they  going  to  open  their  eyes.  The  future 
looks  bleak  if  we  continue  this  pattern  of  racism  and  ethnic  clashes.  We  will  be 
fighting  more  wars,  like  one  that  is  going  on  with  Yugoslavia,  and  society  will  be  a 
mess.  At  least  I  can  go  to  bed  at  night  knowing  that  my  future  is  a  bright  one 
because  I  look  forward  to  all  the  new  things  I  will  encounter. 

Julia  paints  a  picture  of  those  who  see  people  in  terms  of  group  differences  rather  than 

"common  ground"  as  having  closed  eyes.  She  believes  blindness  to  commonality  on  the 

part  of  people  of  color,  not  structural  inequality,  to  be  a  primary  cause  of  war  and  societal 

chaos. 

Discourses  of  whiteness  are  flexible.  In  fact,  one  of  the  privileges  of  whiteness,  as 

previously  stated,  is  retaining  the  moral  authority  to  invoke  various  types  of  race  talk  for 

specific  purposes,  while  discounting  the  race  talk  of  others.  This  flexibility  is  obvious  in 

Lance's  recognition  of  the  possible  uses  of  the  language  of  individuality: 

That  is  what  is  so  funny  about  racism.  One  moment  you  can't  stand  a  minority 
person  for  whatever  reason  and  the  next  you  find  yourself  very  close  to  one  and 
just  say,  "Well  she  is  not  like  the  rest  of  them." 
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Here,  Lance  makes  explicit  a  usually  implicit  benefit  of  whiteness;  one  can  switch  from 

group-level  analysis  to  individual-level  analysis  at  will.  Relative  to  people  of  color,  there 

are  no  stringent  social  mechanisms  in  place  to  force  white  people  to  act  as  a  group 

member,  or  to  recognize  another's  group  membership,  in  interracial  encounters.  One  of 

the  privileges  of  whiteness  is  the  ability  to  turn  on  or  off  one's  own  and  others'  group 

membership  as  the  situation  requires.  People  of  color,  for  their  economic  and  personal 

survival,  must  constantly  be  aware  of  their  group  membership,  for  if  they  are  not,  they  are 

almost  certain  to  be  reminded  of  it  in  a  negative  fashion.  Thus  whites  are  the  only  ones 

truly  allowed  to  be  "individuals,"  although  they  use  the  language  of  individuality  to 

undermine  minority  group  claims. 

Placing  the  Status  Quo  in  Historical  Context 

After  reading  these  autobiographical  accounts  of  whiteness,  a  striking  common 

characteristic  of  most  of  them  is  that  they  are  fundamentally  ahistorical.  That  is,  any 

discussion  of  inequality  is  placed  in  a  very  tight  historical  space,  of  perhaps  a  decade  or,  at 

the  most,  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the  1960s.  The 

young  people  who  realize  that  others'  racial  memory  goes  back  much  further  resent  this 

historisizing  of  events.  Iris  writes 

Up  until  this  point  in  my  life  I  am  what  I  am  because  of  things  that  have  happened 
to  me  in  the  past.  I  don't  let  the  negative  things  try  to  ruin  my  views  so  much  but  I 
keep  an  open  mind  to  things.  My  boyfriend  had  a  black  roommate  and  I  have 
talked  with  him  about  [how]  he  feels  about  things  that  have  been  on  my  mind.  He 
feels  the  same  way  that  I  do-he  can't  let  racism  engulf  his  life.  He  has  been 
discriminated  against  plenty  of  times  but  he  has  a  life  to  live  and  he  feels  that  those 
people  who  discriminate  are  ignorant  people  and  he  feels  sorry  for  them.  He  wants 
to  make  something  out  of  his  life  and  if  it  takes  him  a  little  while  longer  to  do  it  he 
says  he  is  okay  with  that.  I  have  to  admire  him  for  that  determination  and  courage. 
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He  has  told  me  as  well  that  I  as  a  white  person  will  never  know  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  discriminated  against  like  he  has.  That  is  true  because  I  can  can't  even  count 
how  many  times  I  have  seen  acts  of  racism  on  a  black  person  and  there  is  probably 
one  act  against  a  white  person.  The  class  that  I  am  currently  in  [a  cultural  diversity 
course]  has  been  an  okay  experience.  It  really  hasn't  opened  my  eyes  to  anything 
new.  There  are  a  few  blacks  in  the  class  that  feel  that  they  can't  get  a  job  or  will 
ever  be  able  to  move  up  in  the  world  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  black.  They  bring 
up  the  fact  that  they  were  slaves,  etc. . .  [her  ellipses]  They  weren't  slaves  and 
slavery  hasn't  been  around  for  many,  many  years.  Yeah,  maybe  their  great-great- 
grandparents  were  slaves,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  The  first  people  to  be 
discriminated  against  were  actually  women.  I  learned  from  that  class  that  people 
really  take  their  ethnicity  seriously  more  than  I  do.  I  am  a  white  female  that  is  Irish, 
I  know  this  is  true  and  I  am  proud  of  who  I  am,  but  I  don't  let  it  engulf  my  life  if  I 
talk  to  a  Jewish  person  or  what  not. 

In  this  passage,  Iris  uses  not  only  an  Afiican  American  spokesperson,  but  also  her  own  life 
as  a  point  of  comparison  against  the  inappropriate  use  of  race  as  a  historically-placed 
status.  As  will  be  evident  in  further  chapters,  this  is  an  important  dimension  of  current 
whiteness,  crucial  to  the  construction  of  victimized  white  identities.  If  inequality  is 
acknowledged  at  all,  it  is  as  a  social  antique  or  a  exception  to  the  overall  rule  of  an  equal 
and  meritocratic  system. 
Challenging  the  Myth  of  Meritocracy 

As  do  most  Americans,  the  whites  in  this  study  hold  "equality"  up  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  ideals.  This  concept  supports  one  the  sincere  fiction  of  the  white- 
dominated  system  as  just.  In  their  writing,  almost  all  of  the  respondents  refer  to  equality. 
However,  some  obviously  see  equality  as  a  cultural  ideal  to  be  attained,  while  others  see  it 
as  a  social  reality  already  achieved.  For  those  who  believe  equality  is  a  reality,  it  follows 
that  our  society  is  a  meritocracy.  If  no  one  is  harmed  or  helped  by  her  or  his  race,  then 
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"hard  work"  is  what  separates  "winners"  and  "losers  "Thus,  the  coded  message  of  equality 

talk  is  that  inequality  is  not  based  on  social  circumstances,  but  on  personal  inadequacy. 

Another  discursive  use  of  race  that  is  subject  to  stringent  regulation  in  white 

autobiography  is  any  talk  of  race  that  calls  into  question  the  idea  that  we  live  in  a  society 

where  hard  work  is  rewarded  meritocratically.  Perhaps  the  most  impassioned  language  in 

the  autobiographies  is  used  in  reaction  to  what  the  respondents  see  as  the  incorrect  use  of 

race  to  "get"  things  that  should  be  achieved,  in  our  "equal"  society,  through  hard  work. 

For  example,  Meredith  uses  the  language  of  individualism  as  a  foundation  for  her  belief  in 

meritocracy,  and  her  criticism  of  those  who  question  it: 

I  actually  agree  with  [the  idea  of]  people  being  their  own  individuals  and  making 
out  of  their  life  what  they  want  to.  I  firmly  believe  in  this  theory,  because  look  at 
all  of  the  people  in  the  world  who  were  once  homeless  and  who  have  completely 
turned  their  lives  around  and  made  themselves  very  successfijl  from  hard  work. 
That  is  just  one  example  of  how  you  can  change  any  environment  in  which  you  are 
in  to  make  yourself  happier.  People  who  blame  their  unsuccessful  life  and 
unhappiness  for  their  family  traditions  or  the  poor  city  or  living  conditions  in  which 
they  were  raised  are  completely  wrong.  Our  world  is  all  about  making  something 
happen  for  yourself  It  is  called  go  to  college  and  get  an  education,  even  if  that 
calls  for  taking  out  loans  and  working  two  jobs  for  a  few  years.  But  too  many 
people  look  at  the  short  term  effect  instead  of  looking  into  the  future  and  what  it 
has  to  offer.  Hard  work  and  dedication  CAN  pay  off.  I  also  agree  [that]  we  should 
[treat]  everyone  equal  and  the  same,  regardless  of  their  skin  color  or  ethnic 
background.  Everyone  should  be  equal  and  treated  the  same  way,  and  we  should 
not  judge  by  the  color  of  someone's  skin.  God  created  us  as  equals,  and  we  should 
carry  out  this  treatment  on  everyone. 

Meredith's  call  for  equal  treatment  for  all  has  two  sides:  no  one  should  be  disadvantaged 

by  their  race,  but  no  one  should  be  advantaged  by  it  either.  Of  course,  most  of  these 

respondents  either  do  not  recognize  that  they  are  advantaged  by  whiteness,  or  if  they  do 

(as  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters)  it  is  not  economic  privilege  that  they  are  likely  to 
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acknowledge.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  economics,  many  if  not  most  of  these  white  people 

believe  that  whiteness  is  a  liability.  Consider  Nathan's  comment: 

Fortunately  discrimination  does  not  exist  as  it  once  did,  but  now  some  forms  of 
reverse  racism  are  occurring.  One  example  of  this  is  affirmative  action.  I  believe 
that  no  person  should  be  granted  any  special  treatment  no  matter  what  color  they 
are.  Blacks,  whites,  yellows,  and  reds  should  all  be  looked  at  equally  based  upon 
their  credentials.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  a  underqualified  minority  should  be 
admitted  to  law  school  over  a  more  qualified  white  person  just  because  the  school 
needs  to  fill  a  certain  quota  or  follow  certain  laws. 

Nathan's  assertion  that  reverse  racism  is  a  concern  rests  on  the  notion  that  racism  against 

people  of  color  is  all  but  eradicated.  Others  believe  that  racism  does  in  fact  still  exist 

against  people  of  color,  but  that  it  is  now  in  large  part  caused  hy  assistance  given 

minorities  in  the  form  of  welfare  and  affirmative  action.  For  example.  Daphne  writes 

pessimistically,  citing  her  parents  as  authorities: 

Racism  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  in  America  forever.  My  parents  both  feel  that 
racism  exists  today  because  of  political  reasons.  They  feel  that  racism  favors  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  Democratic  Party  creates  racial  problems  and  pretends  to 
fix  them  to  get  votes.  Democrats  continue  to  give  people  welfare  money  so  instead 
of  the  people  working  hard  to  get  ahead  they  just  continue  to  take  the  money  and 
stay  in  poverty.  Therefore,  certain  minority  groups  never  get  ahead  in  life  they  just 
stay  on  welfare  in  poverty  and  continue  to  get  money  fi-om  the  govenunent. 

Stephen  similarly  questions  the  effects  of  affirmative  action: 

Today  society  is  based  on  superficial  things,  the  way  we  look,  what  is  our  race, 
etc.  Why  do  we  run  things  this  way?  Why  are  all  surveys,  aptitude  tests,  and  loan 
applications  gender-  and  race-based?  I  mean  why  do  they  ask  what  "ethnic 
background"  you  are.  Why  do  we  get  classified  and  categorized  into  groups  based 
on  the  characteristics?  What  does  it  mean  to  the  evaluator  if  "white  Joe"  scored 
1290  on  the  SAT  and  "black  Joe"  scored  1300.  What  does  that  added-in  statistical 
information  tell  him.  Are  we  not  both  humans  with  brains?  Societies  define  the 
rules  for  social  interaction  and  set  the  stake  for  race  and  ethnicity.  Whether  we  are 
looked  at  as  average  citizens  or  law-breaking  criminals  all  depends  on  our  race.  It 
is  not  what  we  do  to  label  ourselves,  but  what  society  has  done  to  label  our  race.  . 
.  .Should  I  give  the  unqualified  black  man  the  job  to  increase  diversity,  or  should  I 
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hand  it  over  to  the  more  qualified  white  man.  Should  preferences  be  given  to 
people  because  they  are  a  certain  color? 

Today  we  have  things  that  can  only  qualify  for  certain  races.  Scholarships,  job 
offers,  housing,  etc.  Can  this  really  happen  and  be  legal?  I  think  there  should  be  no 
perks  based  on  cultural  background.  It  causes  racism  and  prejudice  among  all 
walks  of  life.  When  productive  white  males  see  black  adolescents  receiving 
scholarships  fi-om  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  they  then  have  a  reason  to  back 
up  their  views.  Do  not  give  them  this  chance  is  my  idea;  take  all  of  the  perks  off  of 
the  board.  Let  them  be  equally  available  to  everyone. 

Stephen  casts  "productive  white  males"  in  contrast  to  "black  adolescents  receiving 
scholarships."  Further,  he  argues  that  were  it  not  for  things  like  affirmative  action  and 
other  "perks,"  most  racism  would  be  alleviated. 

Many  white  autobiographers  more  clearly  reject  the  discursive  use  of  race  as  a  way 
to  "get  ahead"  or  "cast  blame."  Meg  remembers 

This  past  year  I  was  an  Assistant  Director  for  the  [university]  Homecoming 
Pageant.  There  were  a  couple  of  black  girls  in  the  Pageant.  At  the  end  of  the  night 
after  three  white  girls  were  announced  as  the  finalists,  there  was  a  private 
reception  held  in  the  upper  level  of  the  [auditorium].  I  remember  hearing  the  black 
girls  complaining  that  the  judges  were  racist.  They  deserved  to  be  in  the  top  three 
and  the  only  reason  that  they  weren't  is  because  the  judges  don't  like  black  people. 
This  really  pissed  me  off,  because  I  didn't  think  they  deserved  to  be  there  at  all.  I 
hate  when  minorities  blame  everything  on  the  fact  that  they  didn't  get  this  or  got 
treated  a  certain  way,  because  they  are  not  white.  Granted,  it  does  happen 
sometimes,  but  definitely  not  all  the  time  and  I  don't  think  they  should  use  their 
race  or  ethnicity  as  a  copout  ever. 

Using  strong  emotional  language,  Meg  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  discursive 

regulatory  fianction  of  whiteness.  She  was  angered  by  the  African  American  girls'  bringing 

up  race  in  this  context  because  she  "didn't  think  they  deserved"  to  be  finalists,  and  thus 

judged  their  claims  of  discrimination  inappropriate.  Will  uses  similar  language  in  writing  of 

the  use  of  race  as  an  excuse  for  failure: 


Because  of  many  racist  people  out  there,  I  think  my  status  would  change  if  I  were 
of  a  different  race.  I  would  not  let  this  stop  me  though.  I  think  more  minorities 
bitch  and  complain  more  than  they  do  anything  else  about  their  problems.  Most 
people  are  not  out  to  get  someone  because  of  their  race.  I  know  this  for  a  fact 
because  the  people  that  I  hang  out  with  view  people  of  different  races  as  the  same 
as  one  another.  I  know  that  there  are  people  out  there  who  like  to  make  life 
difficult  for  others.  [To]  a  much  lesser  extent,  this  can  be  seen  the  other  way 
around.  I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  treated  poorly  by  a  person  because  of  my  race 
and  I  don't  like  that.  But  everyone  is  not  out  to  get  minorities.  There  is  a  problem, 
but  blaming  people  who  are  not  racist  is  totally  wrong.  They  like  to  say  ". .  it's 
because  of  people  like  you  that  I  am  the  way  I  am. . ."  This  really  pisses  me  off" 
mainly  because  I  would  not  do  anything  to  discriminate  against  anyone.  If  someone 
has  it  harder,  they  need  to  put  forth  a  little  more  effort  to  reach  their  goals.  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  to  do  the  same  if  I  lived.  .  somewhere  like  China  or  Japan.  The 
point  is  that  these  minorities  who  constantly  force  into  their  minds  that  everyone  is 
exploiting  them  are  digging  the  hole  they  are  in  deeper  and  deeper.  If  other 
minorities  can  do  it,  then  others  should  be  able  to  as  well. 

Using  coded  language  (such  as  "they"  or  "others")  to  discuss  minority  groups  that  have 

historically  had  a  harder  time  succeeding  economically,  such  as  African  Americans  and 

Latinos,  Will  minimizes  the  problem  of  racism,  by  implying  it  is  only  a  problem  of 

numbers:  if  he  were  in  China  or  Japan,  he  also  would  undergo  difficulties,  but  would 

succeed  through  putting  forth  "a  little  more  effort,"  as  should  "minorities"  here.  Will  in 

effect  blames  the  victim  by  insisting  that  they  are  "digging  the  hole  they  are  in  deeper  and 

deeper"  by  "forcing  into  their  minds"  that  they  are  experiencing  discrimination.  Elsewhere 

in  his  autobiography,  Will  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

I  know  that  on  TV  many  jokes  are  made  about  races  and  ethnic  groups.  I  am  not 
offended  by  these,  nor  have  they  influenced  my  thought  about  other's  races  and 
ethnic  groups.  I  think  people  should  live  how  they  want  to  live  and  practice  what 
traditions  that  they  want  to.  If  the  United  States  of  America  is  too  harsh  of  an 
environment,  then  they  have  the  option  of  settling  elsewhere  or  moving  to  a 
different  part  of  the  nation. 
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Because  Will  insists  that  all  people  are  "equal,"  and  that  the  U.S.  is  a  meritocratic  system, 

and  because  he  does  not  judge  jokes  on  TV  as  offensive,  they  are  not.  Working  on  an 

assumption  of  color  blind  individuality,  Will's  assessment  of  the  oflfensiveness  of  media 

depictions  of  race  would  be  able  also  to  speak  for  people  of  color.  He  does  not  write  of  a 

recognition  that  their  perception  might  be  very  different.  According  to  Will,  because  this 

system  offers  equal  opportunity  for  hard  work,  if  a  person  still  does  not  succeed,  and  if 

they  find  the  U.S.  "too  harsh,"  they  should  probably  move  elsewhere. 

In  summary,  whiteness  as  a  discursive  force  rejects  the  notion  that  race  should  be 

considered  to  benefit  "previously"  discriminated-against  groups.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 

his  autobiography,  after  telling  of  his  racial  conversion  epiphany  (discussed  in  chapter  six), 

Tim  admits  to  his  one  remaining  "problem"  with  race: 

I  do  have  a  problem  with  people  who  use  race  to  get  ahead  in  this  world.  I  am 
tired  of  people  saying  that  race  should  not  be  important  and  yet  using  it  to  get  jobs 
or  into  college.  Many  of  my  uncles  are  firemen  and  this  is  what  has  happened  to 
them.  In  order  to  get  promoted  you  have  to  take  a  test  and  promotion  is  granted 
based  on  the  results.  Let's  just  say  that  it  is  supposed  to  the  top  twenty  percent 
that  get  the  promotion,  well  if  there  are  no  black  people  in  the  top  twenty  percent 
they  go  and  get  enough  blacks  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  so  that  they  are  more 
equal  in  numbers  of  blacks  and  whites.  That  is  one  reason  that  one  of  my  uncles 
has  not  made  captain  yet,  he  has  always  had  a  high  score  but  once  they  get  the 
blacks  in  there  he  is  just  short.  This  is  disgusting  because  I  don't  care  who  saves 
my  life  just  so  long  as  they  are  the  best  person  for  the  job.  That  is  what  really 
bothers  me  -  color,  not  ability,  is  often  too  much  of  a  factor  in  anything  anymore.  I 
can  remember  a  shooting  that  happened  in  [a  city  close  by]  not  too  long  ago.  A 
cop  was  called  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  was  told  to  be  cautious.  Once  on  the 
scene  a  lady  tried  to  run  him  over,  and  he  shot  her.  The  woman  was  black,  and  the 
officer  was  fired.  This  is  a  travesty.  He  was  doing  his  job  and  he  was  fired  because 
the  black  people  of  [that  city]  made  a  big  stink  about  it.  The  sheriff  [there]  is  also 
black,  and  many  people  felt  this  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Many  of  the  cops,  black  or 
white,  said  that  they  would  have  done  the  same  thing  but  he  was  still  fired.  These 
are  the  things  that  I  hear  about  now.  This  is  what  racism  is  now.  I  also  am 
disgusted  by  the  recent  finding  by  [a]  court  against  the  NCAA  about  the  use  of  test 
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scores  for  eligibility  purposes.  It  was  four  or  five  black  people  who  said  the  tests 
were  culturally  biased  that  did  this.  First  off,  it  isn't  a  high  score  to  even  be 
eligible.  Second,  there  is  nothing  biased  about  the  test,  in  fact  both  the  ACT  and 
the  SAT  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  unbiased.  It  isn't  about  bias;  it  is  about  the  fact 
that  this  nation  has  gotten  more  and  more  slack  concerning  standards.  We  need  to 
say  this  is  it.  Whether  you  are  black,  white,  brown,  or  green,  this  is  what  you  have 
to  do.  All  these  guys  do  is  come  to  school  and  play  sports,  many  are  given  the 
chance  but  don't  get  a  degree  any  way.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the  system.  I 
just  think  that  we  are  a  bunch  of  hypocrites.  We  stand  and  say  that  skin  color 
doesn't  matter  but  then  we  do  things  that  go  against  that.  We  need  to  stop  being 
two-faced  and  just  be  fair.  I  can  only  do  my  best  and  that  is  where  I  am  right  now, 
doing  my  best  to  treat  everyone  equally. 

Citing  information  that  itself  is  questionably  accurate,  Tim  states  dramatically  that  "[t]his 

is  what  racism  is  now,"  race  as  a  tool  has  now  been  "reversed"  and  used  against  white 

people.  Using  a  racial  code  perhaps  best  called  "purple  people"  language,  Tim  asserts  that 

"whether  you  are  black,  white,  brown,  or  green,"  everyone  should  be  held  to  the  same 

standards.  Sounding  almost  regretfial,  perhaps  realizing  the  contrast  of  his  last  paragraph 

with  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  his  autobiography,  Tim  places  the  burden  on  "us"  (almost 

certainly  making  the  assumption  his  audience  is  "white"):  "We  need  to  say  this  is  it."  Thus, 

he  makes  telling  the  hard  truths  about  current  race  relations  part  of  the  discursive 

responsibility  of  whiteness. 

Discussing  Racism  as  Dependent  on  Group  Power 

A  final  rejection  of  the  discursive  use  of  race  is  as  the  basis  for  differences  in 
societal  power  that  make  the  prejudices  of  a  white  person  different  in  effect  than  the 
prejudices  of  a  person  of  color.  Much  discussion  in  the  area  of  race  and  ethnic  relations 
has  centered  around  the  debate  as  to  whether  people  of  color  can  be  racist.  It  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  among  theorists  that  while  people  of  color  can  indeed  be 
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prejudiced  toward  white  people,  they  cannot  be  racist.  This  is  because,  as  the  now  well- 
known  formula  states,  racism  is  prejudice  (the  attitude)  plus  the  power  to  cause  harm 
based  on  this  negative  attitude  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995). 

The  assertion  that  white  people  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  racist  is  one  of  the 
most  balked  at  by  white  students  in  race  and  ethnicity  courses.  Some  misunderstand  the 
argument  to  say  that  all  whites  are  intentionally  racist,  while  others  simply  insist  that  they 
have  seen  instances  of  racism  perpetrated  by  people  of  color  toward  whites.  Thus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  this  subject  would  come  up  in  autobiographies  of  whiteness.  Many  of  the 
authors  argue  that  "racism  is  a  bad  thing,  but  everyone  does  it."  This  linguistic  move  has 
the  interesting  effect  of  "de-racing"  the  discussion:  if  people  in  all  groups  can  be  racist, 
then  this  is  a  problem  of  individuals  with  bad  attitudes,  not  of  group  power  and  privilege. 
As  Ophelia  writes 

As  I  moved  along  farther  in  school  I  came  across  many  people  that  were 
prejudiced  and  it  always  tended  to  make  me  mad  when  I  heard  people  talk  bad 
about  people  of  another  race  other  than  white.  It  made  me  just  as  mad  when 
people  made  fun  of  white  people  too  though.  I  couldn't  stand  any  prejudice  toward 
people  of  other  races,  people  with  disabilities  or  people  that  just  didn't  meet  up  to 
the  standards  of  the  "cool"  people. 

Here,  Ophelia  takes  race  further  out  of  relevancy  by  bringing  in  other  statuses,  such  as 

disability  or  "coolness."  Prejudice  is  equated  with  "making  flin  of  people.  In  effect,  white 

racism  is  not  a  particular  problem,  but  people  treating  each  other  badly  for  any  reason  is. 

Some  other  respondents  are  more  harsh  with  their  criticism  of  people  of  color 

"using  race"  to  convict  white  people  of  racism.  They  particularly  cite  the  fact  that,  as  they 

see  it,  people  of  color  "segregate  themselves."  For  example,  Julia  writes 
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Last  fall  I  went  though  the  rush  process.  I  came  to  discover  how  segregated  this 
university  was.  Our  rush  was  completely  separated  from  the  other  rushes.  We  were 
all  Greeks,  but  we  were  different.  There  are  the  African  chapters,  the  Asian 
chapters,  and  there  is  the  overwhelming  number  of  white  chapters.  I  never  thought 
that  people  of  other  races  would  be  hesitant  to  rush,  but  I  guess  they  are  the 
product  of  de  facto  segregation.  By  choice  they  choose  to  segregate  themselves.  I 
noticed  many  things  about  this  university  besides  the  segregated  rush;  white 
students  run  this  school.  The  majority  of  the  students  in  government  are  white.  I 
know  that  no  one  tells  people  of  different  ethnicities  and  race  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  run  for  positions;  they  choose  [not]  to  on  their  own.  It  truly  sickens  me 
that  people  sit  and  complain,  but  yet  they  are  not  doing  anything  to  change  it.  That 
is  the  problem  with  society.  There  is  so  much  talk,  but  no  action.  What  is  the  point 
of  complaining  if  nothing  is  going  to  be  done.  It  truly  frustrates  that  people  cry 
wolf  with  discrimination,  when  the  truth  is  they  do  it  to  themselves. 

When  first  reading  this  passage,  one  may  assume  that  Julia  will  go  on  to  discuss  the  role  of 

white  racism  in  keeping  the  Greek  system  and  student  government  segregated.  At  the  very 

least,  one  expects  her  to  divide  the  responsibility  equally  between  whites  and  people  of 

color.  Instead,  Julia  places  all  the  blame  for  campus  segregation  on  people  of  color.  She 

also  assumes  that  this  segregation  is  what  minorities  are  "complaining"  about,  when  in  fact 

they  may  not  mind  separation,  but  are  protesting  against  the  lack  of  power  that  minority 

groups  have  on  campus.  Incidentally,  included  in  Julia's  assessment  of  the  university 

Greek  system  is  an  inaccuracy  regarding  a  matter  of  race:  she  defines  "de  facto 

segregation"  as  people  segregating  themselves  "by  choice."  Throughout  the 

autobiographies,  one  comes  across  many  such  inaccuracies,  used  in  telling  stories  and 

constructing  white  identities.  These  are  most  likely  indicative  of  not  only  the  age  of  the 

respondents,  but  that  as  young  whites,  they  are  less  likely  than  students  of  color  to  have 

considered  issues  of  race  before  coming  to  college  (Phoenix  1997;  Tatum  1997). 
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Stacey  also  believes  that  minorities  are  equally  responsible  for  segregation,  and  yet 

"complain"  about  it.  People  of  color  inappropriately  suggest  that  white  people  and  people 

of  color  are  unequally  responsible  for  segregation: 

Another  thing  that  makes  me  frustrated  with  black  people  is  how  a  lot  of  times 
they  say  they  are  being  discriminated  against.  I  know  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  they  are  victims  of  discrimination,  but  a  lot  of  times  I  feel  that  they  go 
overboard.  One  thing  that  really  upsets  me  is  Black  History  Month.  I  understand 
how  it  is  important  to  learn  about  different  cultures  and  all,  but  if  there  was  ever  a 
White  History  Month,  I  think  that  they  would  say  it's  discrimination.  Many  times  I 
feel  that  black  people  bring  on  the  way  they  are  treated  themselves.  Take  my 
schools  for  instance.  I  will  admit  that  my  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  all 
had  black  minorities,  but  the  black  people  all  hung  out  together  all  of  the  time.  In 
the  cafeterias  there  was  always  a  section  for  the  black  people.  And  at  the  sporting 
events  and  pep  rallies,  the  black  people  always  sat  together.  I  didn't  really  pay 
much  attention  to  it  though.  By  the  time  I  got  through  middle  school,  I  felt  that 
this  was  pretty  normal,  so  when  I  got  to  high  school  the  black  people's  side  of  the 
cafeteria  didn't  really  come  as  a  shock.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  when  black 
people  are  discriminated  against  it  is  their  fault,  but  situations  like  these  make  me 
tend  to  feel  that  they  are  not  as  much  a  victim  as  they  make  it  seem. 

Stacey  uses  as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  discrimination  that  students  of  color  "[hang]  out 

together  all  of  the  time."  According  to  this  view,  if  African  Americans  are  able  to  exercise 

any  degree  of  choice  in  association,  they  must  not  be  subjected  to  any  more  discrimination 

than  any  other  group.  As  previously  stated,  researchers  have  pointed  out  that  it  may  be 

due  to  discrimination  that  students  of  color  sometimes  self- segregate  (latum  1997). 

This  chapter  explored  the  discursive  function  of  whiteness  as  a  regulator  of 

legitimate  and  illegitimate  "racializing"  of  linguistic  situations.  From  the  autobiographies 

of  young  whites,  in  which  they  use  racially  coded  language  to  draw  lines  of  acceptable  and 

unacceptable  uses  of  race,  three  appropriate  and  four  inappropriate  discursive  uses  of  race 

emerge.  Talk  of  race  is  used  to  justify  one's  fears  of  the  Other  and  preferences  for  whites 
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as  a  natural  part  of  "being  human."  Race  is  acceptable  in  conversation  when  it  adds 
"color"  or  "diversity"  to  one's  experience.  Finally,  race  is  relevant  to  discussions  of 
possibly  racially-linked  traits  that  one  should  consider  in  future  interracial  encounters. 

In  contrast  to  situations  when  it  is  appropriate  to  bring  up  race,  it  is  evident  from 
the  autobiographies  that  there  are  four  situations  when  mentioning  race  is  discursively 
inappropriate,  according  to  whiteness.  When  mention  of  race  would  interfere  with  the 
value  of  individuality,  it  is  unacceptable.  Placing  the  current  status  of  racial  groups  in 
historical  context  is  also  rejected  in  many  autobiographies.  If  mention  of  racial  difference 
is  used  to  challenge  the  myth  of  meritocracy,  it  is  met  with  vehement  resistance  by  these 
white  people.  Finally,  discussing  racial  differences  in  the  use  of  racist  power  is,  according 
to  these  autobiographies,  a  distortion. 

Aside  from  the  specifics  of  these  uses  of  race,  the  primary  point  of  this  chapter  is 
that  the  topical  content  of  white  discourse  has  shifted.  While  in  these  young  people's 
parents'  and  grandparents'  generations  the  substance  of  negative  commentary  about  race 
was  in  the  form  of  stereotyping  and  labeling  various  racial  groups  as  "lazy," 
"promiscuous,"  "criminal,"  or  other  negative  stereotypes,  one  reads  few  blatant  statements 
of  these  stereotypes  in  the  autobiographies.  Instead,  now  whiteness  as  a  discourse  asserts 
that,  given  the  assumption  that  things  have  been  made  "equal,"  coupled  with  the  fact  that, 
as  any  sophisticated  white  person  knows,  stereotypes  cannot  be  true  because  "we  are  all 
individuals,"  bringing  up  race  at  all  is  suspect,  and  only  allowable  in  certain  circumstances. 


One  of  the  most  commonly  overlooked  privileges  of  whiteness  is  the  regulatory  power  to 
decide  on  what  grounds  race  may  be  discussed.  The  next  chapter  will  address  stylistic 
similarities  in  white  discourse. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
STYLISTIC  SIMILARITIES 


Never  do  I  recall  in  my  circle  of  family  and friends  anyone  saying  anything 
hateful  about  African-Americans.  Widening  the  circle  to  acquaintances  at 
school,  I  believe  I  recall  some  racial  slurs  about  them,  but  not  to  them,  for  there 
was  no  one  to  say  them  to.  And  my  remembrance  of  those  who  made  the 
disparaging  comments  or  jokes  is  that  they  were  the  unruly  and  the  unintelligent 
in  the  school,  those  who  cared  little  about  themselves  or  others  —  "poor  white 
trash"  some  would  have  called  them  then.  I  suppose  I  formed  the  opinion,  and 
surely  I  was  not  alone  in  it,  that  (at  least  active)  racism  was  a  "class"  thing, 
prevalent  among  the  uneducated,  shiftless  and  criminally-inclined.  Nice, 
churchgoing  and  charitable  people  did  not  hate.  Neither  did  they  want  to  mix, 
however;  and  we  were  confident  that  the  black  race  felt  the  same. 
When  the  government  declared  the  end  of  "separate  but  equal, "  /  was  in  junior 
high  school,  and  then  I  began  hearing  murmurs  of  discontent,  even  outrage,  from 
adults  I  knew,  and  we  expected  to  be  plunged  immediately  into  a  totally  new 
world,  but  it  did  not  happen.  I  went  to  high  school  and  then  to  college,  first  in 
New  York  and  then  back  home,  with  no  contact  with  African-Americans  But 
through  those  years  and  afterwards,  we  saw  on  TV  the  marches,  the  response,  the 
sit-ins,  the  riots,  and  we  saw  unending  turmoil.  No  one  I  knew  openly  expressed 
approval  of  the  violent  opposition  to/suppression  of  the  civil  rights  movement—the 
clubs,  dogs  and fire  hoses,  the  shootings  and  disappearances  We  still  did  not 
hate  (that  was  still  a  "redneck"  thing),  but  we  began  to  feel  twinges  of fear  and 
discomfort.  (E-mail  from  my  father,  April  1999) 

The  previous  chapter  described  the  ways  that  whiteness,  as  a  discourse,  regulates 
other  discourses  of  race.  In  fact,  white  autobiographers  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
judge  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  race  in  specific  linguistic  and  ideological  contexts.  The 
focus  of  that  chapter  was  the  substance  of  white  discourse.  As  a  regulatory  tool,  white 
discourse  decides  what  topics  are  appropriate  for  racial  discussion. 
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Besides  its  topical  content,  white  discourse  also  has  a  stylistic  component- 
whiteness  is  presented  in  a  number  of  common  ways  amongst  the  autobiographies.  While 
the  previous  chapter  answered  the  question  of  what  makes  up  the  discursive  dimension  of 
whiteness,  this  chapter  is  concerned  with  how  whiteness  is  discursively  presented.  The 
authors  of  these  texts  of  whiteness  package  the  message  of  what  it  means  to  be  white  in 
some  distinct  ways. 

Because  many  of  them  have  not  given  much  conscious  thought  to  this,  and  also 
were  not  given  explicit  messages  from  their  parents  about  being  white,  they  often  describe 
whiteness  by  telling  stories  of  times  when  it  was  salient  to  them.  In  this  way,  whiteness  can 
be  said  to  be  a  "storied"  identity:  it  is  perhaps  most  aptly  displayed  in  stories.  Most 
respondents  speak  of  coming  to  their  understandings  of  race  and  of  whiteness  "through 
experience."  Thus,  stories  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  two  chapters,  as  the  most  common 
stylistic  form  of  describing  whiteness.  This  chapter  will  review  other,  more  micro-level 
stylistic  presentations  of  whiteness. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  writing  guide  I  composed  asked  the  students  to  tell 
specific  stories  about  the  development  of  their  racial  awareness,  many  of  the  respondents 
seemed  to  be  more  comfortable  simply  writing  about  what  they  "think"  or  how  they  "feel" 
about  their  own  or  other  peoples'  racial  identity.  Although  this  point  needs  further 
investigation,  it  seems  from  my  analysis  that  white  males  were  more  likely  to  write 
autobiographies  that  read  more  like  ideological  treatises  with  a  few  anecdotes  inserted 
than  were  white  females,  who  wrote  more  in  traditional  autobiographical  forms,  with 
occasional  ideological  statements  inserted. 
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Other  than  using  stories,  whiteness  is  discursively  "packaged"  in  several  other 
ways  in  the  autobiographies.  In  other  words,  the  white  authors  use  different  rhetorical 
styles  in  explaining  how  they  came  to  particular  understandings  of  race  and  whiteness. 
Eight  of  these  are  particularly  common  in  the  texts,  and  are  referred  to  as:  folk  wisdom, 
emotional  talk,  humor,  disassociation,  empathy,  opinion,  and  choice. 

Folk  Wisdom 

Much  common  sense  discourse  exists  on  the  topic  of  race  and  ethnicity.  For  the 
white  students  in  my  sample,  most  of  this  common  sense  was  passed  down  to  them  by 
their  parents  and  grandparents,  as  a  sort  of  "folk  wisdom."  The  students  in  this  sample 
also  discuss  racial  common  sense  learned  from  their  peers.  However,  many  of  the 
respondents  seem  to  filter  peer  and  media  messages  as  well  as  interracial  contact  though 
comparisons  to  what  they  have  been  told  by  their  families,  or  in  the  absence  of  messages 
about  race,  what  they  have  gathered  fi-om  watching  their  parents  and  grandparents  react  to 
societal  events  and  discourses  of  race. 

More  students  report  folk  wisdom  that  is  white  supremacist  or  racist  in  nature  than 
egalitarian,  particularly  fi-om  family  members.  Perhaps  this  is  indicative  of  the  tendency  for 
white  supremacists  and  traditional  racists  to  be  the  only  whites  who  speak  openly  (that  is, 
using  less  veiled  or  coded  language)  about  race.  They  are  also  the  only  white  people  who 
routinely  "claim"  a  white  identity.  Young  people  who  report  egalitarian  messages  fi-om 
their  parents  most  often  write  that  they  modeled  their  parents'  behavior.  Other  young 
people  believe  themselves  to  have  received  neutral  messages  from  their  parents  about  race, 
neither  supremacist  or  egalitarian. 
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Folk  Wisdom  as  Inside  Knowledge 

Some  white  supremacist  rhetoric  communicated  by  the  respondents  is  in  the  form 
of  short  rhymes  or  sayings  that  are  easily  repeated  and  remembered  by  a  child.  For 
example,  Nina  wrote  the  following: 

One  little  saying  that  my  dad  had  was  "Black  is  beautiful,  Tan  is  grand,  but 
White  is  the  color  of  the  big  boss  man."  When  you  live  with  someone  who 
is  prejudiced  and  you  hear  them  refer  to  Black  people  as  "Niggers,"  it's 
hard  not  to  internalize  it. 

Here,  Nina  considers  the  power  of  parental  messages  about  race.  The  rhyme  taught  to  her 

by  her  father  is  interesting  in  that  it  seeks  to  appropriate  and  then  undermine  some  of  the 

language  of  the  late  1970s  movement  for  racial  equality.  Clearly,  the  message  is  that 

people  of  color  may  now  be  considered  beautiful,  or  maybe  part  of  a  passing  "exoticism" 

fad,  but  whites  will  always  be  "in  charge."  This  particular  piece  of  white  folk  wisdom 

makes  cultural  concessions  to  people  of  color  while  retaining  white  power  in  the  economic 

sphere. 

Folk  Wisdom  as  Categorization 

Another  common  piece  of  folk  wisdom  is  this  one  about  categorization,  described 

by  Stacey,  and  passed  down  from  her  father  and  grandfather: 

I  used  to  get  confijsed  when  I  was  a  child,  because  I  saw  pictures  and  heard  stories 
about  my  parent's  best  friends  when  they  first  got  married.  I  heard  stories  about  all 
the  fun  times  they  had,  yet  when  I  saw  pictures  I  saw  that  the  couple  was  black.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  maybe  they  weren't  really  friends  and  my  parents  were  just 
pretending  to  be  their  friends  because  there  were  no  other  people  around.  But  later 
as  I  grew  older,  I  realized  a  difference  that  my  father  thought  there  was.  In  all  of 
his  jokes  about  black  people,  he  used  the  n-word.  I'm  sure  you  know  what  word  1 
mean,  and  even  though  I  am  slightly  racist  I  feel  that  is  an  extremely  derogatory 
word  and  I  never  say  it.  So  to  my  father,  black  people  were  divided  up  into  two 
groups,  nice  black  people  and  then  the  n-words.  Actually  one  time  I  remember  my 
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cousin  asking  about  that  and  my  father  and  grandfather  explained  to  him  that  the  n- 
words  were  the  black  people  who  were  on  welfare  when  they  could  really  be  out 
working  and  they  were  the  people  who  stole  and  committed  crimes  and  were  just 
rude. 

Stacey  goes  on  in  her  autobiography  to  describe  the  ways  that  she  is  "slightly  racist." 
Perhaps  because  her  family  messages  about  race  were  so  openly  racist,  she  does  express  in 
her  autobiography  more  traditionally  racist  attitudes  (such  as  an  acceptance  of 
stereotypes)  than  do  many  others.  Stacey  even  mentions  that  her  family  has  become 
slightly  less  racist  over  the  years,  while  she  has  become  more  so. 

Some  white  supremacist  discourse  written  in  the  autobiographies  was  learned  from 
peers.  Meg  reports  the  following  exchange,  which  is  similar  to  the  message  given  to 
Stacey: 

I  was  talking  to  my  best  friend's  boyfriend  one  day  and  he  had  an 
interesting  reflection  on  race.  He  says  there  are  white  people  and  black 
people.  But,  there  are  also  Niggers  and  white  trash/rednecks.  Neither  race 
is  better  than  the  other,  but  both  have  their  "bads"  or  "screw-ups."  And  he 
hates  both  Niggers  and  white  trash.  Interesting. 

Completely  oblivious  to  the  very  different  effects  of  a  racial  versus  a  class-based  epithet, 

Meg  repeats  a  well-known  piece  of  white  supremacist  folk  wisdom,  which  attempts  to 

convince  the  listener  that  what  appears  to  be  racist  antipathy  is  really  about  class  and 

character.  For  Meg,  this  statement  was  perhaps  made  more  palatable  because  it  was 

spoken  by  a  peer,  someone  she  does  not  "expect"  to  be  racist.  For  whatever  reason,  Meg 

is  not  yet  ready  to  claim  this  opinion  as  her  own,  as  one  can  see  from  her  one-word 

assessment:  "Interesting."  Still,  it  was  memorable  to  her,  and  she  is  likely  to  use  it  to  make 

sense  of  some  other  racial  data. 
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Folk  Wisdom  as  Warning 

A  final  type  of  folk  wisdom,  used  to  pass  on  certain  white  knowledge,  is  folk 

wisdom  as  warnings.  Most  often,  this  information  is  about  areas  that  white  people  should 

not  enter,  or  should  move  away  fi-om,  for  their  personal  safety.  Here,  white  knowledge  is 

concretized  into  white  space.  Consider  Tim's  words: 

Here  it  is  also  important  to  mention  my  neighborhood  again.  A  little  over  six  years 
ago  we  moved  into  our  new  house.  Something  that  I  heard  over  and  over  before 
we  moved  was  how  our  neighborhood  was  'going  to  the  blacks'.  I  didn't  really 
realize  what  this  meant  for  a  while  but  I  knew  it  wasn't  good  when  I  heard  the  hate 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  who  said  it.  Then  once  I  had  met  Marcus  and  went 
through  all  that  I  started  putting  two  and  two  together.  I  started  to  think  that  black 
people  were  all  bad,  that  they  were  all  thieves  and  killers  cause  that  is  the  only  part 
of  the  news  I  ever  saw. 

Tim  later  writes  of  a  few  dramatic  stories  that  made  him  reject  his  growing  racism.  Here, 

however,  he  describes  how  certain  white  folk  knowledge  about  space,  coupled  with  his 

dislike  (at  that  time)  for  an  Afi-ican  American  classmate  and  with  media  messages, 

influenced  his  understandings  of  race.  Like  many  passages  in  the  autobiographies,  here 

Tim's  understandings  of  race  are  limited  to  misunderstandings  of  the  racial  other,  rather 

than  including  insights  regarding  whiteness. 

Whiteness  was  also  discursively  "mapped"  for  Rianne  by  virtual  strangers  when 

she  moved  to  the  southern  city  where  she  now  lives: 

After  my  second  year  of  college  in  [the  Midwest],  I  decided  to  move  to  [this  city]. 
Racial  diversity  is  a  lot  more  abundant  in  [this  state]  as  compared  with  the 
Midwest.  One  of  the  first  things  that  I  was  taught  by  people  that  I  met  when  I  first 
arrived  in  [the  city]  was  to  stay  away  from  certain  areas  of  the  city.  I  was  told  that 
the  blacks  live  on  that  side  of  town  and  that  I  should  stay  away  from  there  because 
there  is  a  lot  of  crime.  Basically,  they  were  using  the  stereotype  that  all  blacks  are 
involved  in  crime. 
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Whites  often  feel  unabashedly  free  to  teach  each  other  local  knowledge  about  racialized 
space,  even  when  the  other  white  person  is  a  stranger.  This  type  of  "help"  goes  against  the 
notion  that  white  people,  unlike  people  of  color,  do  not  sometimes  act  based  on  racial 
group  membership. 

Emotional  Talk 

Another  type  of  "white  talk,"  or  whiteness  as  discourse,  exhibited  in  the 
respondents'  autobiographies,  is  emotional  talk.  The  point  has  been  made  consistently  in 
the  race  literature  that  issues  of  race  and  racism  are  extremely  emotional  ones,  not  only  for 
people  of  color,  but  also  for  whites  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995).  For  the  white  people,  it  is  the 
complex  interconnection  between  ideology  and  emotion  that  makes  racism  so  diflficuh  to 
dismantle.  These  white  young  people  are  indeed  conflicted  about  their  own  race  and 
ethnicity  as  well  as  that  of  others.  Far  from  being  dispassionate,  their  autobiographies 
document  the  wide  range  of  emotions  that  are  part  of  our  societal  discourse  on  race. 
These  emotions  include:  admiration,  amusement,  attraction,  confiision,  disappointment, 
envy,  fear,  frustration,  gratitude,  guilt,  hatred,  optimism,  pity,  pride,  regret,  resentment, 
sadness,  shame,  surprise,  sympathy,  and  worry.  Rather  than  trying  to  decipher  these 
emotions,  to  "decode"them  in  order  to  disclose  underlying  ideologies,  many  of  the 
autobiographers  opt  to  simply  tell  how  a  situation  made  them  feel.  As  is  the  case  with  this 
overall  study,  the  "case"  to  be  observed  here  is  an  emotional  passage,  with  no  attempt  to 
label  individual  respondents  as  "angry"  or  "ashamed,"  or  as  being  predominantly  governed 
by  any  one  emotional  response,  since  many  different  emotions  may  be  conveyed  in  any  one 


autobiography.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  say  that  some  particular  respondents  may  be 

"more  angry"  or  "less  empathetic,"  for  example,  however,  none  are  easily  categorized. 

One  male  student,  Edward,  tells  the  following  stories,  each  of  which  highlights  a 

different  intense  emotion.  Speaking  of  an  early  school  experience,  he  said 

On  this  day  I  first  realized  that  a  younger  black  student  was  attending  the 
school.  He  happened  to  be  waiting  on  his  mother  because  she  was  late  for 
picking  him  up.  He  was  really  quiet  and  I  felt  sorry  for  the  kid  because  I 
felt  he  must  be  lonely  because  he  was  the  only  black  kid  in  the  school.  I 
began  to  talk  to  him  and  so  that  maybe  he  won't  feel  left  out,  and  every  day 
I  saw  him  at  school  I  said  "hi"  to  him.  I  remember  when  an  older  kid  said 
"hi"  to  you  in  grade  school  you  felt  kind  of  special. 

In  this  passage,  Edward  expresses  empathy  and  perhaps  pity  for  a  young  Afiican 

American  boy.  In  contrast,  he  later  writes  the  following,  after  discussing  crimes  involving 

Afiican  Americans: 

As  I'm  writing  this  paper  I  always  seem  to  have  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth.  I 
can't  understand  if  it's  because  I'm  racist  or  because  I've  just  had  bad 
experiences  with  blacks.  Me  as  a  person  I  don't  beUeve  that  I'm  a  racist.  It 
just  seems  that  as  I  have  grown  up,  I  have  only  seen  what  black  men  have 
[done]  to  whites.  .  .  .1  don't  really  have  a  problem  with  any  other  ethnic 
group,  but  only  with  blacks.  I  don't  hate  blacks  I  just  don't  accept  as 
quickly.  I  do  have  black  fiiends.  It  just  takes  me  longer  to  accept  him  as  a 
friend  because  of  my  experiences.  .  .  .1  am  trying  to  overcome  these 
feelings  of  hostility,  because  I  am  learning  that  these  acts  are  not 
committed  by  the  black  race  as  a  whole  but  by  an  individual. 

As  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  crime  and  affirmative  action  seem  to  be  racial  topics  that 

elicit  not  only  the  most  discussion  from  whites,  but  the  most  intense  discussions.  Fear  was 

one  of  a  few  emotions  that  seemed  to  be  alluded  to  more  often  than  others  in  the 

autobiographies.  For  example,  Elaine,  writes  of  feeling  fear  of  "the  unknown"  to  curiosity 


rather  than  to  hostility: 
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Graduation  came  and  went  and  we  were  off  on  our  separate  ways.  College 
was  not  part  of  my  future  plans,  but  pursuing  my  dancing  career  in 
Manhattan  was.  This  was  the  biggest  culture  shock  of  my  life!  The  taxi  ride 
from  the  airport  into  the  city  was  unbelievable.  I  was  amazed  at  my 
surroundings;  sidewalks  crowded  with  people,  the  different  smells  coming 
from  the  street  vendors,  tall  buildings  that  never  ended,  stores  and  shops 
galore,  and  the  prospect  of  me  living  among  all  this  was  frightening,  but 
exciting.  For  the  first  time,  my  world  as  I  was  accustomed  to  seeing  it 
suddenly  grew  to  include  people  of  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
With  time,  my  fear  of  the  unknown  started  to  diminish  and  I  found  myself 
venturing  out  to  discover  the  uniqueness  this  city  had  to  offer.  Washington 
Square  Park  was  my  first  discovery.  I  would  find  a  bench  under  a  shady 
tree  and  there  I  would  sit  and  watch  all  the  people.  I  was  mesmerized  by  all 
the  different  languages  I  heard  being  spoken  and  curious  about  the  diverse 
ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  of  the  people  that  I  was  watching.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  I  actually  began  to  think  about  my  own  ethnic 
background. 

Not  only  does  Elaine  become  curious  about  other  cultures  rather  than  remaining  fearfial, 
she  also  becomes  interested  in  her  own.  Another  woman  also  writes  of  "curiosity" 
standing  in  the  place  of  fear: 

After  being  somewhat  isolated  from  other  races,  I  think  that  I  became  curious 
instead  of  afraid  because  of  a  couple  of  reasons.  I  had  been  isolated  somewhat,  but 
not  completely  which  gave  me  just  enough  knowledge  to  be  interested.  I  also 
think  it  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  my  parents  never  spoke  negatively  about 
the  other  races,  but  never  spoke  that  much  at  all.  They  mainly  taught  me  through 
actions  that  I  interpreted.  I  was  left  feeling  curious  about  these  groups  that  weren't 
like  me,  but  that  no  one  had  answers  about.  (Felicity) 

Because  racial  fears  were  not  reinforced  by  negative  messages  about  people  of  other 

groups  by  her  parents.  Felicity  is  interested  in  other  groups  rather  than  fearfijl.  However, 

elsewhere  in  her  autobiography  she  admits 

When  I  would  clutch  my  purse  whenever  an  African  American  would  walk  by  I 
was  feeling  fiightened,  poweriess.  I  was  thinking  that  "this  is  what  a  criminal  looks 
like,"  of  course  my  thoughts  aren't  that  blunt.  Basically,  I  analyzed  that  Afiican 
American  to  fit  the  description  of  the  criminals  on  the  news,  and  besides  even  if 
he's  not  going  to  rob  me,  he  probably  won't  be  friendly  anyway,  because  he's  angry 
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because  I'm  white  or  intimidated.  I  do  notice  however,  that  I  only  fear  African 
American  males,  who  look  the  least  "white"  in  their  clothing  or  behavior.  This  is 
one  of  my  most  shameful  confessions. 

Shame  is  another  of  the  emotions  most  often  mentioned  in  the  autobiographies,  along  with 

anger,  fear,  guilt,  and  confusion.  Felicity  is  able  to  analyze  her  emotions,  realizing  that  she 

fears  African  American  men  because  they  look  "the  least  'white, '"and  yet  her  fear  still 

exists.  Her  fear  of  African  Americans  is  not  based  on  physical  concerns  alone.  She  is  also 

afraid  of  social  rejection-that  if  she  tries  to  be  friendly,  the  gesture  will  be  rejected  because 

she  is  white.  This  is  an  integral  part  of  a  sphere  of  whiteness  that  is  new  in  this  generation, 

which  will  be  discussed  in  later  chapters.  Abigail  also  describes  being  social  fears  related 

to  race: 

As  time  passed  on,  my  underdeveloped  ideas  on  racial  differences  began  to  be 
challenged.  When  I  was  in  third  or  fourth  grade,  a  black  family  moved  to  my  town 
and  the  children  started  at  my  school.  They  had  a  very  difficult  time  making 
fi-iends;  I  really  don't  remember  anyone  reaching  out  to  them.  I  myself  stayed  away 
out  of  fear,  not  of  the  children  themselves,  but  of  what  my  peers  would  have  said  if 
I  had  associated  with  them.  I  felt  that  if  I  had  been  the  only  one  to  go  and  talk  to 
these  kids  that  I  would  be  questioned  or  ridiculed  for  my  actions.  I  did  feel  bad 
that  the  family  was  so  isolated,  but  I  didn't  realize  that  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  about  it.  It  was  around  this  time  that  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  with  the 
differences  between  races.  Once  I  began  to  perceive  the  strain  between  races,  I 
became  nervous  when  put  into  situations  where  I  had  to  interact  with  other  races. 
My  parents  and  I  vacationed  in  Florida  yearly  while  I  was  growing  up  and  during 
these  times  I  would  encounter  many  different  types  of  people.  I  really  cannot  recall 
ever  having  a  friend  of  a  different  race.  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  stayed  away  from 
different  people  because  I  thought  they  were  below  me  or  anything  like  that;  I 
believe  it  was  more  out  of  fear.  I  still  perceived  other  races  as  equal  to  me,  I  just 
was  unsure  of  how  to  approach  them. 

Abigail  attempts  to  make  clear  that  she  did  not  avoid  contact  with  people  of  color  due  to  a 

belief  that  she  was  superior  to  them.  She  first  stayed  away  due  to  fears  of  social  rejection 
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by  other  whites,  and  later  because  she  was  "uncomfortable  with  the  differences  between 

races."  Abigail  fears  the  tension  that  exists  socially  between  whites  and  people  of  color. 

In  the  passage  quoted  eariler,  Felicity  described  how  her  fear  is  the  basis  for 

another  strong  emotion,  shame.  Shame  is  less  often  mentioned  in  the  autobiographies  than 

one  might  expect,  based  on  past  research  suggesting  that  shame  is  a  large  factor  in  white 

racism  (see,  e.g.,  Feagin  and  Vera  1995;  Omolade  1994;  Hemton  1965;  Allport  1954). 

Perhaps  because  of  their  ahistorical  approach  to  race,  many  white  young  people  do  not 

feel  they  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  past  white  behavior,  although  a  very  few  do 

mention  feeling  guilt.  Also,  to  the  extent  that  in  the  past  shame  was  linked  to  suppressed 

desires  for  interracial  relationships  and  sexual  involvement,  taboos  regarding  those 

behaviors  have  decreased  somewhat  in  recent  years,  particularly  on  college  campuses.  To 

the  degree  that  shame  is  mentioned  in  the  autobiographies,  it  is  based  on  other  things. 

Marcy,  a  police  officer,  mentions  feeling  shame  over  a  discrepancy  about  the  "truth" 

regarding  her  grandfather: 

My  mother's  father  died  prior  to  me  being  bom.  I  was  in  my  early  teens  when  my 
mother  told  me  that  my  grandfather  had  been  a  member  of  the  KKK  prior  to  the 
war.  She  told  me  that  his  group  was  not  racially  motivated  but,  instead,  they  beat 
up  husbands  that  beat  up  their  wives  or  children.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true 
or  not.  In  seventh  grade,  my  class  was  discussing  slavery  and  the  violent  behaviors 
of  the  KKK.  I  remember  trying  to  defend  some  members  of  the  KKK  by  explaining 
what  my  mother  had  told  me.  Little  to  say,  no  one  believed  what  I  had  told  them 
and  subsequently,  I  began  to  doubt  it  myself  So,  instead  of  being  proud  of  the  man 
I  never  knew,  I  grew  ashamed  of  him  and  never  mentioned  that  topic  again. 

Marcy 's  statement  hints  at  another  theme  that  further  chapters  will  show  is  important  to 

whiteness,  that  many  of  us  do  not  know  very  much  about  our  heritage,  and  what  we  do 


know  is  often  not  something  of  which  to  feel  proud.  Here,  Marcy  expresses  shame  about 

this,  and  perhaps  even  a  bit  of  resentment. 

Not  all  of  the  emotions  expressed  in  the  texts  are  ones  that  are  uncomfortable  for 

the  respondents.  For  example,  in  the  following  passage  Tim  describes  the  affection  he 

develops  for  a  little  girl: 

We  held  Bible  studies  for  the  kids  and  just  played  with  them  all  afternoon  long. 
Most  of  the  children  were  black  and  lived  in  the  projects.  There  was  this  little  girl 
named  Hayley  that  made  a  big  impact  on  me.  From  the  first  day  we  were  there  she 
attached  herself  to  my  neck.  She  didn't  like  to  be  put  down;  she  just  wanted  to  be 
held.  On  the  last  day  when  we  were  leaving  I  put  her  down  for  the  last  time  and 
she  started  bawling,  and  it  broke  my  heart.  This  little  black  girl  just  wanted  to  be 
loved  and  she  didn't  care  who  loved  her  just  so  long  as  someone  was.  It  didn't 
bother  her  that  I  was  white  and  that  I  didn't  look  like  her.  The  fact  that  love 
doesn't  see  in  color  has  always  stuck  with  me-there  were  a  lot  more  children  like 
Hayley  but  she  was  mine  and  I  did  hate  to  leave  her. 

Tim  takes  this  interaction  with  an  African  American  child  as  proof  of  things  being  as  he 

believes  they  should  be:  color-blind.  In  addition  to  his  being  emotionally  attached  to 

Hayley,  it  may  be  that  this  child's  importance  to  Tim  as  a  foundation  for  his  racial  ideas  is 

part  of  the  reason  that  he  becomes  somewhat  possessive  of  her,  stating  "she  was  mine  and 

I  did  hate  to  leave  her." 

Humor 

Perhaps  because  they  understand  the  sensitivity  surrounding  the  subject  of  race, 
many  of  the  respondents  use  humor  to  illustrate  their  ideologies.  In  most  of  the  instances 
where  humor  is  used  to  make  a  point  about  race,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  story  of  children's 
(mis)understandings  of  the  meanings  of  skin  color  differences.  For  example,  Abigail 
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My  earliest  memory  of  encountering  a  person  of  a  different  race  came  when  I  was 
very  young.  I  was  in  church  and  saw  a  black  man  sitting  in  another  pew.  I  vividly 
recall  asking  my  mother  if  he  had  been  in  an  accident  involving  shoe  poHsh.  I  had 
instantly  realized  that  he  was  different  from  me,  but  coming  from  a  very  small 
community  in  Connecticut  consisting  of  mostly  upper  middle  class  whites,  I  had  no 
preconceived  ideas  of  what  these  differences  entailed.  My  mother  explained  to  me 
that  the  color  of  his  skin  had  nothing  to  do  with  shoe  polish,  but  that  some  people 
just  have  darker  skin  than  others  do.  She  also  explained  that  inwardly  he  was  no 
different  than  me.  Just  like  some  people  are  heavy,  or  some  people  wear  glasses, 
some  people  also  have  darker  skin.  Due  to  her  very  basic  explanations  of  color  I 
feel  that  I  perceived  blacks  as  equal  and  it  wasn't  until  much  later  that  I  discovered 
the  great  differences  there  actually  are. 

In  most  of  the  autobiographies,  childhood,  specifically  white  childhood,  is  seen  as  time  of 

innocence  regarding  race.  It  is  important  to  note  that  childhood  understandings  of  race  are 

often  used  as  the  benchmark  against  which  to  place  future,  presumably  corrupted  adult 

conceptions.  Thus,  endearing  stories  of  children  sorting  through  race  are  told  to  carry  the 

respondents'  current  ideas  about  race,  most  often  representing  the  ideal  perspective.  This 

children's  stance,  however  is  not  truly  "color-blind,"  for  the  children  recognize  color 

differences,  but  have  simply  not  yet  placed  societally-dictated  meanings  on  those 

differences  (Tatum  1997).  Childhood  understandings  of  race  therefore  are  reported  as 

being  extremely  creative. 

In  Abigail's  passage  above,  although  she  remembers  the  situation  as  teaching  her 

that  African  Americans  were  "equal,"  she  also  was  left  with  the  impression  that  white  is 

the  norm  from  which  others  deviate,  though  through  no  fauU  of  their  own:  "some  people 

just  have  darker  skin  than  others  do."  Her  mental  schema  of  skin  color  and  race  therefore 

runs  from  "white"  like  her  family  and  friends,  to  "darker"  or  "different."  Whiteness  is 
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placed  as  the  norm,  and  other  people  can  be  darker  than  white.  Abigail  is  left  with 
flexibility,  later  in  life  to  decide  that  there  "actually  are"  "great  differences"  between 
people  of  different  skin  colors. 

Some  children  ask  people  of  color  to  explain  their  "different"  skin  color: 

In  looking  back  through  my  life,  at  a  very  young  age  I  really  saw  no  difference 
between  me  and  anybody  else.  As  a  young  child  I  was  just  not  aware  of  any 
difference  between  me  and  a  black  person  or  anybody  else  who  was  not  white.  My 
first  recollection  of  my  first  distinction  of  color  was  when  I  asked  an  African 
American  if  he  was  black  because  he  drank  chocolate  milk.  Of  course  then  I  didn't 
know  actually  what  I  was  saying,  but  I  realize  now  that  was  probably  the  first  time 
I  saw  a  difference  between  white  and  black  person.  At  this  young  age  I  seemed  to 
classify  people  only  if  they  were  black  or  white.  (Edward) 

Edward  describes  an  understanding  of  difference  "between  white  and  black,"  not  only  of 

"some  people  being  darker."  However,  his  writing  hints  at  a  larger  theme  in  the 

autobiographies;  white  conceptualizations  of  race  are  most  often  oriented  toward  African 

Americans,  rather  than  any  other  group.  Not  just  as  children,  but  also  as  adults,  whites 

dichotomize  race  in  terms  of  "black  or  white."  This  theme  will  be  highlighted  in  chapter 

seven. 

Humorous  stories  of  childhood  are  sometimes  told  by  parents  or  aduh  observers  of 

children.  This  mother  finds  profundity  in  the  following  tale  about  her  son: 

Another  [of  my]  son[s]  made  me  think,  when  he  was  in  kindergarten  and  said 
something  about  the  "black"  boy  in  his  class  was  not  smart.  I  started  to  lecture  him 
on  putting  people  down  because  of  their  skin  color,  only  there  was  no  black  child 
in  his  class.  I  found  my  youngest  son  classifies  people  according  to  the  color  of 
their  clothes,  now  when  he  talks  about  a  yellow  or  black  child,  I  know  not  to  look 
at  the  skin,  but  at  the  shirt.  (Nadine) 

Nadine  uses  this  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  arbitrary  nature  of  schemes  of  classification.  By 

telling  of  her  son's  way  of  categorizing  people,  she  suggests  that  identifying  people  based 


on  the  color  of  their  shirts  makes  as  much  sense  as  to  do  so  according  to  their  color  of 
skin.  The  story  elucidates  well  the  social  construction  of  race.  Yet,  it  is  often  the  case  in 
these  autobiographical  texts  that  after  attesting  to  the  fact  that  race  is  a  social 
construction,  and  in  this  sense  we  are  all  "equal  individuals,"  authors  go  on  to  assert  that 
everyone  should  try  not  to  "notice  race."  As  demonstrated  in  the  previous  chapter,  for 
persons  of  color,  most  often  to  "not  notice  race"  entails  their  using  race  only  in  the  ways 
allowed  by  whiteness. 

A  final  way  that  race  is  presented  using  humor  is  in  order  to  minimize  its 
importance.  This  type  of  humor  is  usually  in  the  form  of  an  off-hand  remark  rather  than  a 
full  story.  For  instance.  Will  avows 

My  current  status  with  racial  relations  is  similar  to  mine  in  high  school.  The 
majority  of  the  people  I  am  always  with  are  white.  I  do  have  some  minority  friends, 
although  they  make  up  a  very  small  percentage.  I  don't  think  that  I  choose  my 
friends  this  way,  but  it  just  happens.  Currently,  I  treat  every  single  person  I  meet 
equally.  I  am  more  prejudice  against  [a  rival  college  football  team's]  fans  than  any 
race  or  ethnic  group! ! ! 

Here,  Will  equates  racial  designation  with  football  team  preference  as  a  source  of  division 

and  "prejudice."  He  attempts  to  reassure  the  reader  that  he  poses  more  of  a  "threat"  in 

terms  of  prejudice  to  fans  of  his  school's  athletic  rival  than  to  people  of  other  racial 

groups.  In  doing  so,  he  minimizes  the  harm  caused  by  racial  prejudice  by 

decontextualizing  it.  He  also  individualizes  racism,  by  suggesting  that  racial  problems  are 

only  a  matter  of  personal  prejudices,  as  he  does  throughout  his  autobiography.  His 
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reference  to  the  rival  football  team  could  also  serve  to  align  his  reader  (whom  he  might 
guess  is  also  a  fan  of  the  "local"  team)  with  him,  thus  increasing  the  chance  that  she  will 
"get"  what  he  is  writing. 

Humorous  stories  told  by  whites  about  race  obviously  mask  much  confusion  and 
perhaps  even  fear,  as  suggested  in  the  following  statement  by  Audre  Lorde: 

I  wheel  my  two-year-old  daughter  in  a  shopping  cart  through  a  supermarket  in 
Eastchester  in  1967,  and  a  little  white  girl  riding  past  in  her  mother's  cart  calls  out 
excitedly  "Oh  look.  Mommy,  a  baby  maid!"  And  your  mother  shushes;  but  she 
does  not  correct  you.  And  so  fifteen  years  later,  at  a  conference  on  racism,  you  can 
still  find  that  story  humorous.  But  I  hear  your  laughter  is  fiill  of  terror  and  disease 
(quoted  in  Roediger  1999:253). 

Because  many  whites  were  left  with  their  childhood  understandings  of  race,  these  are  the 
only  tools  they  now  have  to  make  sense  of  it.  Thus  the  "correct"  view  of  race  is  presented 
in  the  words  of  children. 

Disassociation 

Another  presentation  style  used  for  displaying  whiteness  in  the  autobiographies  is 
disassociation.  By  disassociation,  I  refer  to  comparing  and  contrasting  one's  own  views 
about  race  with  that  of  a  family  member,  teacher,  or  abstract  theory,  and  then  rejecting  all 
or  part  of  the  other  view,  in  effect  distancing  oneself  from  it.  Many  of  these  young  whites 
do  not  have  a  clear  position  on  matters  of  race.  In  the  process  of  writing  their 
autobiography,  they  construct  one  by  a  sort  of  process  of  elimination.  In  other  words, 
respondents  say  what  they  do  not  believe  about  race,  leaving  unspoken  what  they  do.  For 
example,  Karen's  thinking  about  race  was  sparked  by  a  course  she  took  in  cultural 
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diversity.  Rather  than  adopting  the  overall  position  taught,  however,  she  selects  which 
pieces  of  information  to  accept  and  which  to  reject; 

I  wasn't  challenged  in  my  thinking  any  further  until  this  semester  when  I  enrolled 
in  [cultural  diversity].  Since  I  have  been  taking  this  class  and  reading  several 
different  theories,  aspects,  research,  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  racism  it  has 
brought  it  more  to  my  attention.  Before  this  class  I  thought  that  racism  had 
virtually  vanished,  especially  since  we  now  have  Affirmative  Action  in  the  college 
application  process  and  in  applying  for  jobs.  This  class  has  made  me  come  to 
believe  know  [sic]  that  racism  is  fading,  but  that  it  is  still  present  and  is  still  a 
problem  in  America  today  as  well  as  around  the  world.  I  think  America  is  doing 
some  to  change  and  fight  racism,  but  there  is  still  much  to  do.  I  learned  of  the 
theory  that  only  whites  can  be  racist  since  their  racism  is  the  only  institutionalized 
racism  that  exists.  I  do  not  agree  with  this.  I  believe  everyone  is  a  racist  to  some 
extent  because  society  has  told  us  to  describe  and  see  others  in  different  lights, 
either  to  categorize  or  to  judge.  I  do,  however,  believe  that  white  racism  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  racism  to  live  under  since  in  America  we  are  the  majority.  With 
being  that  majority  we  also  share  the  benefits  of  holding  more  prominent  and 
political  offices  than  do  minorities.  Therefore,  we  also  make  most  of  the  important 
decisions  that  affect  all  citizens  regardless  of  race.  Since  I  have  this  view,  I  would 
guess  my  standpoint  would  be  closest  to  that  of  a  moderate  constructionist,  but  I 
do  believe  everyone  is  equal  and  ultimately  should  be  treated  that  way. 

Here,  Karen  modifies  the  material  she  has  learned  in  class  to  recite  a  theme  familiar  fi-om 

the  last  chapter:  that  everyone  is  equally  racist.  Yet  she  manages  to  hold  whites  more 

responsible  for  racism  by  playing  a  numbers  game.  In  her  view,  everyone  is  equally  racist, 

but  white  racism  is  more  threatening  simply  because  there  are  more  whites  in  the  country. 

Karen's  fiirther  analysis  seems  to  suggest  that  she  understands  the  definition  of  racism  as 

"power  +  prejudice."  A  closer  look  reveals  that  she  views  racism  as  seeing  people  as 

different  for  any  reason  "either  to  categorize  or  judge."  Thus,  Karen  creates  a  modified 

color-blind  approach.  In  her  conception,  seeing  difference  for  any  reason  is  racism, 

however,  whites  are  more  racist  than  others  in  that  we  presently  hold  more  societal  power. 
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Many  other  autobiographies  employ  disassociation  in  combination  with 
justification,  usually  in  conversations  about  family  members.  Young  whites  often  find  it 
most  easy  to  describe  their  own  views  of  race  in  contrast  to  that  of  older  family  members. 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  want  to  demonize  these  family  members  on  the  basis  of  their 
racial  stance.  For  example,  Chris  describes  his  grandfather's  perspective  about  Afiican 
Americans: 

My  Grand  father  would  fit  into  the  category  of  essentialist  view  of  thinking.  He 
was  fi-om  the  old  school  of  thinking.  I  guess  you  could  say  that  he  was  basically  a 
good  old  boy.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  fish  and  do  many  outdoor  activities.  Although 
my  Grandfather  did  tend  to  think  many  of  the  stereotypical  things  about  Afiican 
Americans  was  true  he  never  showed  a  direct  hate  towards  Black  people.  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  his  view  of  people  of  color  was  probably  based  down  fi-om 
generation  to  generation,  just  like  many  other  white  families  in  the  United  States. 
My  Grandfather  never  made  me  think  that  I  had  to  hate  people  of  color,  but  as  a 
small  child  I  probably  accepted  the  stereotypes  about  African  Americans. 

Trying  to  downplay  his  grandfather's  racist  attitudes,  Chris  refers  to  him  as  a  "good  old 

boy,"with  connotations  of  a  good-natured,  simple,  but  also  somewhat  simple-minded, 

country  person.  For  many  whites,  "good  old  boy"  is  a  softer,  more  positive  version  of 

"redneck."  In  evoking  this  image  of  his  grandfather,  Chris  presents  certain  racial  attitudes 

as  a  sort  of  "package  deal:"  to  be  a  "good  old  boy,"  one  likes  hunting  and  fishing,  other 

outdoor  activities,  and  does  not  like  Afiican  Americans.  While  this  view  could  be  seen  as 

critical,  it  also  leaves  whites  like  Chris's  grandfather  without  responsibility  for  their  racist 

attitudes,  for  they  were  part  of  a  package  handed  to  them  almost  at  birth. 

Another  respondent,  Ophelia,  attributes  her  father's  attitudes  to  other  forces: 

My  parents  really  didn't  make  an  impression  on  me  about  being  racist  or  anything 
until  I  got  a  little  older.  When  I  got  to  the  age  where  I  could  understand  a  little 
more  and  comprehend  what  my  parents  said  I  realized  that  my  father  really  did 
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have  his  own  ideas  and  opinions  about  blacks  in  general.  Although  he  tried  not  to 
let  us  see  them,  as  I  got  older  and  older  I  could  tell  that  he  had  problems  with 
blacks.  As  I  was  growing  up  he  had  always  used  the  word  "nigger. "  I  always  got 
mad  when  he  did.  I  really  don't  remember  why  I  felt  this  was  or  who  gave  me  the 
information  to  feel  this  was,  but  I  felt  like  the  word  was  a  curse  word.  I  would 
never  say  it  and  to  this  day  still  have  not  said  it.  I  feel  like  I  am  sinning  when  I  do. 
My  father  was  not  what  I  would  consider  a  racist  person,  but  he  had  his  beliefs 
because  of  different  things  that  he  had  to  deal  with  in  his  life  concerning  black 
people.  My  father  grew  up  on  the  "wrong  side  of  the  street"  so  to  speak.  He  grew 
up  without  much  money  and  in  a  bad  part  of  town.  The  side  of  town  where  the 
poor  people  lived.  He  didn't  have  much,  but  he  had  a  family  of  one  brother  and 
three  sisters  and  his  biological  father  had  died  when  he  was  twelve.  He  spent  his 
whole  childhood  struggling.  One  of  the  toughest  things  for  him  is  that  he  lived  on 
the  side  of  town  where  the  black  kids  lived.  He  didn't  belong  and  the  black  people 
let  him  know  it.  My  father  tells  many  stories  of  the  many  fights  that  he  and  his 
brother  had  growing  up.  He  and  my  uncle  couldn't  escape.  One  of  the  stories  was 
that  when  he  was  growing  up  he  and  my  uncle  had  to  ride  their  bikes  to  school.  He 
would  get  on  the  handle  bars  and  duck  down  and  the  black  people  would  make  a 
chain  across  the  road  and  not  let  them  pass  through.  So  they  would  peddle  as  fast 
they  could  and  try  to  break  through  the  chain  without  getting  caught  and  getting 
into  a  fight.  They  spent  their  whole  life  fighting  black  people  and  being  mad  at 
them.  I  don't  see  how  they  couldn't  have  felt  negatively  toward  them.  I  believe  this 
is  why  he  wanted  so  desperately  for  my  sister  and  I  to  have  a  good  childhood  with 
not  a  lot  of  cares. 

After  assuring  her  audience  that  she  does  not  use  racial  epithets,  and  that  she  does  not 
consider  her  father  to  be  a  racist  person,  Ophelia  paints  of  picture  of  racial  victimization 
suffered  by  her  father.  As  will  be  evident,  this  is  an  oft-repeated  theme  in  the 
autobiographies:  that  "we"  as  whites  suffer  as  much  if  not  more  victimization  at  the  hands 
of  people  of  color  than  they  do  from  us,  in  the  present.  Again,  the  approach  is 
ahistorical-the  oppression  of  people  of  color  is  viewed  as  having  happened  in  the  past, 
thus  the  use  of  race  today  most  often  works  against  whites  (and  is  thus  more  correctly  the 
misuse  of  race).  After  describing  her  father's  difficult  childhood,  Ophelia  understands,  and 
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wants  the  reader  to,  also,  why  her  father  developed  negative  attitudes  toward  African 
Americans.  An  underlying  assumption  is  that  white  people  are  passive  recipients  of  racial 
experiences  and  data  that  shape  negative  attitudes  toward  people  of  color.  In  a  later 
chapter,  I  will  discuss  how  this  supposed  passivity  is  contrasted  with  other  active  stances 
taken  by  whites. 

This  passage  written  by  Ophelia  also  presents  her  father's  attitudes  about  race  as 
"his  own  ideas  and  opinions."  Often  in  the  autobiographies,  ideologies  about  race  are 
offered  as  "opinion,"  with  the  connotation  that  one  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  any  other. 

Opinion 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  that  various  discourses  of  race  are  presented  in  the 
autobiographies  is  as  "opinion."  In  this  way,  a  discourse  of  whiteness  is  both 
disempowered,  in  that  it  is  not  advanced  as  the  "right"  perspective,  and  empowered. 
Offered  as  simply  "one  opinion,"  white  discourse  is  no  longer  open  to  criticism,  for  the 
answer  to  any  critique  can  be  "Well,  you  have  your  opinion  and  I  have  mine."  As  Mark 
says 

It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  speak  about  my  race  to  those  of  a  different  race.  I  think 
this  is  so  because  I  have  very  close  friends  that  are  of  another  race.  I  also  believe 
this  because  the  way  I  see  it  is  I  can  speak  freely  about  my  opinions  just  as  they 
can  speak  of  theirs  as  long  as  it  stays  at  just  opinions. 

Some  respondents  speak  of  opinions  as  being  one's  own  "interpretations"  based  on 

experiences: 

I  believe  race  is  subject  to  each  individual's  own  interpretations.  It  is  my  belief  that 
some  people  see  a  dichotomization  of  only  black  and  white  while  others  see  black, 
brown,  red,  white,  etc.  I  think  that  people  determine  race  due  to  their  own 
experiences  with  people  who  are  different  in  color  than  them.  I  feel  if  your 
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personal  experiences  and  things  you  have  learned  have  been  positive  than  [sic] 
your  feelings  regarding  racism  will  be  positive.  I  do  believe  more  Americans 
identify  themselves  within  a  racial  group  than  an  ethnic  group,  although  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  (Tricia) 

This  belief  that  race  is  simply  a  subject  to  have  opinions  about  may  be  part  of  the  reason 

that  so  many  of  these  young  people  do  not  feel  compelled  to  do  anything  actively  about 

the  racial  status  quo,  as  v^U  be  shown  in  chapter  ten.  In  the  following  passage,  Seth 

discusses  his  "opinions:" 

Yes,  I  could  tell  about  my  life  without  mentioning  my  race.  Partly  because  it  is  my 
race  that  controls  this  government,  but  mostly  because  I  don't  blame 
uncontrollable  acts  on  things  that  have  occurred  to  me  during  my  life;  for  example, 
benefits  or  disadvantages  that  have  come  my  way  due  to  my  race.  Race  and 
ethnicity  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  our  culture.  The  media  bombards 
society  with  repeated  images  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  doing  this  and  that, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  races  always  becomes  an  issue.  When  people  try  to 
cross  the  race  barrier  they  become  objects  of  much  scrutiny.  For  example,  when 
Vanilla  Ice  became  a  popular  rapper  everyone  said,  "How  can  he  rap,  he's  white." 
Or  when  a  black  man  excels  with  his  mind  it  is  conveyed  as  a  rare  occurrence  and 
it  is  always  brought  up  as  something  very  positive  in  his  favor;  like,  "He's  so  smart 
and  he's  black."  Almost  like  to  say  "go  figure,  a  black  man  can  achieve  things  in 
other  areas  besides  athletics."  I  have  found  this  to  be  true  in  my  own  life,  but  I  also 
see  it  in  the  world  around  me  as  well.  I  try  to  remove  myself  from  things 
sometimes  and  look  at  them  from  an  outside  perspective  because  I  believe  that 
without  doing  so  I  will  become  a  slave  to  the  society  that  multiple  groups  try  to 
impress  us  all  with.  Or  even  their  own  point-of-view  which  is  always  biased,  just 
like  mine  is,  but  I  feel  it  is  important  to  come  to  one's  own  conclusions  about  the 
world  around  us. 

Seth  uses  the  language  of  "bias"  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  "expertise"  on  race.  Because 
every  one's  ideas  come  from  a  particular  perspective,  one  must  struggle  to  not  become  a 
"slave"  to  any  one  else's  point  of  view.  Instead,  all  persons  should  draw  their  own 
conclusions  about  matters  such  as  race.  Although,  as  will  be  shown  in  chapter  six,  many  of 
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the  autobiographers  write  of  college  courses  as  profound  "learning  experiences"  about 
race  and  ethnicity,  the  presentation  of  discourse  of  race  as  equally  justifiable  opinions  can 
undermine  that  learning. 

Empathy 

In  some  portions  of  the  autobiographies,  knowledge  of  race  is  discursively 

represented  as  having  come  fi-om  a  sense  of  empathy  or  "getting  in  the  shoes"  of  people  of 

color.  For  Leah,  being  able  to  empathize  with  people  of  color  should  prevent  whites  fi-om 

being  "narrow-minded."  She  writes 

When  going  to  a  college  that  has  several  different,  diverse,  ethnic  and  racial 
backgrounds,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  I  never  run  into  controversial  issues.  Because 
I  do.  I  see  it  daily.  Not  everyone  is  going  to  get  along  with  everyone  else.  The  only 
thing  that  does  need  to  be  established  is  that  everyone  should  put  themselves  in  the 
shoes  of  those  they  are  condemning. 

I  will  never  understand  why  so  many  people  in  the  world  are  prejudiced 
towards  those  that  are  not  like  them.  Maybe  it's  their  upbringing,  or  maybe  it's  the 
environment  that  they  are  a  part  of  now.  I  just  don't  know.  .  .  .Some  have  been 
raised  to  be  very  narrow  minded.  They  associate  with  people  that  are  just  like  them 
and  that's  all.  But  I  believe  that  all  I  can  do  is  lead  by  example.  I'm  not  saying  that 
I  am  the  moral  crusader  trying  to  make  the  world  one  big  harmonious  place.  But  I 
really  wish  that  some  issues  could  be  deah  with  a  little  bit  better.  I  wish  people 
were  passionate  towards  making  their  race  or  ethnicity  more  accepted.  I  wish  that 
stereotypes  were  not  placed  on  the  differences  that  we  see  in  individuals.  I  identify 
myself  as  your  typical  white  [mentions  the  southern  state  she  lives  in  now]  girl.  I 
don't  have  any  stereotypes  that  are  put  on  me  accept  I  get  the  occasional  Blonde 
Jokes.  So  I  don't  know  how  I  would  deal  with  someone  calling  me  a  "  Nigger,"  or 
"  Sand  Nigger,"  or  any  other  harsh  name  that  I've  heard.  I  know  it  upsets  me  just 
hearing  it  said  to  others.  It  would  crush  me  if  it  was  directed  towards  me.  It 
couldn't  possibly  do  anything  to  a  person's  confidence  but  shatter  it. 

Leah  believes  she  has  come  to  some  of  her  conceptions  about  race  by  putting  herself  in  a 

person  of  color's  shoes,  and  imagining  what  it  would  feel  like  to  face  discrimination.  As  a 

resuh  of  her  doing  so,  she  writes  that  it  bothers  her  when  people  use  racial  epithets. 
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Some  race  theorists  have  criticized  the  idea  that  white  people  can  ever  feel  real 
empathy  for  the  plight  of  people  of  color.  Richard  Delgado,  in  The  Coming  Race  War? 
(1996)  maintains  that  any  sense  of  empathy  white  Americans  feel  is  "false,"  because  given 
the  drastically  different  life  experiences  of  people  of  color  and  whites,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  "get  in  their  shoes."  Others  have  suggested,  however,  that  some  whites  may  have 
what  are  referred  to  as  "approximating  experiences,"  such  as  being  disadvantaged 
according  to  class,  gender,  or  sexual  orientation,  that  may  make  it  more  possible  for  them 
to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  person  of  color  than  for  most  other  whites  (Hogan  and 
Netzer  1993). 

Some  of  the  respondents  believe  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  worid  from  a  person 

of  color's  perspective,  while  others  realize  that  any  such  consideration  would  be 

approximate.  Leslie  writes  of  a  situation  in  which  she  believes  advice  given  her  by  her 

mother  applies  to  the  experience  of  people  of  color: 

Working  at  a  grocery  store  for  a  year,  I  encountered  people  of  all  different  races 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  daily.  I  worked  in  the  front  office  where  one  of  my 
responsibilities  was  cashing  checks.  If  checks  were  over  a  certain  amount,  we  had 
to  get  a  manager's  approval.  I  remember  several  occasions  where  one  manager  in 
particular  would  deny  check  cashing  to  a  black  man  and  then  approve  a  check  of  a 
white  man  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  equally  as  legit.  It  bothered  me  that  he  could 
turn  away  the  black  man  and  lose  his  business  and  really  have  no  problem  with  it.  I 
guess  that's  just  one  of  those  things  in  life  that  you  learn  to  deal  with.  After  all, 
my  mother  always  told  me,  "Life  isn't  fair." 

Here,  Leslie  equates  the  day-to-day  annoyances  that  her  mother  warned  her  about  to 

everyday  racism  experienced  by  people  of  color.  In  doing  so,  she  over-identifies  their 

experience  as  being  like  hers.  By  way  of  contrast,  Denise  recognizes  the  limitations  of 

"getting  in  the  shoes"  of  people  of  color,  for  her  as  a  white  woman: 
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I  am  white  and  I  don't  fully  understand  the  implications  behind  that.  It's  not  that  I 
haven't  thought  about  it  but  that  I  personally  think  you  have  to  walk  in  someone 
else's  shoes  before  you  can  appreciate  what  you  have  or  don't  have.  I  realize  I 
probably  have  some  advantages  because  of  my  race  but  the  extent  of  which  I  will 
never  fully  know  or  appreciate. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  commendable  that  Denise  does  not  attempt  to  equate  her 

experiences  with  those  of  people  of  color,  her  autobiography  makes  clear  that  she 

constructs  this  inability  to  empathize  as  somewhat  of  an  excuse  not  to  question  the 

privileges  she  receives  as  part  of  whiteness. 

Choice 

A  final  way  that  substantive  discourses  of  race  are  communicated  in  the  texts  are 

as  a  matter  of  "choice."  This  discursive  style  is  similar  to  that  offered  in  discussions  of 

"opinion,"  except  that  a  more  intentional  decision  to  think  a  certain  way  is  suggested. 

While  coming  to  opinions  about  race  is  presented  as  a  passive  process,  "choosing"  how  to 

think  about  race  is  more  actively  represented.  For  example,  Rianne  writes  (again,  referring 

to  the  positions  on  race  described  in  the  Appendix) 

I  have  a  moderate  constructionist  view  of  all  races.  I  think  that  we  must  take  each 
individual  and  his  or  her  experiences  into  consideration  when  viewing  race  and 
ethnicity.  It  would  probably  be  much  easier  to  take  an  essentialist  approach, 
believing  that  all  races  are  biologically  different  and  that  God  and  nature  designed 
the  human  race  to  be  unequal.  But,  I  refuse  to  see  race  in  those  terms.  I  believe 
that  the  human  race  is  more  intelligent  than  that.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  take  an 
extreme  constructionist  approach  and  see  race  in  a  color-blind  sense,  firmly 
believing  that  all  men  are  equal  regardless  of  social  implications  and  immigration 
history.  I  could  claim  not  to  see  color  and  that  it  has  no  effect  on  my  perceptions 
of  race.  But  this  view  seems  inappropriate  to  me.  I  think  it  is  important  to  view 
people  as  diverse  and  seek  to  learn  more  about  other  cultures — not  in  a  cultural 
tourism  sense,  but  in  an  educational  sense. 
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Realizing  that  it  would  be  "easier"  to  take  other  positions  on  race,  Rianne  nevertheless  has 
decided  that  these  are  "inappropriate"  and  has  chosen  a  view  that  she  will  claim.  This  type 
of  choice  is  relatively  rare  in  the  data.  More  often,  whiteness  is  presented  as  a  package 
that  is  given  to  white  people,  who  have  very  little  choice  as  to  what  to  do  with  it 
afterwards. 

A  more  common  type  of  choice  in  the  autobiographies  involves  an  author  choosing 

how  to  think  about  her-  or  himself  Once  this  choice  is  made,  it  seems  the  writer  is  trying 

to  persuade  the  reader  to  believe  the  same.  Because  all  of  the  respondents  were  students  in 

sociology  courses,  they  probably  had  some  idea  of  what  they  believed  my  stance,  as  a 

sociologist,  would  be  on  issues  of  race  and  racism.  Thus  their  language  reflects  an 

attempt,  in  some  cases,  to  justify  beliefs  they  hold,  or  even  to  persuade  me  to  see  things  as 

they  do.  Some  students  even  speak  to  me,  their  audience,  in  ways  intended  to  convince  me 

that  they  are  not  "prejudiced."  Consider,  for  example,  Meredith's  words: 

I  consider  myself  proud  to  be  white.  I  don't  want  that  to  sound  prejudiced 
but  I  have  always  considered  ourselves  lucky  because  we  are  white.  I  think 
that  minorities  face  a  lot  more  problems  in  discrimination  that  Caucasians. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  first  qualities  that  I  would  mention. 

Later,  she  adds:  "I  just  think  everything  is  easier  when  you  are  white.  Please  don't  think  I 

am  prejudiced  when  I  say  that~that's  just  my  view  on  society."  Stepping  out  of  the 

narrative  style  of  an  essay,  she  addresses  the  reader  directly,  asking  me  to  understand  that 

she  is  not  "prejudiced." 

Some  of  the  respondents  appear  to  be  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  way 

they  view  racial  and  ethnic  issues  is  acceptable.  Most  often  this  type  of  persuasion  is  cast 
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in  terms  of  what  the  autobiographer  is  or  is  not  comfortable  "thinking."  For  example, 

many  of  the  students  use  the  phrase  "I  don't  like  to  think  that  I'm  prejudiced/racist:" 

I  don't  like  to  think  of  myself  as  being  a  racist.  In  categorizing  myself  I  want  to 
believe  that  I  fall  in  the  middle  and  take  a  more  moderate  constructionist  view  to 
race  and  race  relations.  But  I  know  now  this  is  not  true.  I  believe  I  travel  back  and 
forth  on  that  line  depending  on  the  circumstances  I  find  myself  in  at  the  time.  What 
ever  is  convenient  and  beneficial  to  me  determines  where  that  position  will  be. 
After  listening  to  our  guest  speaker  [name],  I  would  be  considered  and  consider 
myself  to  be  non-racist  not  anti-racist.  (Elaine) 

Thus,  after  attempting  to  convince  herself  that  she  is  indeed  not  prejudiced,  Elaine  decides 

to  consider  herself  "non-racist,"  and  asks  that  her  reader  do  the  same. 

Similarly,  Ophelia  writes 

When  I  entered  high  school  is  when  I  really  became  more  aware  of  racism.  As  I 
said  before,  I  hung  around  many  different  groups  of  people.  The  first  guy  I  dated 
in  high  school  was  Indian.  Even  though  that  relationship  did  not  last  we  still 
remained  friends.  One  of  my  best  fiiends  was  Puerto  Rican.  We  were  together  all 
the  time  and  I  was  very  close  with  his  family.  It  really  opened  me  up  to  different 
cultures.  His  family  was  so  different  than  any  other  family  I  had  been  around. 
Besides  that  they  spoke  fluent  Spanish  in  their  household,  they  were  a  very  open 
and  close  family.  My  fiiend  lived  with  his  mother,  father,  grandmother,  and  two  , 
sisters  and  two  brothers.  It  was  a  huge  extended  family  living  in  one  small  house. 
They  were  some  of  the  nicest  people  I  had  ever  meet.  In  my  high  school  it  was 
predominately  white,  but  the  10-15%  that  were  black,  Asian  Hispanic,  Indian  etc. 
were  all  fiiends  of  mine  as  well  as  many  of  the  white  people.  I  never  had  a  black 
boyfiiend,  but  I  try  to  think  of  it  as  that  I  am  just  not  attracted  to  them. 

Rather  than  allowing  herself  to  consider  why  it  is  Afiican  American  men  who  seem  to  be 

the  only  group  of  men  she  will  not  date,  Ophelia  constructs  this  as  a  "natural"  preference, 

and  "[tries]  to  think  of  it  as  that  [she]  is  just  not  attracted  to  them."Both  in  content  as  well 

as  in  style,  current  discourses  of  whiteness  support  sincere  fictions  of  the  white  self  as 

essentially  "good." 


PART  III 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNTS 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
INTERACTIONAL  SOURCES  FOR  WHITENESS  ACCOUNTS 


Even  after  all  the  time  I  have  spent  studying  race  and  ethnicity,  there  have 
been  only  three  times  in  my  life  when  I  have  been  in  the  racial  minority.  The  first 
was  when  I  was  a  tutor  for  a  juvenile  probation  program.  During  the  second,  I 
was  a  resident  assistant  in  a  predominantly  African  American  dorm  and  lived 
with  three  African  American  women.  It  only  strikes  me  now,  as  I  write  this,  that  in 
both  of  these  circumstances,  I  was  in  a  position  of  some  authority  over  the  people 
of  color  with  whom  I  was  associated.  Still,  particularly  in  the  second  instance,  I 
learned  much  about  whiteness.  My  roommates  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  to  me 
differences  between  "white  ways"  and  "African  American  ways,  "  and  in  many 
cases  convinced  me  relatively  easily  that  "their  way"  was  better.  I  was 
reprimanded  for  going  barefoot,  dressing  sloppily  and  leaving  the  dishes  piled 
high,  things  I  had  never  considered  to  be  bad  manners  before.  My  whiteness 
became  visible  to  me,  as  it  always  had  been  to  them. 

The  third  and  most  recent  time  I  was  in  the  racial  minority  was  last  week, 
at  an  academic  conference  held  at  a  predominantly  African  American  college.  As 
part  of  the  opening  night  of  the  conference,  a  young  woman  sang  a  traditional 
African  American  hymn.  Again,  I  was  reminded  that  there  are  other  ways  of  doing 
things  besides  the  dominant  white  way,  and  particularly  that  the  firm  line  drawn 
in  white  academia  between  "intellectual  issues"  and  "spiritual  matters"  can  and 
perhaps  should  sometimes  be  transgressed. 

Many  autobiographies  include  stories  of  moments  when  the  author  was  conscious 
of  her  or  his  whiteness,  and  because  of  this  came  to  a  new  understanding  of  what  it  means 
to  be  white.  Because  whites  generally  receive  few  verbal  messages  from  their  parents 
about  what  it  means  to  be  white,  whiteness  is  a  particularly  storied  identity.  Some  stories 
of  whiteness  are  best  referred  to  as  racial  turning  points  or  even  as  "epiphanies,"  in  that 
they  are  sudden  and  dramatic,  as  opposed  to  stories  in  which  racial  understandings  came 
more  gradually,  or  over  the  course  of  several  events,  rather  than  during  one  major  event 
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(Denzin  1989).  Also,  racial  turning  points  and  epiphanies  are  more  likely  to  be  personal 
stories,  whereas  general  stories  of  whiteness  might  be  about  racial  others.  Simply  because 
the  person  teUing  the  story  was  involved  in  the  situation  does  not  mean  that  the  experience 
was  "about"  them.  In  some  of  the  turning  point  stories,  the  focus  is  still  on  the  "other," 
and  not  on  the  author  as  "white." 

Denzin' s  typology  of  epiphanies  as  includes  "major  events,"  "representative 
events,"  "minor  epiphanies,"  and  "reliving  experience"  (1989:71).  My  analysis  similarly 
allows  for  various  types  of  epiphany.  Epiphanies  may  be  "major"  or  "minor,"  in  terms  of 
being  more  or  less  dramatic.  They  may  be  "representative,"  in  the  sense  of  having  become 
a  recurring  event.  Some  respondents  have  epiphanies  through  "reliving  experiences,"  or 
rethinking  through  them  after  having  learned  more  about  race  relations.  As  Denzin  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  "the  biographical  method  [is]  the  studied  use  and  collection  of  life 
documents  that  describe  turning-point  moments  in  an  individual's  life"  (1989:69).Thus  my 
project  focuses  on  turning  points  in  whiteness,  which  is  formed  as  a  discursive  and  storied 
identity.  In  doing  so,  I  will  also  consider  how  certain  agents  (teachers,  peers,  people  of 
color)  serve  as  catalysts  for  turning  points  and  epiphanies  of  whiteness. 

In  analyzing  the  stories,  it  is  not  my  intent  to  suggest  that  afterwards,  the 
respondent  came  to  some  "correct"  understanding  of  race  or  whiteness,  but  only  that  they 
came  to  a  different  or  new  understanding  (in  the  case  of  major  epiphanies),  or  that  they  at 
least  recognized  their  whiteness  (in  the  case  of  more  minor  turning  points).  Some  of  these 
new  understandings  would  likely  be  more  conducive  to  antiracism  than  would  some  of  the 
conceptions  held  by  the  person  before.  In  some  stories,  a  respondent  may  have  begun  to 
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recognize  one  of  the  sincere  fictions  of  whiteness.  In  other  situations,  the  experience  may 
have  brought  up  new  questions  and  confusions  about  race  and  whiteness.  Further,  in  most 
cases,  these  stories  are  not  the  "final  word"  on  the  person's  ideas  about  race.  They  may  be 
discussed  in  the  middle  of  an  essay,  and  the  person  may  have  had  other  experiences  that 
either  contradict  or  support  the  turning  point  later.  In  this  study,  a  turning  point  represents 
a  moment  oi  conscious  whiteness,  when  a  respondent  gained  an  insight  into  the  racialized 
nature  of  her  or  his  life.  An  epiphany  represents  a  more  dramatic  change  of  thinking  and 
behavior  in  regards  to  race,  which  is  usually  built  on  a  series  of  racial  turning  points. 

Agents  of  Epiphany 
The  turning  points  and  epiphanies  analyzed  in  this  chapter  occur  due  to 
interactions  with  others,  to  whom  I  refer  as  agents  of  epiphany.  In  stories  of  whiteness, 
the  most  common  agents  of  epiphany  are  African  Americans.  This  supports  the  assertion 
that  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  white  people  most  often  orient  themselves 
in  terms  of  race  in  reference  to  Afiican  Americans,  rather  than  other  people  of  color. 
These  agents  of  epiphany  are  usually  either  a  finend  or  classmate,  or  in  some  cases,  a 
teacher.  Less  often,  agents  of  epiphany  are  other  whites,  also  usually  a  fiiend  or  a  teacher. 
Rarely  do  authors  write  stories  in  which  their  parents  are  agents  of  epiphany,  since  they 
have  usually  been  exposed  to  their  parents'  beliefs,  or  at  least  actions,  in  regard  to  race 
since  birth,  making  them  more  aptly  described  as  "influences."  The  data  show  that  rarely 
are  strangers  agents  of  epiphanal  stories,  when  a  white  person  comes  to  a  new  or  first 
understanding  of  her  or  his  place  in  collective  whiteness.  Agents  of  epiphany  are  usually 
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remembered  in  detail  and  almost  always  called  by  name.  In  the  following  discussions  of 
types  of  epiphanal  events,  agents  of  epiphany  can  be  recognized  as  catalysts  of  thought- 
provoking  incidents. 

This  chapter  will  focus  on  turning  points  in  whiteness  that  are  externally 
motivated,  through  interactions  with  others.  That  is,  a  person  (usually  of  color)  comes  into 
the  respondent's  life,  and  interactions  with  her  or  him  change  the  respondents'  awareness 
or  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  white.  These  interactional  turning  points  include 
crossings,  being  a  minority,  moving,  traveling,  "cultural  tourism,"  rescues,  vicarious 
victimization  and  noticing  racism. 

Crossings 

By  far  the  most  often  told  turning  point  stories  wherein  white  students  come  to  a 
new  realization  of  themselves  as  white  are  crossings.  I  describe  these  as  "crossings" 
because  they  are  moments  or  times  in  the  respondents'  life  when  they,  usually  for  the  first 
time,  form  a  close  bond  with  a  person  of  color.  This  bond  could  come  in  various  forms, 
such  as  that  of  fiiendship,  a  close  teacher-student  relationship,  or  a  romantic  relationship. 
Traditionally,  the  racial  divide  that  keeps  people  of  color  and  white  people  fi-om  forming 
close  relationships  has  been  described  as  a  "color  line."  Thus,  when  these  relationships  are 
formed,  one  can  be  said  to  have  "crossed"  this  line. 

Because  close  personal  relationships  with  people  of  color  are  rare  for  most  whites, 
when  they  do  occur  they  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  white  person's  racial 
consciousness.  Often,  the  person  with  whom  they  have  the  relationship  becomes  the 
"reality-check"for  all  the  stereotypical  notions  they  have  heard  and  even  held  throughout 
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their  lives  about  people  of  color.  The  person  of  color  may  serve  a  similar  role  in  the  racial 

consciousness  of  the  respondents'  family.  Additionally,  the  close  person  of  color  may 

cause  a  skeptical  white  person  to  come  to  accept  that  racism  in  fact  still  does  serious 

damage  in  the  lives  of  people  of  color.  A  white  person  who  has  previously  thought  people 

of  color  to  be  paranoid  or  exaggerating  their  claims  of  discrimination  may  come  to  believe 

that  they  are  true  after  hearing  the  same  claims  from  a  trusted  friend. 

From  this  discussion,  one  might  assume  that  crossings  are  more  about  what  a 

person  of  color  "does"  for  a  white  person  than  vice  versa.  Indeed,  in  the  early  stages  of 

many  of  these  relationships,  this  may  be  the  case.  People  of  color,  given  both  their 

historical  status  as  minorities  in  the  U.S.  and  as  oppressed  people,  have  known  white 

people  in  a  way  that  most  whites  have  not  known  them  (Waters  1998).  Many  refer  to  this 

as  the  "double  consciousness"  of  people  of  color  (Du  Bois  1935).  Audre  Lorde 

summarized  the  phenomenon  well: 

Traditionally,  in  american  [sic]  society,  it  is  the  members  of  oppressed,  objectified 
groups  who  are  expected  to  stretch  out  and  bridge  the  gap  between  the  actualities 
of  our  Hves  and  the  consciousness  of  the  oppressor.  For  in  order  to  survive,  those 
of  us  for  whom  oppression  is  as  american  [sic]  as  apple  pie  have  always  had  to  be 
watchers,  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  oppressor, 
even  sometimes  adopting  them  for  some  illusion  of  protection.  Whenever  the  need 
for  some  pretense  of  communication  arises,  those  who  profit  from  our  oppression 
call  upon  us  to  share  our  knowledge  with  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  oppressed  to  teach  the  oppressor  their  mistakes.  .  .  The 
oppressors  maintain  their  position  and  evade  responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 
There  is  a  constant  drain  of  energy  which  might  be  better  used  in  redefining 
ourselves  and  devising  realistic  scenarios  for  altering  the  present  and  constructing 
the  future  (1984: 114-1 15). 
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Roediger  acknowledges  this  point  in  the  preface  to  Black  on  White,  quoting  James 
Weldon  Johnson:  "[Cjolored  people  of  this  country  know  and  understand  the  white  people 
better  than  the  white  people  know  and  understand  them"  (1998:5). 

One  would  expect  and  even  hope  that  many  of  the  crossings  described  in  these 
autobiographies  became  relationships  of  more  equal  exchange.  However,  for  the  purpose 
of  analysis,  I  am  most  interested  in  the  early  stages  of  these  "crossings,"  when  a  white 
person  was  confronted  with  what  it  means  to  be  white  through  a  relationship  with 
someone  who  is  not.  In  these  autobiographies,  the  types  of  crossings  found  are 
relationships  of  neighbors,  friends,  and  romantic  partners. 
Neighbors 

Many  white  students  are  greeted  not  only  with  new  ways  of  thinking  when  they 
arrive  at  college,  but  also  with  more  diversity  than  they  have  ever  before  experienced. 
(Waters  1998,  latum  1997;  Blauner  1994).  Most  come  from  mostly  white  high  schools, 
and  even  if  they  attend  predominantly  white  colleges  and  universities,  in  college  they  come 
into  closer  contact  with  people  of  color  than  they  did  in  high  school  and  may  be  required 
for  the  first  time  to  consider  matters  of  equality,  fairness,  and  diversity.  One  of  the  places 
that  white  students  and  students  of  color  come  into  contact  in  a  particularly  intimate  way 
is  in  dorms,  as  neighbors  or  roommates.  As  one  can  see  in  the  example  of  Julia  and  her 
roommates  Tanya  and  Tia,  discussed  in  chapter  three,  these  situations  often  cause  tensions 
to  arise.  These  racial  tensions  may  be  a  surprise  for  the  white  student,  while  the  student  of 
color  probably  always  knew  they  existed.  As  in  Julia's  case,  the  tensions  sometimes  are 
not  resolved,  and  the  white  person  may  end  up  feeling  victimized  and  pessimistic  about 
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race  relations  generally.  However,  sometimes  roommate  or  dorm  neighbor  relationships 
can  become  friendships  that  help  a  white  person  come  to  a  new  understanding  of 
whiteness.  For  example,  Leah  writes 

Well  I  have  now  moved  on  to  college.  My  first  semester  living  in  my  dorm  I  lived 
with  a  black  girl  named  Patricia.  We  really  hit  it  off  at  first.  But  after  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  our  personalities  just  clashed.  We  didn't  agree  on  anything.  I'm  a 
neat  fi-eak,  she's  a  slob.  She  stayed  up  way  too  late  with  the  lights  on,  I  went  to 
bed  early  with  the  lights  off.  I  liked  the  room  somewhat  cool,  she  liked  the  air 
condition  turned  to  Arctic  weather.  She  was  rude  to  all  my  fiiends  that  came  over, 
and  her  friends  were  rude  to  me.  We  used  to  get  into  flat-out  screaming  matches 
where  I  would  leave  and  go  sleep  in  my  fiiend's  dorm  three  rooms  down.  One  time 
I  do  recall  an  argument  that  we  got  into  where  she  would  not  write  down  my 
phone  messages  for  me.  Yes,  looking  back  on  this,  it  was  quite  childish  to  fight 
over,  but  back  then  it  was  horrible.  Well  she  told  me  that  if  I  wasn't  a  "Prejudiced 
Bitch"  I  wouldn't  get  upset  about  something  like  this.  Never  in  my  life  had 
somebody  associated  me  with  being  racist  towards  a  black  person.  Not  only  had  I 
grown  up  with  fiiends  like  that,  but  have  defended  their  rights  my  whole  life,  and 
here  I  had  just  a  selfish  roommate  that  was  associating  me  with  the  rest  of  them.  I 
was  mortified.  We  did  work  out  our  differences.  She  realized  that  I  was  a  very 
down-to-earth  person  that  was  quite  caring  and  had  a  great  ear  for  listening  to 
problems.  And  she  too  was  great  for  giving  guy  advice  as  well.  So  she  got  to 
realize  that  I  was  far  fi-om  a  prejudice  Bitch.  I  am  just  very  hard  to  live  with! 

Leah  still  casts  the  disagreements  she  and  her  roommate  had  fi-om  her  perspective,  giving 

few  details  of  things  she  did  that  bothered  Patricia.  However,  Leah's  story  is  different 

fi-om  Julia's  in  that  she  and  her  roommate  work  out  their  differences,  at  least  to  some 

degree,  and  Leah  admits  that  although  she  does  not  believe  herself  to  be  prejudiced,  she  is 

"hard  to  live  with."  In  doing  so,  Leah  takes  some  responsibility  for  her  roommate 

problems,  and  one  gets  a  sense  that  she  has  learned  about  her  whiteness  fi-om 

understanding  how  she  was  seen  by  the  Patricia,  the  Afi-ican  American  woman  in  this 


relationship. 
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Amy  writes  that  she  never  had  a  friend  of  another  race  until  she  came  to  college. 
Still,  she  carefully  delineates  the  limits  of  her  relationship  with  her  African  American 

neighbor:        v  '     .  ^ 

My  only  very  close  friend  of  a  different  race/ethnicity  I  did  not  meet  until  college. 
Darren  was  my  next  door  neighbor.  Me,  my  roommates,  and  all  three  of  the  guys 
who  live  next  door  hangout  a  lot.  Darren  and  I  became  very  close  friends.  We  had 
fun  no  matter  what  we  were  doing.  I  would  go  out  to  lunch  or  other  places  with 
Darren.  I  am  sure  many  people  thought  we  were  a  biracial  couple  but  the  idea 
didn't  bother  me.  I  was  not  attracted  to  Darren  at  all  in  boyfriend/girlfriend 
perspective.  However,  he  did  mention  to  a  few  mutual  friends  that  he  did  but  he 
never  acted  upon  it.  Darren  moved  to  [a  neighboring  city]  however,  we  still  visit 
each  other  and  hang  out. 

I  don't  think  I  would  ever  date  someone  of  a  different  race.  I  don't  seem  to 
be  attracted  to  those  types  of  people.  I  have  looked  at  people  of  other  races  or 
ethnicities  and  said  "He's  hot"  or  "She's  pretty."  I  don't  know  why  I  would  not 
pursue  a  relationship  with  someone  of  a  different  race/ethnicity.  Maybe  it  is 
because  I  have  heard  others  including  my  family  expanding  on  our  differences.  Or 
maybe  it  is  because  I  have  heard  others  in  biracial  relationships  being  so  harshly 
criticized. 

Amy  and  her  neighbor  became  good  enough  friends  that  they  continue  to  see  each  other 
although  he  moved  to  a  city  two  hours  away.  Though  he  was  romantically  interested  in 
her.  Amy  insists  that  she  was  not  attracted  to  him  "in  a  boyfHend/girlfriend 
perspective."Attempting  to  analyze  why  she  does  not  wish  to  date  interracially,  Amy 
mentions  that  she  has  considered  people  of  color  attractive  in  the  past.  Interestingly,  she 
makes  sure  to  include  both  genders  in  this  assessment,  thus  desexualizing  it  and  making  it 
more  about  aesthetics.  Again,  like  Leah,  her  first  friend  of  color  has  caused  Amy  to 
rethink  some  of  her  previous  ideas  about  race. 
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Friends 

Other  crossings  had  to  do  with  friendships  formed  in  adolescence  or  adulthood 

that  changed  a  white  person's  thoughts  about  race.  These  stories  differ  from  those  told 

about  friendships  in  early  life  in  that  childhood  friendships  helped  form  what  the  white 

person  thinks  of  as  whiteness,  while  adult  friendships  change  this  perception.  A  woman 

who  grew  up  in  the  South  wrote  of  a  transforming  friendship: 

When  I  moved  to  Washington  D.C.  after  high  school,  I  began  to  see  how 
important  race  could  be.  I  was  the  only  white  woman  in  the  bank  I  worked  at  but  I 
was  never  made  to  feel  uncomfortable.  I  was  teased  because  they  thought  I  was  a 
country  girl  and  because  I  was  young,  but  never  because  of  my  race.  I  became  best 
friends  with  a  thirty-six  year  old  black  woman  with  two  children.  She  and  I  would 
go  to  Chucky  Cheese's  when  the  kids  were  at  school  and  just  have  fun.  We  would 
also  go  to  a  barbecue  shack  in  the  inner  city  that  I  loved.  She  warned  me  not  to  go 
there  without  her  because  there  could  be  trouble  because  of  my  race.  (Lisa) 

Not  only  did  this  friendship  cross  racial  lines,  but  also  generational  ones.  The  two  women 

become  so  close  that  Lisa  is  entrusted  with  "insider"  knowledge  about  where  to  get  good 

barbeque,  and  warnings  not  to  go  there  alone. 

Sometimes  a  relationship  with  a  single  person  of  color  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a 

white  person  forms  impressions  of  the  whole  group.  For  example,  Nadine  writes 

When  I  entered  public  high  school  in  1969,  there  were  five  black  kids,  and  no 
other  racial  minorities  out  of  a  school  of  around  three  thousand  students  (I 
checked  my  year  books).  My  science  partner  was  a  black  girl  a  year  older  than  me, 
the  most  wonderful  person  one  would  ever  want  to  meet.  My  perceptions  of 
blacks  and  Afro- Americans  comes  from  my  experiences  with  her. 

Probably,  Nadine' s  relationship  with  her  science  partner  did  not  go  far  enough  to  be  called 

"friendship,"  however,  she  remembers  the  relationship  as  important  to  her  views  of  people 

of  color.  Throughout  the  data,  respondents  insist  that  they  base  their  opinions  about  race 
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on  "experience."  One  must  remember,  as  Nadine's  words  suggest,  that  for  many  young 
whites  "experience"  may  amount  to  very  few  relationships  or  events  involving  people  of 
color.  Thus  any  crossing  experience  can  be  a  racial  turning  point. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  this  relationship  was  a  learning  opportunity  for 
Nadine,  often  people  of  color  experience  such  acquaintanceships  much  differently.  While 
Nadine  had  not  been  around  any  other  African  Americans,  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
Afiican  American  woman  had  been  around  other  whites.  As  previously  noted,  the 
relationship  was  thus  most  likely  not  one  of  equal  exchange,  but  one  where  the  Afi-ican 
American  woman  in  effect  "taught"  Nadine  about  difference. 
Romantic  Partners 

Many  have  observed  that  white  people  have  varying  levels  of  comfort  with  people 
of  color.  Many  who  would  not  object  to  working  with  a  person  of  color  might  object  to 
living  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  them.  Some  who  would  not  object  to  having  a 
neighbor  of  color  would  not  want  a  person  of  color  for  a  close  fiiend.  Many  of  these 
would  object  to  their  best  friend  or  daughter  dating  a  person  of  color.  Finally,  most  race 
theorists  agree  that  the  final  boundary  for  many  white  people  in  matters  of  race  is  to  date  a 
person  of  color  themselves.  Because  this  is  still  one  of  the  last  racial  taboos,  even  for 
white  liberals,  when  respondents  date  interracially  or  even  flirt  interracially,  it  is  often  an 
notable  experience.  By  doing  so,  they  are  showing  willingness  to  rebel  against  one  of 
society's  strongest  racial  norms.  Nathan  is  reminded  by  his  friends  of  how  it  would  be  seen 
for  him  to  date  an  African  American  woman: 


"1 
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In  eleventh  grade  I  took  a  dark  skinned  girl  to  the  homecoming  dance.  She  was  not 
black,  but  many  people  thought  that  she  was.  My  friends  made  fun  of  me  some, 
but  good  naturally.  I  was  worried  if  my  family  would  care  if  I  dated  this  girl,  but 
they  did  not  care  at  all.  I  was  always  free  to  choose  who  I  dated  no  matter  what 
race  they  were. 

Nathan  implies  that  if  the  young  woman  had  actually  been  "black,"  his  date  with  her  might 
have  been  viewed  more  harshly.  This  interracial  dating  encounter  reminds  Nathan  of  his 
obligations  as  a  white  person,  and  of  the  fact  that  other  white  people  will  feel  free  to  judge 
his  romantic  relationships  if  they  are  interracial.  Although  he  was  proceeded  relatively 
easily  with  this  relationship  because  the  "dark  skinned  girl.  .  .  .was  not  black,"  his  parents 
and  friends  might  have  attempted  a  stronger  censure  of  his  relationship  had  the  woman 
been  African  American. 

Felicity's  mother  had  a  stronger  reaction  to  her  date  with  an  African  American 


I  never  felt  any  restrictions  because  of  my  race  until  high  school.  While  my  ideas  of 
racial  differences  remained  the  same,  I  began  to  question  the  reasons  why  I  had 
these  ideas.  For  example  in  tenth  grade  a  boy  who  was  half-Indian  and  half  African 
American  asked  me  to  a  dance.  I  accepted,  and  when  he  came  to  pick  me  up  my 
family  welcomed  him.  After  the  dance  we  continued  to  keep  in  touch  through 
nightly  phone  conversations,  and  that's  when  my  mom  asked  me  "You're  not 
going  to  date  him  are  you?"The  question  sounded  like  she  already  had  an  answer, 
and  coming  from  such  an  accepting,  loving  woman  I  was  confUsed.  She  continued 
to  say  that  her  concern  was  not  stemmed  from  the  boy,  but  rather  society's 
reaction  to  us  as  a  biracial  couple.  Another  experience  that  made  me  more  aware 
of  my  restrictions,  was  when  I  went  to  junior  prom  with  an  African  American.  We 
began  to  discuss  our  family's  views  of  racial  differences,  and  I  confessed  that  my 
family  discouraged  biracial  relationships,  but  did  not  forbid  them.  He  went  on  to 
tell  me  that  his  mother  would  not  allow  it,  no  matter  who  the  girl  was.  I  realized 
once  again,  at  a  point  when  I  thought  I  knew  everything,  that  racial  differences 
played  a  much  bigger  role  than  I  had  thought. 
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Felicity's  mother  insists  that  she  has  no  problem  with  her  dating  interracially,  but  that 
"society"  would,  and  on  these  grounds  she  disapproves  of  the  relationship.  Many  white 
parents  similarly  claim  that  their  opposition  to  interracial  dating  is  based  on  fears  of  how 
society  will  treat  their  children  or  their  potential  grandchildren  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995). 
Whether  this  is  the  real  concern  or  even  if  the  parents  themselves  object,  situations  such  as 
the  one  Felicity  describes  are  often  "training  grounds"  for  whiteness.  As  she  states,  these 
attempts  to  cross  the  racial  line  by  dating  interracially  are  the  first  times  Felicity  "felt  any 
restrictions  because  of  [my]  race."  This  is  true  for  many  white  people,  who  are  not 
restricted  in  their  movements  and  behaviors  as  are  Afiican  Americans  and  other  people  of 
color.  It  is  epiphanal  for  white  people,  then,  to  feel  racially-based  restrictions  of  any  kind, 
even  fi-om,  or  maybe  especially  fi-om  their  parents. 

Respondents  who  move  forward  in  romantic  relationships  with  people  of  color 
quite  often  experience  the  beginnings  of  those  relationships  as  epiphanies.  Leah,  for 
example,  writes 

Another  segment  in  my  life  that  has  made  me  deal  with  issues  of  race,  racism,  and 
ethnicity  is  my  own  loving  relationship  with  my  boyfriend.  He's  Jewish.  Sometimes 
when  I  hear  jokes  about  Jewish  people  or  hear  remarks  towards  Jewish  people,  it 
absolutely  breaks  my  heart.  I  do  not  think  of  my  boyfriend  as  "the  Jew"  just  like  he 
doesn't  think  of  me  as  "the  Christian."  He's  just  my  boyfiiend  that  loves  me 
unconditionally.  Another  thing  about  our  background  is  his  mom  is  Catholic,  his 
dad  is  Jewish.  My  mom  is  Baptist,  my  dad  is  Lutheran.  Do  you  honestly  think  that 
religion  has  ever  bothered  our  families  before.  No,  and  it  sure  will  not  start  with  us 
two.  Granted  if  we  ever  had  kids,  we're  not  quite  sure  what  they  might  be  raised 
as.  They  would  definitely  be  confiised.  But  we  decided  that  we  would  raise  them 
just  understanding  all  aspect  of  all  of  our  combining  religions.  As  well  as  they  will 
be  raised  accepting  blacks  and  whites  as  equals.  They  will  understand  that  those 
with  different  ethnic  backgrounds  are  no  different  than  us,  they  or  their  family  are 
just  from  different  areas  of  the  country. 
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Although  Leah's  relationship  crosses  religious,  rather  than  racial  or  ethnic  lines,  it  has 

served  as  an  turning  point  because  of  some  people's  reactions  to  it.  Because  of  her 

closeness  to  a  person  who  belongs  to  a  group  that  is  often  discussed  in  derogatory  terms, 

Leah  says  it  "breaks  [her]  heart"  when  she  hears  negative  comments  about  Jewish  people. 

This  feeling  that  I  refer  to  as  "vicarious  victimization"  is  a  further  epiphany,  discussed  later 

in  this  chapter.  Her  inter-faith  relationship  has  also  caused  Leah  to  consider  what  she  will 

tell  her  children  about  "difference"  in  the  future,  and  she  includes  not  only  differences  of 

faith  but  differences  in  ethnicity  in  her  plans. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  crossing  experience  is  when  a  white  person  marries  a  person 

of  color,  as  did  Sandra.  Following  are  excerpts  of  her  discussions  of  her  marriage  to 

Frank,  a  Latino  man 

One  month  before  I  graduated  from  High  School  my  girlfriends  and  I  decided  to 
throw  a  party.  .  .  .Around  thirty  people  showed  up  to  my  friend's  house  and  one 
guy  with  dark  features  kept  staring  at  me.  1  had  no  idea  what  ethnicity  he  was,  but 
I  was  not  about  to  ask  him  anything  while  three  girls  were  hanging  around  him.  He 
continued  to  stare  and  smile  at  me  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  until  I  started  to 
leave.  He  then  approached  me,  tried  to  start  a  conversation,  and  introduced  himself 
as  Frank  Morez,  I  did  not  want  to  converse  with  a  guy  who  brought  three  dates. 
He  then  told  me  the  girls  were  his  neighbors  and  explained  that  they  just  wanted  a 
ride  to  the  party.  We  talked  for  a  few  hours  that  night  and  he  asked  me  for  a  date 
the  following  night.  We  agreed  and  exchanged  phone  numbers.  The  next  day  he 
called  my  house  five  times  to  reach  me  and  to  coordinate  our  date.  When  we  were 
at  dinner  I  had  this  overwhelming  urge  to  ask  him  "So  what  is  your  background?"! 
tried  as  long  as  I  could  to  hold  off  asking  that  question  because  he  was  obviously 
American.  After  I  asked  him  the  million-dollar  question  a  look  on  his  face  told  me 
he  knew  I  was  going  to  ask  eventually.  He  told  me  he  was  "Spanish,  Cuban,  and 
Malaysian."  I  was  cool  with  his  heritage  and  now  my  parents  would  be  put  to  the 
test  the  following  night.  When  dinner  was  half-way  over  at  my  parent's  house,  my 
mother  just  had  to  ask  "So  what  are  you?"  After  he  told  everyone,  they  just  said 
"Oh."  We  have  been  together  every  day  since  May  10,  1991  and  got  married  on 
November  6,  1992.  Every  time  Frank  met  one  of  my  friends,  no  matter  what 
ethnicity  they  belonged  to  the  popular  question  for  him  was  "So  what  are  you?" 
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He  was  very  conditioned  to  being  asked  that  question  and  even  explaining  that  his 
grandfather  was  from  Cuba,  his  grandmother  from  Spain,  and  his  dad  was  from  the 
Philippines. 

Sandra  notices  Frank  immediately,  and  is  almost  as  quickly  curious  about  his  ethnic 
background.  She  remembers  waiting  anxiously  through  their  first  date  to  ask  him  about  his 
heritage,  and  after  she  does,  she  declares  that  she  was  "cool  with"  it.  This  is  a  typical 
pattern  in  the  data;  white  people  judge  both  the  uses  of  race  and  various  racial 
"positionings"  and  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  them.  Sandra  has  some  realization  of 
this,  since  she  notes  that  her  parents  asked  Frank  "So,  what  are  you?,"  and  so  have 
virtually  all  of  her  fiiends. 

Many  white  people  do  not  consider  how  they  are  phrasing  questions  of 
background  when  they  ask  them  of  people  of  color,  so  many  often  end  up  asking,  instead 
of  "Where  are  you  from?"  questions  such  as  "What  are  you?"  Questions  of  heritage  when 
asked  too  early  or  without  reciprocal  discussions  of  the  white  person's  background  may 
be  offensive,  but  surely  they  are  doubly  so  when  put  in  such  terms  as  '■'■What  are  you?" 

Sandra  continues  her  story: 

Meeting  Frank's  family  was  very  scary  for  me.  I  did  not  know  how  they  would  feel 
about  Frank  dating  a  "white"  girl.  I  did  not  know  if  they  were  going  to  speak  in 
Spanish  and  talk  about  me  or  if  they  would  just  accept  me  for  who  I  am.  I  once 
dated  a  Greek  boy  named  Chris,  and  his  parents  were  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
religion.  Even  though  I  went  to  every  Greek  festivity,  Chris's  parents  hated  me  just 
because  I  was  not  Greek,  could  not  speak  the  language,  and  therefore  would  not 
give  me  the  time  of  day.  I  was  afraid  that  I  would  get  the  same  reception  by 
Frank's  parents  and  family.  To  my  surprise  they  were  very  accepting  of  me,  and 
did  not  speak  in  Spanish  to  talk  about  me.  The  whole  family  had  completely 
assimilated  into  Anglo-Conformity  and  tried  to  tell  everyone  they  were  "white" 
Spanish.  I  also  noticed  throughout  the  time  we  dated  that  Frank  always  checked 
the  "white"  box  on  an  application  form  when  asked  what  ethnicity  he  was  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "white  Spanish"  box  on  the  application  form.  I 
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remember  taking  Frank  on  a  modeling  assignment  with  me  once  where  there  were 
many  people  of  color  present.  The  photographer  requested  one  shot  to  contain 
only  "white"  people  in  it.  I  was  curious  as  to  where  they  would  place  Frank,  with 
the  colored  people  or  me.  I  was  surprised  that  they  put  him  in  the  "white"  group 
with  me.  I  was  neither  happy  nor  disagreeable  about  it;  I  was  just  surprised  at  how 
other  people  saw  him. 

Realizing  the  possibility  that  Frank's  family  will  reject  her  based  on  her  race,  Sandra  is 

pleasantly  surprised  when  they  do  not.  She  attributes  this  to  their  being  "assimilated  into 

Anglo-Conformity."  Indeed,  for  a  family  of  obvious  "ethnicity"  who  wants  to  be  thought 

of  as  "white,"  the  addition  of  a  white  family  member  would  be  perceived  positively.  This 

situation  with  Frank's  family,  as  well  as  experiences  when  she  witnesses  Frank  being 

considered  "white"  are  turning  points  for  Sandra  because  she  begins  to  see  ways  that  race 

is  socially  constructed  in  everyday  life.  Having  a  biracial  child  causes  her  to  think  further 

about  this: 

After  Frank  and  I  were  married,  the  next  big  step  in  my  relationship  with  Frank 
was  starting  a  family.  When  I  learned  I  was  pregnant  I  was  so  curious  as  to  what 
my  child  would  look  like.  I  had  a  feeling  that  he  or  she  would  look  mostly  like  my 
husband  because  dark  features  are  usually  dominant  traits.  Throughout  the  time  I 
was  pregnant,  I  could  not  even  imagine  what  our  child  would  look  like  because 
Frank  and  I  have  no  similar  features.  Some  people  say  that  when  two  people  have 
been  together  for  a  long  time,  they  start  to  look  like  brother  and  sister.  I  knew  that 
would  never  be  possible  for  me  and  my  husband.  No  one  we  know  could  imagine 
what  our  child  was  going  to  look  like.  When  our  son,  Dillon,  was  bom  we  finally 
got  to  see  what  the  mixture  of  our  genes  would  produce.  Of  course  he  had  a  dark 
complexion,  with  dark  hair  and  charcoal  black  eyes.  I  make  a  joke  sometimes  and 
say,  "We're  still  wondering  if  I'm  the  real  mother"  because  my  son  looks  nothing 
like  me.  The  bite  of  reality  came  when  I  had  to  fill  out  paperwork  in  the  hospital 
and  check  a  box  for  Dillon's  racial  identity.  Frank  and  I  both  talked  about  it  and 
decided  to  check  the  "white"  box.  The  nurse  who  took  the  paperwork  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "He's  white?"  I  really  was  not  sure  what  the  politically  correct 
answer  was. 
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At  least  in  part,  Sandra  experiences  pregnancy  and  the  birth  of  her  child  as  a  reminder  of 
what  she  will  not  have  that  white  people  who  marry  other  whites  may  have:  her  child  will 
not  look  like  her,  and  she  and  her  husband  will  never  "start  to  look  like  brother  and 
sister."  This  visceral  reminder  of  the  genetic  "weakness"  of  whiteness  comes  as  a  personal 
"bite  of  reality"  for  Sandra.  This  "reality"  is  symbolized,  as  is  the  stability  of  whiteness  for 
many  of  the  respondents,  in  boxes  on  forms  to  be  selected.  When  Sandra  and  Frank's 
choice  of  "white"  for  the  identity  of  their  son  is  questioned,  Sandra  is  left  wondering  what 
is  "politically  correct." 

Being  in  the  Minority 

Another  experience  that  tends  to  elicit  stories  of  whiteness  is  that  of  being  in  the 
minority.  Many  white  people  live  out  their  entire  lives  without  ever  being  in  a  situation 
where  they  are  racially  in  the  minority.  For  some  who  do  experience  this  unusual 
circumstance,  it  can  change  their  perspective  long  enough  for  them  to  perceive,  to  a  small 
degree,  what  it  might  feel  like  to  be  a  minority  for  most  of  one's  life. 

During  several  different  stages  of  her  life,  Marcy,  a  woman  from  a  rural  farming 

background,  was  in  situations,  by  choice  or  by  circumstance,  where  she  was  in  the  racial 

minority.  Here  she  describes  the  first  of  those  situations 

For  seventh  and  eighth  grade,  I  went  to  the  middle  school  which  was  located  in  the 
center  of  the  African  American  community.  The  high  school  was  about  a  mile 
away.  The  buses  would  come  by  the  middle  school  to  pick  us  up  and  then  go  to 
the  high  school  to  pick  up  those  students.  I  remember  being  told  by  white  teachers 
(99%  of  my  teachers)  to  never  walk  from  the  middle  school  to  the  high  school  to 
wait  for  the  bus.  It  was  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  what  was  just  outside  of  our 
middle  school  gates.  Well,  I  was  a  bit  of  a  dare  devil  growing  up.  So,  I  remember 
walking  between  the  two  schools  a  lot.  Guess  what?  I  am  still  here  to  write  about 
it.  In  the  Thirteen  years  that  I  went  to  school,  I  only  had  one  African  American 
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teacher  who  taught  my  physical  education  class  in  seventh  grade.  Looking  back,  I 
wonder  if  he  wanted  to  teach  something  else.  But,  the  white  teaching  majority 
would  not  let  him.  The  reason  I  think  this  is  because  the  physical  education  teacher 
was  the  one  out  in  the  heat  and  sun  all  day  long. 

Although  most  of  her  white  teachers  gave  Marcy  messages  about  the  "danger"  posed  by 

people  of  color,  she  tested  this  information  for  herself  and  found  it  to  be  empirically 

unfounded.  This  recognition,  and  her  experience  of  being  in  the  minority,  may  have  left 

her  more  equipped  for  the  kind  of  analysis  of  discrimination  that  she  offers  at  the  end  of 

this  passage.  Marcy  goes  on  to  tell  of  her  next  experience  being  a  minority,  this  time  by 

choice: 

In  the  eighth  grade,  when  I  was  fourteen,  the  Navy  Reserve  OflBcer  Training 
Commission  (NJROTC)  Drill  Team  came  to  the  middle  school  for  a  demonstration 
intended  to  recruit  members.  I  still  remember  some  of  the  preppie  girls  saying 
things  like  "only  niggers  are  on  that  drill  team"  and,  "anybody  that  was  somebody 
would  not  join."  Even  my  older  brother  said  similar  things.  At  this  point  in  my  life, 
I  had  already  decided  to  go  into  the  military  when  I  graduated  high  school.  I 
thought  "Why  not  get  some  experience  in  NJROTC  before  joining  the  real  deal." 
Consequently,  when  I  became  a  freshman  in  high  school,  I  joined  NJROTC  and  my 
brother  disowned  me  for  the  next  three  years.  It  seemed  that  the  general 
assumption  was  that  only  the  lower  class,  uneducated,  or  African  Americans  were 
in  this  program.  Ironically,  that  same  year  and  the  year  that  followed  more  and 
more  atypical  white  people  joined.  We  changed  the  stereotype  that  NJROTC  was 
only  for  African  Americans.  Looking  back  to  that  time,  I  was  a  minority.  But,  I 
truly  did  not  think  about  that  until  now.  The  reason  I  did  not  think  about  it  is  most 
likely  because  I  was  never  taught  that  I  was  a  minority. 

Placing  a  fixture  goal  as  a  higher  priority  than  peer  approval  for  adhering  to  the  obligations 

of  whiteness,  Marcy  single-handedly  integrates  the  drill  team.  In  this  instance,  Marcy 

learns  more  about  white  people's  views  of  whiteness  than  those  of  people  of  color  through 
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being  the  minority.  She  says  in  fact  that  she  did  not  think  of  being  a  minority  then  "most 
likely  because  [she]  was  never  taught  that  [she]  was  a  minority,"  meaning  by  the  African 
American  girls  on  the  team. 

Marcy  does  go  on  to  join  the  military,  where  she  is  again  often  in  situations  where 

she  is  the  racial  minority: 

When  I  was  eighteen,  I  joined  the  United  States  Navy  and  went  to  boot  camp.  The 
best  time  I  ever  had  at  boot  camp  was  going  to  church.  A  lot  of  the  girls  from  my 
company  were  from  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  We  would  all  go  to  the 
protestant  service  together.  It  was  great  singing,  clapping,  and  worshiping  next  to 
my  friends.  I  had  never  been  able  to  do  this  before.  We  pulled  from  each  others 
cultural  backgrounds  and  found  a  very  pleasant  environment  in  church. 

Perhaps  because  she  has  become  relatively  used  to  being  in  the  minority  racially,  Marcy  is 

able  to  enjoy  the  church  experience  without  being  overly  self-conscious.  Now  a  police 

officer,  one  might  speculate  that  the  times  she  has  been  in  the  racial  minority  may  make 

her  more  effective  in  her  workplace—the  community. 

Robert  has  also  had  school  situations  where  he  has  been  one  of  few  white  students: 

During  my  first  year  in  school  in  [a  southeastern  city]  I  attended  Jefferson  Middle 
School,  which  is  located  in  the  East  Side  of  [the  city].  Jefferson  had  a  large 
population  of  Blacks,  and  I  believe  that  they  were  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
school's  population.  Being  part  of  the  minority  was  something  I  had  never 
experienced  before,  and  it  was  a  little  strange.  During  this  time,  my  attitudes 
towards  other  races  began  to  change.  I  began  to  see  that  African  Americans  were 
no  different  than  whites.  I  had  a  few  Black  friends,  and  they  seemed  to  prove  to 
me  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  Blacks,  and  that  it  is  wrong  of  whites  to 
discriminate  against  them.  I  also  had  a  few  fiiends  who  did  not  share  the  same 
viewpoints  that  I  did.  One  of  friends  grew  up  in  a  traditional  Southern  household, 
and  it  was  his  belief  that  Blacks  were  inferior  to  whites,  and  often  used  the  term 
'nigger'  to  describe  them.  I  often  used  to  tell  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  discriminate 
people  Hke  that,  but  he  did  not  listen,  and  kept  using  those  words.  During  my 
middle  school  years,  I  began  to  hang  out  with  new  people,  and  did  not  hang  out 
with  my  racist  fiiend  as  much.  I  am  not  sure  weather  or  not  he  holds  his  racist 
attitudes,  but  I  hope  that  he  does  not  discriminate  against  Blacks  anymore. 
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Being  at  a  school  that  is  half  or  more  persons  of  color  may  make  it  less  likely  that  a  white 
student  will  only  associate  with  other  whites,  although  this  can  still  happen.  In  Robert's 
case,  being  at  Jefferson  Middle  School,  where  he  was  in  the  minority,  possibly  encouraged 
him  to  have  "a  few  Black  friends."  Having  these  friends  convinced  Robert  that  "there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  Blacks,"  and  that  they  "were  no  different  than  whites."  Although  this 
is  a  "color-blind"  statement,  these  data  suggest  that  some  dimensions  of  a  color-blind 
perspective  may  be  conducive  to  developing  more  positive  whiteness.  For  whites  to 
believe  that  people  of  color  are  "the  same"  in  terms  of  the  potential  to  have  certain 
abilities,  personal  characteristics,  talents,  or  proclivities  seems  to  be  an  important  step 
toward  breaking  down  stereotypes.  However,  when  "color-blindness"  is  extended  to  a 
belief  that  everyone  group's  experiences  have  been  and  are  the  same,  in  terms  of 
opportunities  and  power,  it  is  not  constructive  of  positive  whiteness  or  helpful  to 
antiracism. 

After  Robert  is  in  the  minority  during  middle  school,  the  situation  is  reversed  in  his 

high  school  experience.  Although  the  school  is  predominantly  African  American,  he  is  part 

of  a  smaller  program  that  is  predominantly  white: 

After  attending  Lincoln  Middle  School  for  three  years,  I  went  to  Boyd  High 
School,  where  I  was  enrolled  in  the  International  Baccalaureate  program.  Boyd 
was  close  to  Jefferson,  and  was  also  located  in  the  east  side  of  [the  city].  The 
program  that  I  was  in  was  mostly  white  kids,  so  most  of  the  classes  I  took  did  not 
include  many  Blacks.  Boyd's  population  was  mostly  Black,  like  Jefferson  was,  but 
I  was  in  the  I  B.  program  there,  so  I  was  not  in  many  classes  with  Afiican 
Americans.  The  I  B.  program  also  had  many  students  from  different  cultures,  I  had 
a  few  friends  who  were  Asian,  Indian,  and  middle  eastern. 

During  my  sophomore  year  in  High  School,  I  joined  the  tennis  team,  and 
began  to  do  a  lot  of  physical  activity.  One  of  my  best  friends  in  High  School  was 
from  Egypt,  and  being  friends  with  him  opened  my  eyes  to  the  different  cultures 
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that  exist  in  our  world.  I  learned  a  lot  about  Muslim  traditions,  and  made  friends 
with  other  Muslims  as  well.  Coming  from  a  Christian  background,  I  was  not  totally 
interested  in  other  religions  until  I  got  into  High  School.  I  began  to  read  about 
Muslim,  Buddhist,  and  Hindu  religions.  I  realized  that  the  culture  in  the  United 
States  is  mostly  Christian,  and  so  most  of  the  things  you  see  here  are  based  on 
Christianity.  Although  there  is  freedom  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  I  believe 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  one  that  is  mostly  only  representative  of  the  United 
States;  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  what  a  giant  holiday  Christmas  is  here,  and  you 
see  that  Christianity  is  the  major  religion  here. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  race  is  basically  a  socially 
created  concept.  I  don't  believe  that  what  race  you  are  determines  what  kind  of 
person  you  are.  The  color  of  your  skin  does  not  make  any  difference,  and 
biologically,  we  are  all  the  same.  We  may  share  different  cultures  and  come  from 
different  areas,  but  I  believe  that  everyone  is  equal,  and  color  is  not  important. 

Like  Marcy,  after  having  been  in  the  racial  minority  by  circumstance  in  adolescence, 

Robert  chooses  to  have  friendships  with  people  of  color  in  high  school,  when  whites  are  in 

the  majority.  These  friendships  even  lead  him  to  question  the  hegemonic  status  of  religion 

in  the  U.S.,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  race  is  "a  socially  created  concept." 

One  respondent,  Beth,  has  an  epiphany  regarding  her  whiteness  not  by  being  in  the 

minority,  but  by  realizing  she  was  in  the  majority  at  her  summer  camp: 

My  family  is  fairiy  privileged  regarding  money.  We  are  upper-middle  class  and 
because  I  have  hard-working  parents,  I  have  been  given  many  opportunities  to 
participate  in  some  really  special  things.  One  of  these  is  camp.  I  was  a  camper  for 
eight  years  at  a  small  private  camp  in  the  mountains  of  [a  southern  state].  One  of 
my  friends  calls  this  type  of  camp  "camp  for  over-privileged  children."  Well,  many 
of  the  kids  at  my  camp  have  similar  backgrounds  as  I  do,  and  many  are  just  plain 
loaded.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  aspects  of  Blue  Rock  Camp  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  camps  in  the  region  is  that  there  is  a  huge  lack  in  the  number  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  campers.  For  example,  in  my  eight  years,  never  once  was  there  any 
type  of  non- white  person  in  my  cabin,  or  my  sister's.  .  .  .Because  this  was  such  a 
visible  aspect  of  the  environment,  it  was  a  topic  of  discussion  among  the  campers 
and  counselors.  I  remember  talking  about  how  everyone  was  from  a  racially  and 
socially  similar  background  with  other  campers.  I  feel  like  I  received  a  heightened 
awareness  of  inequality  at  this  point.  Because  it  was  so  visible  and  obvious,  it  was 
discussed.  Some  people  were  naturally  less  open-minded  than  others,  believing  that 
black  people  and  other  minorities  were  not  at  camp  because  their  entire  race  is  just 
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plain  poorer  than  ours.  Many  of  the  kids  there  were  sheltered  from  not  only  people 
of  other  races,  but  also  from  children  who  were  less  wealthy  than  them.  I  feel  like  I 
was  very  privileged  coming  from  a  family  that  had  money,  but  not  enough  to  spoil 
us  too  much,  and  a  family  that  had  a  lot  of  love  and  acceptance.  I  found  that  the 
kids  at  camp  who  were  the  most  prejudices  and  racist  were  also  the  ones  who  were 
neglected  to  some  degree  by  their  parents  because  they  were  so  rich  and  busy.  This 
past  summer  I  returned  from  a  two-year  break  from  camp  and  was  a  counselor  for 
ten  weeks.  After  a  year  in  college,  and  years  of  maturity,  many  of  the  counselors 
could  have  good  discussions  about  the  issue  of  no  minorities  at  Blue  Rock.  Once 
again,  I  was  frustrated  but  the  lack  of  acceptance  by  my  friends  but  I  realized  that 
it  came  somewhat  out  of  the  fact  that  they  came  from  wealthy  families  that  were 
socially  sheltered  from  many  issues.  This  whole  camp  experience  that  spanned 
eight  years  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  development  of  my  racial  consciousness,  along 
with  my  social  consciousness. 

Although  Beth' s  case  is  a  rarity  in  the  data,  it  does  demonstrate  that  in  some  all-white 

situations,  whiteness  can  perhaps  be  so  invisible  that  it  actually  becomes  visible.  The  lack 

of  diversity  in  the  all-white  setting  of  Blue  Rock  Camp  allows  Beth  to  analyze  what  it 

means  not  only  to  be  privileged  by  whiteness,  but  also  by  wealth. 

Moving 

A  third  type  of  turning  point  story  of  whiteness  is  that  of  moving.  Because  of 

parents'  jobs,  many  respondents  have  lived  in  a  variety  of  areas  in  their  lives.  Moving  from 

one  area  to  another  can  often  show  contrasts  in  the  ways  people  in  various  areas  view 

race,  and  call  into  question  the  stability  of  the  racial  constructs  with  which  whites  grow 

up.  Karen,  for  example,  discovers  an  unfamiliar  dichotomy  when  she  moves  from  a  state  in 

the  South  to  one  of  the  "Deep  South"  states: 

Sixth  grade  my  mother  remarried  and  we  moved  to  [another  state].  I  have  not  seen 
a  more  racist  area  since  then.  The  first  day  I  go  to  school  on  the  bus,  which  is 
almost  a  three  hour  ordeal  since  everyone  lives  so  far  apart,  I  am  approached  with 
the  question:  "Are  you  a  prep  or  a  red-neck?"  Since  I  had  no  clue  as  to  which 
either  of  the  two  really  meant  I  just  sat  there  somewhat  stumped  for  a  little  while 
and  then  asked  for  an  explanation.  In  response  to  my  question  I  was  told  that  a 
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prep  dressed  in  nice  designer  clothing  while  a  redneck  generally  dressed  in  jeans, 
boots,  a  flannel  shirt,  and  was  possibly  a  member  of  the  KKK.  This  shocked  me 
because  I  had  somewhat  heard  of  the  KKK,  but  was  not  really  familiar  with  what  it 
was  all  about.  Come  to  find  out  throughout  the  following  days  riding  to  and  fi-om 
school  that  many  of  the  kids  parents  and  themselves  were  involved  or  knew 
someone  involved  in  the  KKK.  This  fiightened  me,  but  I  was  too  scared  being  the 
new  kid  at  the  school  to  say  anything  about  it  to  anyone.  I  usually  would  just  sit  in 
my  seat  with  a  fiiend  and  listen  to  what  they  would  have  to  say.  At  least  there 
were  no  black  kids  on  our  bus  so  it  did  not  offend  anyone  as  far  as  I  could  see.  The 
more  I  listened  to  them  talk  the  more  I  wanted  to  know  why  they  thought  so 
differently  of  the  black  race  and  especially  why  they  thought  that  they  had  a  right 
to  harm  them  and  "take  back  what  was  theirs."  I  asked  my  parents  what  they 
thought  of  all  of  this  and  they  said  that  racism  and  the  KKK  were  terrible  things 
and  said  that  many  of  these  kids  were  not  very  educated.  They  continued  on  to  say 
that  we  should  treat  everyone  the  same.  I  told  them  of  a  few  interracial  couples  at 
school  and  how  they  were  so  ridiculed  that  they  would  be  made  fijn  of  almost 
every  day  and  occasionally  be  beaten  up  for  it.  They  said  that  they  thought  it  very 
sad  that  the  students  resorted  to  violence,  but  that  they  also  didn't  agree  with 
interracial  relationships  and  definitely  not  interracial  marriage.  They  said  the 
reasoning  behind  it  was  not  that  they  were  inferior  in  any  way,  but  simply  that  they 
had  an  entirely  different  culture  and  value  system  than  we  did. 

Karen  learns  quickly  that  in  her  new  environment  there  are  two  acceptable  forms  of 

whiteness:  being  a  "prep"  or  a  "redneck."  Not  being  sure  where  she  fits  in  forces  Karen  to 

think  for  perhaps  the  first  time  about  ways  of  being  white.  These  experiences  in  the  new 

town  also  lead  to  conversations  with  her  parents  about  interracial  dating  that  she  had  not 

previously  had. 

Will  similarly  writes  that  a  move  from  the  northern  U.S.  to  the  South  had  a 
profound  impact  on  his  ideas  about  race: 

When  my  teen  years  rolled  around  I  moved  from  [a  northern  city],  to  [a  southern 
city].  I  saw  a  big  change  in  people's  thoughts  of  one  another.  Most  of  the  schools 
in  [the  northern  state]  had  certain  boundaries  that  each  school  pertained  to.  This 
kept  most  white  neighborhoods  white  and  black  neighborhoods  black.  When  I 
came  to  [the  southern  city],  the  schools  bussed  students  from  poor  areas  to  the 
schools  in  the  weahhy  areas.  This,  in  my  eyes,  caused  some  serious  problems.  The 
poor  students  didn't  have  what  the  wealthy  students  had,  it  mixed  different  racial 
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groups  together  which  brought  about  fights,  and  demanded  more  fi-om  the  poor 
students.  I  had  never  been  scared  to  go  to  school  until  I  moved  to  [the  southern 
city].  Where  I  came  fi-om  in  [the  northern  state],  there  wasn't  much  talk  about  how 
people  hated  blacks  or  Hispanics.  When  we  met  a  person  fi-om  a  different  race,  we 
treated  him/her  with  respect  just  like  anyone  else.  In  [the  southern  city],  it  was  an 
entire  different  story.  Whites  called  blacks  "stupid  Niggers"  and  the  blacks  called 
whites  "little  white  boys."  Along  with  these  comments  came  fights  and  disputes.  I 
think  the  main  reason  was  the  idea  of  the  poor  mixed  with  the  wealthy.  I  learned 
not  to  fear  people  of  other  races,  but  to  be  fiiends  with  them.  I  think  my  fear  of 
blacks  was  something  that  I  just  grew  out  of,  like  my  fear  of  clowns.  I  think  by  this 
time  I  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  and  was  ready  to  deal  with  the  world..  I  saw 
many  problems  arise  from  jealousy  fi-om  the  poor  students  and  mocking  from  the 
wealthy  students.  This  I  think  led  to  the  name  calling  and  racism.  What  race  one  is 
was  defiantly  more  important  in  [the  southern  city]  than  it  was  [in  the  northern 
city]. 

While  recognizing  that  some  of  the  tensions  in  the  southern  school  were  based  on  race. 
Will  adds  a  class  dimension  to  his  analysis,  suggesting  that  it  was  the  mix  of  poor  and 
wealthy  students  that  caused  many  disputes.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Will  uses  a 
discourse  discussed  in  chapter  three  to  suggest  that  everyone  is  equally  "racist,"  when  he 
mentions  that  whites  called  Afi-ican  Americans  names  and  vice  versa.  What  is  important  to 
consider  here  is  not  the  logic  of  Will's  argument,  but  the  way  he  contrasts  the  two  places 
he  has  lived  and  links  this  comparison  to  his  new  understanding  of  how  the  world  works, 
racially. 

Although  he  does  not  connect  it  with  moving  from  place  to  place.  Will  adds  that 
he  has  gotten  over  his  fear  of  people  of  other  races.  Will's  choice  of  metaphor  is  striking: 
he  "grew  out  of  his  fear  of  people  of  color,  just  like  he  outgrew  his  "fear  of  clowns." 
Culturally,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  speak  of  children  being  afi-aid  of  clowns. 
Indeed,  clowns  are  often  included  as  symbols  of  evil  packaged  in  an  irmocent  exterior  in 
horror  movies  that  include  children.  By  referencing  clowns.  Will  implies  that  as  he  grew 
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up,  he  realized  the  "true  nature"  of  African  Americans,  not  as  menacing  threats,  but  as 
comic  entertainment.  Although  he  may  not  realize  the  implication  of  the  metaphor, 
comparing  African  Americans  to  clowns  constructs  them  as  harmless  and  "fun,"  but  not  to 
be  taken  seriously. 

Two  respondents  especially  construct  moving  as  the  primary  turning  point 

experience  in  their  lives.  Charlie's  family  moved  several  times  in  his  life,  and  he  describes 

these  experiences  throughout  his  autobiography.  In  this  passage,  Chariie  recognizes  the 

impact  of  these  moves  on  his  views: 

My  life  experiences  concerning  my  race  and  ethnicity  are  numerous.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  and  involved  in  many  different  cultures.  Much  of  this 
exposure  stems  from  having  lived  in  three  various  parts  of  the  country.  Living  in 
these  three  different  regions  allowed  me  to  meet  many  peoples,  all  of  which  were 
very  diverse  with  respect  to  others.  Having  seen  these  differences  from  an 
outsider's  perspective,  I  feel,  gives  me  a  very  unique  viewpoint  on  race/ethnicity. 

Chariie  describes  several  different  realizations  he  comes  to  because  of  his  various  moves. 

For  example,  one  move  from  the  Midwest  to  the  northeast  exposes  him  to  Latino  cultures: 

An  event  that  drastically  changed  my  amount  of  exposure  to  race/ethnicity 
happened  when  my  family  moved  from  [a  city  in  the  Midwest]  to  [a  city  in  the 
northeast].  Although  we  moved  around  frequently,  we  mostly  resided  in  suburban 
neighborhoods.  My  new  home  was  totally  different  when  compared  to  what  I  was 
accustomed  to  in  [the  state  he  lived  in  previously].  [The  northeastern  city]  is  a  very 
large  city  and  attracts  many  races/ethnicity.  [This  city]  is  home  to  an  enormous 
Mexican  population,  who  hold  very  tightly  to  their  culture.  Living  in  this  society,  I 
was  continually  exposed  to  this  culture. 

Moving  meant  a  whole  new  school  and,  of  course,  new  friends.  My  school 
consisted  of  approximately  sixty  percent  white  students,  thirty-five  percent 
Hispanic  students,  and  five  percent  black  students.  This  large  increase  in  Hispanics 
forced  me  to  make  new  opinions  concerning  this  different  ethnicity.  I,  being  the 
ever-curious  boy  that  I  was,  quickly  began  to  associate  with  my,  at  the  time 
strange,  Mexican  peers.  Many  of  these  friendships  that  I  made  here  grew  into 
meaningful  relationships.  It  was  through  these  relationships  that  I  was  able  to  view 
the  different  qualities  of  Mexican  culture.  I  was  soon  eating  dinner  at  my  Spanish 
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friend's  house,  where  all  of  the  elders  refused  to  speak  in  English  (whether  they 
knew  English  or  not).  I  noticed  and  admired  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  family 
and  the  great  importance  placed  upon  it.  I  was  amazed  with  the  complete  respect 
given  by  my  Spanish  friends  to  their  elders.  As  a  result  of  having  open-minded 
parents,  I  chose  many  friends  that  were  different  from  me.  Having  many  Spanish 
friends  opened  my  eyes  to  a  beautiful  culture  [with]  a  valuable  history  that 
contributes  more  to  our  culture  than  Taco  Bell. 

Living  in  a  large  city  allows  Charlie  to  make  contact  with  people  other  than  whites,  and 

then  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  Latino  culture  beyond  "Taco  Bell."  Charlie  professes 

an  admiration  for  many  aspects  of  what  he  perceives  to  be  Latino  culture,  particularly  the 

closeness  of  the  family.  Charlie  later  describes  a  move  from  this  city  to  a  southern  state, 

that  again  affects  his  perceptions  of  race: 

A  few  months  before  the  start  of  my  senior  year  of  high  school,  my  family  moved 
again  from  [the  northeastern  city]  to  [the  southern  state].  This  is  a  time  period 
where  many  of  the  racial/ethical  attitudes  I  possessed  were  challenged.  I  was  now 
intelligent  enough  to  make  my  own  decisions  and  was  already  questioning  any 
general  facts  that  had  previously  been  handed  to  me.  Adjusting  to  this  new  region 
proved  to  be  a  great,  but  painful,  learning  experience.  In  [the  southern  part  of  the 
state],  my  new  school's  population  was  a  drastic  change  from  what  I  was 
accustomed  [to]  up  north.  Blacks,  Latinos,  and  Haitians  together  far  outnumbered 
Whites.  I  began  to  notice  resentment  towards  me  from  my  new  Black  and  Latino 
classmates.  This  resentment  was  very  shocking  to  me.  Here  I  was  being  outcasted 
by  the  very  same  cultures  I  grew  up  in  the  middle  of  My  color-blind  ethnic 
attitudes  began  to  conflict  with  my  emotions.  This  resulted  in  me  being  involved  in 
many  confrontations,  both  verbal  and  physical.  Many  of  my  new  peers  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  me,  thinking  stereotypically  that  because  I'm  white  I  must  be  naive  or 
lack  "street  smarts."  I  now  had  to  reevaluate  my  attitudes  towards  these  cultures.  I 
could  no  longer  believe  that  most  blacks  wanted  to  be  my  friend.  Black  were  not 
the  only  race/ethnicity  of  which  my  opinion  changed.  Moving  to  [the  southern  part 
of  this  state]  made  me  change  my  view  of  Spanish,  as  well  as.  White  culture.  I  now 
see  how  obsolete  race/ethnicity  is  when  trying  to  make  assumptions  about  people. 

Charlie  had  gained  a  somewhat  romanticized  view  of  both  Latino  people  and  his 

relationships  with  them  during  the  time  he  lived  in  the  large  urban  area.  When  he  moves 

South,  he  discovers  that  not  all  people  of  color  like  and  accept  him.  This  realization  leads 
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Charlie  to  declare  that  race  and  ethnicity  are  "obsolete,    when  trying  to  make 

assumptions  about  people."  Charlie  also  resents  that  some  of  the  new  people  of  color  he 

has  met  assume  he  is  naive  because  he  is  white.  He  insightfully  writes  that  he  found  his 

"color-blind  ethnic  attitudes"  in  conflict  with  his  emotions.  Therefore,  he  revises  his 

attitudes.  Rather  than  believing  that  he  will  get  along  with  people  no  matter  what  "color" 

they  are,  Charlie  recognizes  that  people  may  resent  other  people  based  on  their  "color," 

and  one  must  consider  this  in  interactions. 

Another  respondent  grew  up  in  an  isolated,  all-white  town  in  the  northeast,  that 

she  considered  to  be  "racist."  For  Denise,  leaving  this  town  makes  even  being  able  to  think 

about  matters  of  race  possible: 

Of  course  I'm  describing  all  of  this  to  you  with  the  power  of  hindsight.  Had  I  not 
moved  to  [a  larger  southeastern  city]  my  freshman  year  in  high  school  I  may  not 
have  been  able  to  see  how  wrong  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  my  hometown  were. 
Even  worse  I  may  have  fallen  to  the  racist  views  of  my  parents  and  begun  to  pass 
them  on  to  my  own  family.  Instead  I  attended  a  high  school  which  may  have  only 
been  6%  black  but  it  was  enough  to  make  this  white  girl  petrified  on  the  first  day 
and  give  her  the  biggest  and  best  lessons  in  life  from  then  on  out.  I  may  still  have 
some  major  prejudices  and  fall  to  racist  opinions  at  times  but  I  try  my  best  not 
think  in  terms  of  race  and  to  be  as  open  minded  as  someone  who  grew  up  where  I 
did  can  be.  I  am  proud  to  say  also  that  my  parents  are  a  lot  more  open  minded 
since  being  transferred  to  [this  city]  and  that  they  fully  accept  that  my  best  friend  is 
Korean  and  my  last  boyfriend  was  Asian  American.  It  may  sound  cheesy  to  most 
but  for  a  girl  who  told  a  Puerto  Rican  friend  that  she  could  no  longer  talk  to  him 
because  he  wasn't  white,  it  is  a  huge  step  in  a  positive  direction.  To  be  able  to 
bring  home  and  have  accepted  friends  and  boyfriends  of  different  races  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  is  more  from  my  parents  than  I  ever  would  have  expected. 

Moving  becomes  a  major  transforming  experience  for  both  Denise  and  for  her  parents. 

She  writes  of  her  racial  perspective  as  a  "near  miss"  situation:  Denise  came  very  close  to 
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being  what  she  considers  a  racist,  but  was  saved  by  her  move  to  a  larger  city.  Had  she 
never  moved  from  her  hometown,  even  writing  this  type  of  autobiography  probably  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

Traveling 

Another  occasion  that  serves  as  a  catalyst  for  stories  of  whiteness  is  traveling. 

Sometimes  respondents  tell  of  their  own  travels,  and  sometimes  the  travels  of  others 

create  turning  point  experiences.  Traveling  is  similar  to  moving  in  that  it  can  place  a 

person  in  new  or  unfamiliar  surroundings  long  enough  for  her  to  question  if  the  way  she 

has  thought  of  things  before  is  really  "how  they  are"  or  a  product  of  having  seen  them  in 

only  one  context.  Traveling  can  also  take  people  away  from  the  security  of  home,  causing 

them  to  rely  for  survival  on  a  degree  of  trust  of  strangers  who  are  often  quite  unlike  them, 

as  in  the  case  of  Julia's  trip  to  Europe: 

As  the  years  went  on,  we  all  kinda  grew  up  and  were  ready  for  high  school.  I 
became  much  more  open-minded  to  the  people  that  were  around  me.  I  had  friends 
of  all  different  races  and  ethnicities.  When  I  was  a  sophomore,  I  was  offered  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  was  asked  to  be  a  student  ambassador  and  represent  my 
country  in  Europe.  There  were  thirty-five  other  students  from  all  over  that  would 
be  going.  When  I  first  met  all  of  them,  I  was  a  little  hesitant  to  be  myself  These 
people  were  all  so  different.  I  knew  that  Europe  would  bring  about  many  different 
culture  clashes.  I  had  to  live  with  families  in  Spain  and  in  Germany;  I  was  with  the 
most  random  thirty-five  people  I  have  ever  met;  and  1  was  going  to  encounter  the 
most  interesting  people.  My  first  day  abroad,  I  knew  I  was  in  for  something  that 
was  going  to  change  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  My  family  was  three  thousand  miles 
away  and  these  people  became  my  family.  There  were  Afiican  Americans,  Chinese, 
Israelis,  and  Caucasians.  We  were  all  very  different,  but  we  all  managed  to  find  a 
common  thread  and  got  along.  There  were  disputes,  but  it  was  never  an  issue  of 
race  or  ethnicity.  While  I  was  living  with  a  family  in  Spain  ,  the  ethnic  differences 
became  undeniably  apparent.  They  lived  a  whole  different  life  there.  They  spoke 
differently  and  ate  interesting  food,  but  never  once  did  I  feel  out  of  place.  Instead 
they  took  me  in  and  made  me  part  of  the  family.  There  was  a  tremendous  language 
barrier  there,  but  we  overcame  it.  I  realized  that  in  Europe  race  and  ethnicity  was 
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not  a  big  deal.  Not  like  here  in  the  US.  I  became  very  open-minded  about  different 
beliefs  and  customs.  I  come  from  an  area  where  there  are  lots  of  people  who  are 
varied,  but  we  all  are  very  much  the  same.  In  Spain,  there  are  so  many  people  and 
all  the  conflicts  seemed  to  be  limited.  I  just  do  not  understand  why  the  United 
States  can  not  be  the  same  way.  When  I  returned  home,  I  had  a  whole  different 
outlook.  I  began  to  see  people  for  what  they  were,  not  what  they  look  like.  The 
rest  of  my  high  school  education  flew  by.  I  was  in  a  sense  a  different  person. 
Everyday  I  wanted  to  make  a  difference  in  someone's  life  and  I  wanted  them  to  do 
the  same  for  me. 

Julia  goes  on  immediately  to  discuss  that  she  learned  about  affirmative  action  in  college 

admissions,  and  thought  it  was  "ridiculous"  (this  portion  of  her  autobiography  is  quoted 

and  discussed  in  chapter  eight).  She  has  come  back  from  Europe  with  a  color-blind  ideal  in 

mind  that  she  believes  Europeans  to  have  put  into  practice.  She  is  frustrated  with  the  U.S. 

for  not  having  done  so,  and  like  many  Americans,  she  believes  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 

begin  immediately  "treating  everyone  the  same"  by  ending  affirmative  action  policies.  One 

can  notice,  also,  that  Julia  does  something  most  Americans  do:  she  refers  to  "other" 

groups  by  their  ethnic  identification  while  identifying  whites  by  their  racial  misnomer, 

"Caucasian."  This  points  to  the  fact  that  over  time  white  people  in  America  have  lost 

much  of  their  sense  of  ethnicity. 

In  some  autobiographies,  students  meet  a  person  of  a  different  ethnicity  through 

that  person's  traveling  to  the  U.S.  as  an  exchange  student.  The  experience  of  having  a 

person  who  is  "different"  live  in  one's  home  can  be  an  epiphany  of  whiteness.  Robert's 

family  had  an  exchange  student  from  Japan  visit  in  their  home: 

After  living  for  two  years  in  [a  southeastern  state],  my  father  received  a  job  at  [a 
state  university  on  the  west  coast].  This  was  a  large  town  located  a  couple  of 
hours  south  of  [a  large  city],  in  [a  certain]  county.  While  my  father  worked  to  get 
his  Ph.D.,  I  attended  elementary  school  in  [the  town  where  the  university  was], 
which  was  a  mostly  white  city  in  [the  state].  During  my  years  in  [the  town],  my 
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attitudes  towards  different  races  and  ethnicities  began  to  change,  as  I  was  growing 
older.  I  was  becoming  more  aware  of  the  people  around  me,  and  I  was  making 
new  friends,  some  of  whom  were  from  different  backgrounds  than  I  was. 

The  one  major  diversity  issue  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  from  living  in 
[that  western  state]  when  my  parents  agreed  to  house  a  foreign  exchange  student 
from  Japan  for  a  few  months.  The  person  who  lived  in  our  house  was  from  Japan, 
and  was  an  undergraduate  at  the  [university  where  my  father  was  a  graduate 
student].  I  remember  that  he  did  not  speak  very  much  English,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  came  to  the  United  States,  was  so  that  he  could  learn  how  to 
speak  English.  Having  the  exchange  student  in  our  house  let  me  become  more 
familiar  with  different  cultures,  and  it  was  neat  for  me  to  learn  about  a  culture  like 
Japan,  which  is  far  away  from  the  United  States. 

Right  after  he  tells  of  this  "diversity  issue,"  Robert  goes  on  to  discuss  his  friendship  with 

an  African  American,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  autobiography,  he  describes 

such  crossing  relationships.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  dramatic  way  to  overcome 

uncertainties  about  differences  between  cultures  than  to  live  with  a  stranger  of  a  different 

culture.  Carly  also  explains  how  a  visit  from  an  exchange  student  changed  her  views  about 

race: 

My  eyes  opened  to  color  and  race  about  the  age  of  eighteen.  I  don't  think  I  was 
mean  or  prejudiced,  or  wanted  to  be  prejudiced  before  then,  but  I  didn't 
comprehend  the  inequality  for  minorities.  When  I  was  eighteen,  I  had  an  exchange 
student  from  Germany  live  with  me;  she  was  the  one  who  opened  my  eyes.  Iris 
taught  me  to  listen  to  my  heart,  not  my  past  and  not  to  judge  people  by  their 
appearances.  She  refused  to  follow  stereotypical  "Southern"  prejudices  and  spoke 
her  mind  frequently  on  the  subject.  She  taught  me  that  we  all  have  experiences  in 
life,  and  we  don't  all  get  the  breaks.  After  moving  and  living  on  my  own  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  interact  and  meet  with  people  of  different  races  and  ethnic 
groups.  I  also  feel  that  college  has  allowed  me  to  learn  about  others  and  appreciate 
our  differences. 

Cariy  gives  Iris,  the  exchange  student,  credit  for  changing  her  perspective  about  race, 
saying  that  "she  was  the  one  who  opened  my  eyes."  Carly  equates  having  her  eyes  opened 
with  trusting  her  "heart,"  and  not  the  views  of  her  family  that  she  had  been  taught  in  the 
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past.  Because  she  is  from  another  culture.  Iris  is  perhaps,  in  Carly's  mind,  more  able  to  see 

things  as  they  are  in  the  U.S.  and  speak  against  them  as  a  "neutral"  observer.  However, 

Iris's  role  goes  beyond  this,  in  that  she  is  also  able  to  cause  Carly  to  question  the  myth  of 

meritocracy,  somehow  helping  her  to  see  that  "we  don't  all  get  the  breaks." 

"Cultural  Tourism" 

Although  in  the  original  sense  in  which  bell  hooks  used  the  term,  "cultural 

tourism"  is  a  negative  force  in  race  relations,  for  some  respondents  it  does  serve  as  a  racial 

turning  point.  In  making  this  assertion  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  overall,  cultural 

tourism  is  a  beneficial  behavior.  It  usually  is  not,  for  people  of  color  and  for  race  relations, 

and  overall  it  is  probably  not  for  whites.  A  "tourist"  relationship  is  one  of  appropriation 

without  due  compensation  or  exchange.  White  people  "borrow"  music,  foods, 

poetry-"culture"-from  people  of  color  without  giving  back  anything  of  similar  value,  or 

even  giving  credit  to  the  peoples  from  whom  they  borrowed  them.  For  example,  Meg 

describes  her  relationship  with  a  roommate  this  way: 

My  sophomore  year  I  got  a  four  bedroom  apartment  with  my  roommate  from  the 
dorms  and  two  girls  that  lived  down  the  hall.  My  one  new  roommate,  Suzanna,  is 
Cuban.  She  looks  a  little  bit  Cuban,  but  my  first  year  meeting  her  I  didn't  really 
think  much  of  it.  It  wasn't  until  I  moved  in  with  her  that  I  got  a  better  look  at  her 
ethnicity.  She  eats  rice  a  lot,  listens  to  a  lot  of  Spanish  music,  knows  all  of  the 
really  weird  but  cool  dances  and  is  really  family-oriented.  Her  sister  had  a  quince 
over  that  summer,  it  was  almost  like  a  wedding  for  a  fifteen  year  old,  but  no 
groom.  Tons  of  dancing,  food  and  fiiends.  The  theme  was  Phantom  of  the  Opera 
and  the  gowns  and  tuxedos  were  beautiful. 

Meg  casts  herself  as  the  observer  and  her  roommate  as  the  observed.  From  the  beginning 

of  their  acquaintanceship,  Meg  notices  she  "looks  a  little  bit  Cuban,"  but  at  that  point  this 

is  just  a  passing  observation.  It  is  not  until  she  moves  in  with  Suzanna  that  she  gets  "a 
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better  look  at  her  ethnicity."  With  Suzanna  in  the  intimate  space  of  living  with  her,  Meg 

digs  into  deeper  anthropological  observations.  There  could  be  hardly  any  stronger 

statement  of  the  objectifying  gaze  of  the  more  dominant,  than  this  one,  of  "[getting]  a 

better  look"  at  all  the  things  that  make  the  other  "different."  For  Meg,  this  was  likely  an 

turning  point  of  whiteness,  but  one  that  for  her  most  likely  reified  its  normalcy. 

As  mentioned  before,  this  one-sided  type  of  relationship  is  most  likely  not 

beneficial  to  a  person  of  color,  and  only  beneficial  to  a  white  person  in  a  shallow  and 

short-term  manner.  In  the  long  run,  if  this  experience  moves  no  fiirther,  from 

appropriation  to  appreciation,  it  also  begins  to  dehumanize  the  white  instigator.  However, 

an  experience  in  "cultural  tourism"  can  perhaps  in  some  situations  leave  a  white  person 

ready  to  engage  with  people  of  color  on  other  levels.  For  example,  Trent  writes: 

I  can  remember  a  few  events  in  high  school  that  really  stick  out  in  my  mind.  One  is 
related  to  band.  I  played  in  the  marching  band  in  high  school,  and  we  played 
different  teams  from  different  places  in  the  state.  I  remember  that  at  one  point  I 
wished  we  had  more  black  people  going  to  our  school,  because  other  schools  with 
more  blacks  always  seemed  bigger  and  stronger  than  us.  In  particular,  I  can 
remember  our  school's  rival  always  seemed  to  have  more  black  people  on  the 
team,  which  seemed  to  help  them  win.  Another  event  that  stuck  out  in  my  mind  is 
playing  Carter  High  School.  That  school  is  predominantly  black.  I  can  remember 
going  to  play  them,  and  people  in  the  band  making  jokes  about  fried  chicken  and 
watermelon.  I  remember  we  played  at  their  homecoming  one  year,  and  they  had  a 
white  homecoming  queen.  That  got  quite  a  few  laughs,  because  she  was  probably 
about  the  only  white  person  at  their  school.  Also,  the  half-time  show  that  their 
band  performed  was  always  subject  to  ridicule.  Whereas  our  band  would  line  up, 
march  straight  formations  and  lines,  and  try  to  look  sharp  and  disciplined,  their 
band  would  go  out,  dance,  play,  and  have  a  good  time.  At  the  time  we  always 
thought  we  were  better  than  they  were,  but  now  I  wonder  who  had  the  most  fun: 
them  or  us?  Anyway,  the  only  other  experience  I  can  remember  having  in  high 
school  is  a  conversation  one  time,  where  several  people  were  talking  about  the 
number  of  black  people  at  our  school.  Nothing  bad  was  said,  but  they  came  up 
with  less  than  twenty  in  a  school  of  over  1,000  people  who  were  black. 
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Trent's  experiences  with  African  Americans  during  high  school  are  extremely  limited.  His 
view  is  from  a  distance,  and  the  admiration  he  feels  for  African  Americans  is  for  the  fact 
that  they  "seemed  bigger  and  stronger"  and  seemed  to  have  a  "good  time"  during  their 
band  performances.  Still,  seeing  other  ways  of  doing  an  activity  he  enjoys,  band 
performance,  allows  Trent  at  least  to  consider  that  alternatives  to  the  white  norm  exist. 
Will  writes  of  his  "curiosity"  about  people  of  color: 

My  ideas  about  race/ethnicity  has  changed  throughout  my  education.  As  I  learn 
interesting  things  about  other  races/ethnic  groups,  my  curiosity  and  feeling  for 
these  groups  tend  to  grow  stronger.  Also,  as  I  see  the  problems  involved  with  race 
relations,  I  want  to  do  something  about  it.  I  think  as  I  become  more  educated,  my 
feeling  and  attitudes  have  changed. 

Feeling  curious  about  "other  races/ethnic  groups"  is  usually  indicative  of  an  attitude  of 

cultural  tourism.  However,  in  Will's  case,  his  curiosity  seems  to  be  leading  him  to  genuine 

concern  about  race  relations,  and  to  some  new  ways  of  thinking  about  race. 

Like  Trent,  Seth's  father  has  found  reasons  to  admire  African  Americans: 

I  can  always  remember  my  father  telling  me  how  much  he  loved  the  mentality  of 
inner  city  blacks  (the  way  they  talked,  acted,  etc).My  dad  and  I  would  always  go 
and  play  basketball  with  people  and  the  majority  of  the  people  we  played  with 
were  black,  I  always  enjoyed  those  times. 

At  this  stage  in  his  autobiography,  Seth  switches  abruptly  to  a  discussion  of  the 

"Christian"  holidays  celebrated  by  his  family.  Even  though  he  does  not  explain  specifically 

why  his  father  admired  the  "mentality  of  inner  city  blacks,"  nor  does  he  discuss  why  he 

"enjoyed"  playing  basketball  with  African  Americans,  these  forays  into  "the  inner  city" 

seem  to  be  turning  points  for  Seth.  During  them,  he  at  least  learned  that  he  as  a  white 
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person  can  go  into  the  "inner  city"  and  not  only  survive,  but  also  enjoy  himself,  and,  more 
importantly,  that  his  father  admires  African  Americans.  This  parental  message  is  a  crucial 
and  often  rare  one  for  a  white  young  person. 

Another  respondent  has  landmark  experiences  related  to  his  trips  to  "the  inner 

city:" 

As  I  grew  older,  I  became  fascinated  with  life  in  the  big  city  of  [a  northeastern 
state].  I  found  myself  trying  to  go  downtown  and  get  away  from  my  own  suburban 
community.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  began  to  make  a  lot  of  black  friends.  It  all 
started  when  I  became  fiiends  with  a  new  kid  in  high  school.  His  name  was 
Malcolm  and  he  had  just  moved  in  with  his  mother  from  the  inner  city.  We  quickly 
began  to  trust  each  other  and  he  would  bring  me  along  on  trips  to  his  old 
downtown  neighborhood.  Malcolm  had  grew  up  his  entire  life  in  that 
neighborhood  and  also  had  two  older  brothers  who  were  well  respected  in  those 
parts.  Everyone  who  I  was  introduced  to,  mostly  black  youths,  gave  me  respect 
due  to  my  friendship  with  Malcolm  and  his  brothers.  I  was  allowed  access  to  many 
places  any  outsiders,  especially  white,  would  be  denied.  In  fact,  I  was  not  simply 
tolerated  by  my  black  friends  and  their  families,  but  welcomed  into  their  homes. 

It  was  here  that  I  began  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  black  faces  I  came 
into  contact  with  would  show  me  the  same  love  that  I  received  in  Malcolm's 
neighborhood,  I  had  maintained  that  train  of  thought  until  I  was  proved  very 
wrong  later  in  my  life.  (Charlie) 

As  discussed  earlier,  Charlie  has  learned  most  of  what  he  knows  about  whiteness  from 

moving  frequently.  During  his  escapades  from  a  suburb  near  a  large  city,  Charlie  has 

experiences  that  transform  his  perspective  on  race  beginning  with  his  fiiendship  with 

Malcolm,  who  shows  the  world  of  the  "inner  city"  to  him,  and  serves  as  a  tour  guide, 

opening  doors  for  Charlie  that  most  white  men  "would  be  denied."  These  experiences  are 

racial  turning  points  for  Charlie,  but  they  result  in  his  over-romanticizing  the  ease  with 

which  all  his  relationships  with  people  of  color  will  be  undertaken.  Later,  he  must  learn, 

painfully,  that  not  all  such  relationships  will  be  easy  or  pleasant  ones. 
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Sometimes  interracial  romantic  relationships  are  perhaps  more  instances  of  cultural 

tourism  than  they  are  crossing  stories.  For  some  whites,  one  motivation  for  dating 

interracially  is  due  to  curiosity  about  the  Other,  and  experimentation  (McKinney  1999). 

Others  may  engage  in  interracial  dating  in  order  to  rebel  against  parents  who  do  not  want 

them  to  do  so.  Sandra  explains  how  she  liked  to  make  her  parents  think  she  was  dating  an 

African  American  boy; 

Senior  high  school  was  an  eye-opening  experience  for  me.  Everything  I  had 
learned  about  racial  groups  and  my  thoughts  about  intermingling  with  them  had 
changed.  Racial  tension  between  "black"  and  "white"  were  so  thick  you  could  cut 
it  with  a  knife.  In  fact,  several  students  started  bringing  knives  to  school  with  them 
in  case  of  a  fight.  School  days  would  be  canceled  because  of  rumored  fights  about 
to  take  place  and  the  events  would  get  documented  in  the  [local]  newspaper.  Not 
all  "blacks"  and  "whites"  were  involved  in  this  tension.  The  students  who  intended 
on  graduating  fi-om  high  school  in  the  near  fiature  did  not  care  to  participate  in  the 
racial  mess.  It  started  to  become  acceptable  for  interracial  dating  to  take  place,  and 
for  different  groups  of  color  to  hang  out  together  on  the  weekends  and  after 
school.  Many  students  were  ready  to  put  aside  their  racial  prejudices  to  make  this 
worid  a  better  place  to  live  in.  One  of  my  best  friends  was  "black"  boy  named 
Walter  Andrews.  My  parents  did  not  want  me  to  date  a  "black"  boy  even  though 
they  really  liked  "black"  people.  I  used  to  bring  Walter  home  with  me  after  school 
just  to  fi-eak  my  parents  out.  Walter  would  play  along  with  whatever  scheme  I 
planned  against  my  parents  because  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  When  Walter 
and  I  would  go  to  [the]  Mall  together,  people  from  every  direction  would  stare  at 
us  and  gawk  because  they  probably  assumed  we  were  dating.  I  did  not  care,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  cared.  Maybe  my  own  view  on  the  situation  was  of  moderate 
constructionist,  even  though  I  wanted  to  be  fijlly  "color-blind."  Another  close 
fiiend  of  mine  was  from  India.  Getira  Patel  had  dark  skin  and  hair  and  was  not 
considered  a  "foreigner,"  she  was  just  Getira.  My  friend  Anita  from  Puerto  Rico 
was  just  seen  as  Anita  and  not  a  Latino.  The  only  people  that  were  connected  to 
some  ethnic  identity  were  the  Foreign  Exchange  students  from  Japan  and 
Germany. 

One  must  wonder  if  Sandra's  fiiend  Walter  actually  did  not  mind  being  used  as  a  tool  "just 
to  freak  [her]  parents  out."  Also,  Sandra  gives  little  consideration  in  her  writing  to  what 
Walter  felt  about  the  stares  the  pair  got  at  the  mall.  Further,  she  speaks  of  the  lack  of 
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ethnic  labeling  of  her  friends  Getira  and  Anita  as  if  it  is  unarguably  zl  positive  sign  of  their 
acceptance,  while  there  are  certainly  other  interpretations.  Purposefully  ignoring  the 
ethnicity  of  people  of  color  can  be  offensively  color-blind.  Sandra  has  undeniably  gained 
insights  into  various  aspects  of  race  relations  through  her  interactions  with  people  of 
color,  and  has  even  been  able  to  use  relationships  with  them  to  challenge  her  parents' 
views.  However,  one  wonders  what  the  people  of  color  gained  from  these  relationships.  It 
is  these  things  that  Sandra  omits  in  her  analysis  that  attest  to  the  "blind  spots"  of  singly- 
conscious  whiteness.  Sandra  goes  on  to  describe  more  generally  certain  aspects  of 
interracial  relationships  at  her  high  school: 

Pinewood  Senior  High  School  was  located  next  to  a  large  enclave  of  Filipino 
people.  There  were  many  Filipino  students  at  our  high  school,  but  they  hung 
around  mostly  "white"  students.  They  dated  "white"  students  and  chose  to  sit  with 
"white"  students  at  lunchtime.  I  could  not  tell  you  if  they  had  a  problem  with 
African  American  people  or  not  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the  "white"  students  had  no 
problem  hanging  around  with  them.  The  stereotype  that  went  along  with  Filipino 
boys  was  that  they  were  smart,  romantic,  and  loving  boyfriends.  The  stereotype, 
mainly  set  by  the  Filipino  boys  about  the  Filipino  girls  was  that  they  were 
"Nymphomaniacs."  Our  school  was  very  proud  to  have  two  minority  groups 
represent  our  school  at  graduation  with  the  positions  of  valedictorian,  and 
salutatorian.  The  valedictorian  was  an  "Asian"  girl  named  Lee  Yang  and  the 
salutatorian  was  a  "black"  boy  named  Sam  Wells. 

In  discussing  the  Filipino  students,  Sandra  notes  that  Filipino  boys  were  thought  to  be 

good  boyfriends.  She  adds  that  Filipino  girls  were  cast  as  promiscuous,  and  blames  the 

Filipino  boys  for  this.  Here  one  sees  a  pattern  that  often  occurs  in  cases  of  interracial 

dating:  men  of  color  cross  the  "color"  line  more  than  do  women,  and  women  are  left  to  be 

stereotyped  as  immoral.  White  men  who  date  them  often  do  so  because  of  this  stereotype, 

and  the  expectations  it  evokes.  Linguistically,  Sandra  sets  up  this  situation  as  being  about 
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the  choices  of  the  Filipino  students,  and  not  of  the  white  students  who  also  date 

interracially  for  various  reasons.  Further,  she  exonerates  the  predominantly  white  school 

by  stating  how  "proud"  they  were  of  the  "minority  groups"  who  were  represented  by  their 

valedictorian  and  salutatorian. 

Another  woman  engages  in  interracial  dating  because  she  is  "curious  "  Abigail 

writes  of  this  experience: 

Once  I  reached  junior  high  school  I.  .  .  started  hearing  racist  comments  and  jokes, 
and  I  suppose  I  probably  laughed  and  joined  in,  perpetuating  the  problem.  My 
school  still  consisted  of  only  white  people,  so  there  was  no  direct  discrimination, 
but  the  jokes  did  exist.  Also  those  who  wore  baggy  jeans  and  clothes  of  this  sort 
where  given  the  name  "wannabe,"  and  all  who  heard  knew  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
derogatory.  I  spent  some  time  wondering  why  the  kids  in  my  school  began  to  talk 
this  way  and  I  feel  the  only  thing  that  could  be  to  blame  is  lack  of  education.  We 
were  not  taught  about  race  relations  in  school  and  I  assume  most  of  my  classmates 
didn't  learn  to  be  accepting  at  home.  If  there  could  possibly  be  another  reason,  it 
would  have  to  be  the  way  media  and  television  (outside  of  the  Cosby  Show) 
portrayed  blacks.  The  news  in  my  area  didn't  cover  much  of  anything  other  than 
local  reports,  and  the  broadcasts  that  covered  a  greater  area,  consisted  of  stories  of 
crime  in  primarily  black  areas.  Being  young  and  naive  means  that  it  is  only  natural 
to  believe  what  others  tell  you  and  what  you  see  on  television.  As  these  kids  made 
these  jokes  I  became  very  curious  about  other  races.  I  wanted  to  settle  the  internal 
argument  I  now  had  within.  From  one  end  I  had  the  beliefs  from  my  parents  that 
we  are  all  created  equals,  and  on  the  other  end  I  had  the  ideas  from  my  peers  that 
white  was  the  superior  race.  The  conflicting  opinions  where  completely  opposite 
and  I  was  struggling  to  find  out  where  exactly  I  would  fit  in. 

Interestingly,  it  is  Abigail's  peers  that  are  more  prejudiced  against  people  of  color,  and  her 

parents,  who  have  taught  her  that  "we  are  all  created  equals."  Abigail  notices  that  in  an 

all-white  setting  it  is  those  white  students  labeled  "wannabes,"  because  their  behavior 

seems  to  imitate  a  certain  style  of  "African  American"  behavior,  who  are  subjected  to 
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prejudice.  While  her  friends  are  making  derogatory  jokes  about  people  of  color,  Abigail's 
reaction  is  to  become  "very  curious  about  other  races."  As  she  begins  high  school,  she  has 
opportunity  to  explore  this  curiosity: 

When  I  began  high  school,  there  were  two  black  students,  Kasha  and  Wade.  They 
were  both  older  than  I  was,  so  I  never  really  knew  them  personally,  but  I  did 
observe  that  they  fit  in.  Wade  particularly  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  adjusting  to  a 
predominantly  white  school.  He  was  a  star  member  of  the  basketball  team  and  was 
friends  with  the  "in  crowd.  "By  seeing  others  interact  with  him  my  curiosity  grew. 
Halfway  through  my  sophomore  year  another  black  boy  started  at  our  school.  He 
was  in  a  few  of  my  classes  and  we  began  talking.  After  a  while  we  became  friends 
and  even  began  "going  out"  or  "dating."  Although  he  had  no  trouble  making 
friends  at  my  school,  once  people  caught  wind  that  we  were  spending  a  little  time 
together,  they  began  to  talk.  My  father  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  my  school, 
so  he  knew  about  our  friendship  right  away,  and  although  it  surprised  him,  he  was 
not  upset.  My  mother  was  less  than  pleased  when  she  heard  the  news  and  this 
angered  me.  She  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  South,  and  describes  her  family  as 
fairly  conservative.  She  felt  that  my  dating  a  boy  of  another  race  would  bother 
them.  I  didn't  care  though.  I  was  still  curious  and  remained  his  friend.  The  more 
time  we  spent  together  the  more  derogatory  comments  I  encountered.  The  only 
one  that  I  can  vividly  recall  is,  "once  you  go  black,  you'll  never  come  back", 
meaning  that  because  I  was  dating  a  black  boy,  I  would  never  go  back  to  dating 
white  boys.  I  was  very  upset  when  my  so-called  friends  said  things  like  this. 
Eventually  the  relationship  ended,  not  because  he  was  black,  but  because  he  was 
loud  and  obnoxious.  The  scars  from  what  was  said  about  me  may  be  covered  or  in 
the  back  of  my  mind,  but  they  still  hurt  to  think  about.  I  just  cannot  understand 
what  people  saw  that  was  wrong.  During  the  high  school  years,  most  kids 
experiment  with  different  relationships  and  I  don't  see  how  me  dating  someone  of  a 
different  race  was  any  different.  Although  I  remained  friends  with  this  boy,  I  knew 
that  in  order  to  be  re-accepted  into  the  "in-crowd,"  I  had  to  watch  my  actions. 
Those  were  the  only  memories  of  growing  up  with  other  races  that  I  have.  My 
early  childhood  was  very  sheltered,  and  then  when  I  tried  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by 
befriending  someone  from  another  race,  I  was  ridiculed.  After  that  period  I  had 
few  opportunities  and  made  no  effort  to  involve  myself  with  anyone  from  another 
race.  I  knew  what  the  consequences  had  been  in  the  past,  so  I  took  the  easy  way 
out  and  avoided  situations  where  I  might  have  been  uncomfortable.  Once  I 
graduated  from  high  school,  I  moved  to  [a  southeastern  state],  and  things  began  to 
change.  The  number  of  people  from  other  races  I  encountered  on  a  daily  basis 
grew  an  incredible  amount.  I  don't  think  I  could  go  through  a  day  now  without 
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seeing  a  person  who  is  different  than  myself.  This  change  naturally  caused  me  to 
become  friends  with  people  of  different  races.  I  still  in  many  ways  view  other  races 
as  being  equal  to  me. 

Because  of  curiosity,  Abigail  begins  dating  one  of  only  two  African  American  boys  at  her 
school.  She  is  surprised  that  even  though  people  seemed  to  like  him,  they  did  not  like 
seeing  him  with  her.  Abigail  hears  comments  from  both  her  peers  and  her  mother 
suggesting  the  relationship  is  inappropriate.  One  comment  she  hears  is  "once  you  go 
black,  you  never  go  back." 

In  other  research,  I  found  that  white  women  who  have  dated  interracially  have 
usually  heard  this  phrase,  but  that  they  take  it  very  differently  (McKinney  1999).  For  white 
women  who  do  believe  the  interracial  dating  experience  to  have  transformed  and 
"resocialized"  them  (Frankenberg  1993),  the  comment  is  seen  as  having  a  grain  of  truth. 
Women  who  do  not  consider  themselves  resocialized,  however,  perceive  the  comment  as 
derogatory.  This  is  how  Abigail  views  the  comment,  and  because  of  the  reactions  of  other 
people  to  her  relationship,  after  it  ends  she  decides  not  to  date  interracially  again.  Thus  the 
experience  was  a  landmark  one,  in  that  Abigail  learned  many  things  about  how  society 
views  race.  However  it  drew  a  racial  boundary  for  Abigail  that  she  most  likely  will  not  try 
again  to  overcome.  She  ends  this  passage  by  stating  that  she  still  "in  many  ways"  views 
other  races  as  "equal  to  [her],"  implying  that  in  other  ways,  she  considers  them  not  equal. 
Obviously,  Abigail's  experience  in  cultural  tourism  did  not  leave  her  actively  antiracist,  or 
even  color-blind. 
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Rescues 

Another  type  of  interaction  with  people  of  color  that  can  be  a  turning  point  for 
white  people  is  a  "rescue"  experience.  Some  have  written  of  the  portrayal  of  whites  in  film 
as  "messiah"  figures  in  lives  of  people  of  color.  Such  portrayals  contribute  to  a  belief  that 
is  part  of  the  "sincere  fictions"  of  whiteness:  that  whites  are  the  benevolent  protectors  of 
people  of  color,  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  (Vera  and  Gordon  forthcoming; 
Vera,  Feagin  and  Gordon  1996).  Stories  of  rescues,  like  some  others,  do  little  to  challenge 
many  of  the  core  assumptions  of  whiteness,  but  may  at  least  cause  a  white  person  to  think 
in  a  different  way  about  people  of  color.  This  is  the  case  for  Lance,  who  writes  the 
following  story: 

When  we  moved  to  [a  southern  state]  I  went  to  a  public  high  school  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  [gives  name].  I  was  extremely  exposed  to  other  minorities  now. 
There  were  many  Filipinos,  African-Americans,  and  other  Asians.  But  the  school 
was  still  predominantly  white.  I  played  football  and  basketball  and  there  were  many 
blacks  on  the  team.  I  had  no  problem  with  them.  We  had  something  in  common. 
But  there  was  another  group  of  blacks  in  the  school  who  were  trouble.  They  were 
the  niggers  in  my  eyes.  It  was  at  this  point  in  my  life  where  I  saw  niggers  and  white 
trash  as  the  same  or  at  least  that  was  how  I  explained  it.  I  only  had  a  couple  of 
run-ins  with  some  of  them  but  nothing  too  serious. 

I  continued  on  to  college  with  the  same  attitude.  I  was  probably  considered 
a  redneck.  I  joined  a  fi-atemity,  which  did  have  some  blacks  in  it.  I  got  along  with 
most  of  them  except  for  one.  Some  of  my  good  fiiends  would  sometimes  get  mad 
at  me  for  some  of  the  things  that  I  would  say  especially  if  there  were  black  people 
around.  But  I  did  not  care  if  they  heard  me  or  not.  Usually  I  was  drunk  on  Jack 
Daniels  when  I  was  this  bold.  I  think  maybe  a  lot  of  the  things  that  I  said  I  did  just 
for  reaction  and  for  attention.  I  was  definitely  a  racist  with  a  paternalistic  outlook. 
If  they  acted  a  certain  way  I  would  say  that  they  did  not  act  like  the  others. 

Lance  describes  his  previous  view  of  people  of  color  as  being  that  of  "a  racist  with  a 

paternalistic  outlook."  He  saw  people  of  color  that  were  tolerable  to  him  as  being 

exceptions  to  the  rule.  Lance  goes  on 


Then  something  changed.  About  a  year  ago,  I  went  to  [a  restaurant  and  nightclub 
chain].  There  was  a  bunch  of  us  there.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  some  people  he  had 
gone  to  high  school  with  and  we  sat  with  them.  There  was  a  black  girl  who  was 
with  one  of  my  friend's  friend  (not  his  girlfriend).  They  were  trying  to  "hook"  her 
up.  I  don't  know  why  but  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  dance  though  my  intentions 
were  only  friendly.  She  was  very  nice  and  actually  was  very  attractive  but  I  still 
had  no  romantic  interest  in  her.  Well,  we  danced  and  were  coming  off  the  dance 
floor  when  I  looked  up  and  a  whole  lot  of  people  were  staring  at  us  like  we  were 
trash  or  something.  Instead  of  feeling  ashamed,  I  got  pissed.  Then  this  guy  walked 
up  to  us  and  called  me  a  "nigger  lover"  with  her  standing  right  there.  I  remember 
looking  at  her  and  saw  a  tear.  The  guy  was  walking  away  and  I  just  grabbed  him 
by  his  hair  from  behind,  turned  him  around,  and  knocked  the  crap  out  of  him.  His 
friends  jumped  in  but  I  had  more.  Plus  we  knew  the  bouncers.  They  all  got  thrown 
out  and  had  to  explain  themselves  to  the  cops,  one  of  which  I  knew  as  well.  My 
attitude  began  to  change  from  then  on.  She  was  a  nice  pretty  girl  who  did  not 
deserve  to  be  treated  like  that  and  I  was  no  worse  a  white  person  for  dancing  with 
her  and  talking  to  her.  Lately  also  I  have  become  a  Christian.  And  it  is  flat  out 
wrong  to  hate  someone  period,  especially  just  because  of  his  or  her  color.  I  can't 
stand  it  when  some  of  the  groups  claim  to  be  Christian  and  then  kill  a  minority 
member  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  Bible  does  not  teach  this,  no  matter  what  they 
say.  They  can  take  things  out  of  context  and  apply  it  to  fit  their  cause.  But  it  just 
makes  it  that  much  harder  for  people  who  genuinely  are  Christians  to  speak.  Then 
they  receive  a  stereotype  also. 

In  this  situation,  Lance  surprises  himself  twice.  First  he  asks  an  African  American  giri, 

who  "actually  was  very  attractive"  to  dance,  although  looking  back  he  "[does  not]  know 

why."  Being  sure  to  insist  he  did  not  develop  a  romantic  interest  in  the  giri.  Lance  writes 

that  he  surprised  himself  again  by  reacting  with  anger  instead  of  shame  to  the  stares  and 

the  racial  epithet  that  was  spoken  to  the  couple  as  they  left  the  dance  floor.  Lance 

attributes  this  uncharacteristic  behavior  to  the  fact  that  "she  was  a  nice  pretty  giri  who  did 

not  deserve  to  be  treated  like  that,"  and  he  had  recognized  the  comment  hurt  her.  Lance 

also  mentions  by  way  of  explanation  that  he  recently  converted  to  Christianity,  and  in 

doing  so  realized  it  is  wrong  to  hate  someone  because  of  skin  color. 
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While  Lance's  wanting  to  defend  the  African  American  woman  was  commendable, 
it  is  his  telling  of  the  story  that  makes  it  more  of  a  rescue  or  "messiah"  story  than  part  of 
an  overall  antiracist  stance.  The  story  is  more  about  the  person  of  color,  and  the  problems 
caused  by  other  white  people,  than  it  is  a  "redemption"  story,  in  which  Lance  sees  himself 
as  having  racism  he  needs  to  overcome.  Still  the  story  is  a  landmark  of  whiteness,  in  that 
Lance's  encounter  with  the  woman  and  with  the  white  crowd  are  the  setting  in  which  he 
acts  in  dramatically  different  ways  than  he  previously  has.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that 
Lance  has  been  able  to  consider  the  feelings  of  a  person  of  color  in  the  way  that  he  did 
those  of  this  woman. 

Several  other  passages  in  the  autobiographies  might  be  included  as  stories  of 
rescue.  Instead,  because  of  the  way  they  are  written,  I  will  discuss  them  in  the  concluding 
chapter,  in  consideration  of  everyday  whiteness  and  antiracism. 

Vicarious  Victimization 

One  of  the  most  profound  stories  of  whiteness  found  in  the  data,  which  could  be 
referred  to  as  epiphanal,  I  call  "vicarious  victimization."  For  this  type  of  epiphany  to 
occur,  a  white  person  has  most  likely  also  had  a  crossing  experience-they  have  become 
close  to  a  person  of  color.  Vicarious  victimization  happens  when  a  white  person,  through 
their  association  with  a  person  of  color,  witnesses  firsthand  how  people  of  color  are  often 
treated.  A  commonly  cited  example  of  vicarious  victimization  is  when  a  white  person  goes 
to  a  restaurant  with  a  person  of  color  and  finds  that  they  receive  poorer  service  when  with 
that  person  than  in  white  company.  Another  situation  often  mentioned  is  how  when 
shopping  with  a  person  of  color,  a  white  person  may  find  that  the  attention  given  them  is 
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much  different  than  they  are  used  to.  For  instance,  they  may  be  asked  immediately  upon 

entering  a  store  "May  I  help  you?"  or  both  of  them  may  be  followed  while  browsing. 

Several  respondents  had  experienced  vicarious  victimization  with  their  close  friends  of 

color.  Most  often  women  experienced  these  types  of  epiphanies.  Although  vicarious 

victimization  is  often  noted  by  women  who  date  interracially,  as  a  sense  of  being  "on 

stage,"  interestingly,  the  women  in  this  sample  experienced  vicarious  victimization  through 

their  friendships  (McKinney  1999;  Ellis  1995). 

Tricia  and  another  white  friend  were  threatened  at  gunpoint  by  African  American 

men  a  few  years  before  she  wrote  her  autobiography.  Throughout  her  essay,  she  speaks  of 

her  attempts  to  overcome  the  fear  and  anger  she  has  since  felt  toward  Afiican  American 

men.  Here  she  speaks  of  her  friendship  with  an  Jamaican  woman: 

Since  this  incident,  I  have  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  my  prejudiced  attitude  but  I 
know  some  of  the  feelings  I  still  possess  toward  black  males  are  negative.  The 
incident  did  not  affect  my  feelings  about  black  females.  I  have  always  had  black 
acquaintances  but  have  never  been  fiiends  with  blacks  on  a  personal  level.  During 
my  freshman  year  of  college  at  [another  university]  in  [another  city],  I  lived  with  a 
Jamaican  girl  named  Marlie. 

My  true  feelings  were  immediately  tested.  The  first  thought  I  had,  although 
I  had  always  been  fiiends  with  black  girls,  was  extremely  negative.  I  could  not 
fathom  the  idea  of  having  to  share  a  room  with  someone  who  was  "different"  than 
me.  This  experience  turned  out  to  be  worthwhile.  I  learned  that  people  of  color  do 
have  to  work  harder  than  whites  at  some  things. 

Marlie  had  African-American  friends  who  frequently  visited  us.  I  had  more 
fiin  with  these  girls  than  I  did  with  some  of  the  white  girls  who  lived  around  me. 
One  night  Marlie,  two  of  her  friends,  and  I  went  out  to  eat  and  to  the  movies.  I  felt 
the  stares  they  have  to  experience  everyday  of  their  lives.  Marlie  and  her  fiiends 
were  comfortable  enough  with  their  race  that  they  were  able  to  make  jokes  about 
the  white  girl  being  with  these  black  girls.  They  were  comfortable,  but  I  felt 
awkward,  not  being  used  to  these  foreign  stares.  .  .  . 

Through  fiiends  such  as  [a  woman  from  Portugal  she  just  discussed]  and 
Marlie  and  situations  I  have  experienced  personally,  my  attitudes  towards  other 
races  and  ethnic  groups  has  developed.  I  now  live  in  a  racially  integrated 
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neighborhood.  I  am  in  contact  with  people  of  different  ethnic  background  and 
different  races  daily.  I  now  understand  that  there  is  a  major  difference  between 
blacks,  whites,  Mexicans,  and  Hispanics.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  fact  some  of  my 
feelings  are  still  prejudiced  and  negative  towards  blacks,  but  I  try  daily  not  to 
discriminate  or  act  differently  toward  anyone,  no  matter  their  color,  economic 
class,  or  background.  Currently  my  attitudes  and  opinions  are  being  tested  and 
transformed  because  of  my  present  internship.  I  am  presently  interning  at  the 
Public  Defender's  Office.  I  come  in  contact  daily  with  whites,  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Mexicans,  etc.  I  am  learning  that  there  is  a  disproportionate  number  of  black  males 
in  our  county  jail.  I  have  also  realized  that  they  judges  of  our  city  tend  to  place 
harsher  bond  amounts  and  sentences  to  African  Americans. 

Tricia's  friendship  with  Marlie  and  the  vicarious  sense  of  the  white  gaze  that  she 

experiences  because  of  it  have  helped  her  begin  to  overcome  negative  feelings  brought 

about  through  personal  violence.  Being  out  in  public  with  Marlie  and  her  friends  allows 

Tricia  to  see  that  although  the  women  of  color  are  comfortable  with  their  race,  she  feels 

"awkward,"  perhaps  with  their  race,  perhaps  with  her  own,  or  maybe  with  both.  Not  only 

have  Tricia's  attitudes  changed,  but  so  have  concrete  circumstances  of  her  life,  such  as  the 

neighborhood  where  she  lives.  She  attributes  these  changes  to  getting  to  know  Marlie. 

Ironically,  another  female  respondent  also  had  a  violent  encounter  with  an  African 
American  man  and  crossing  experiences  with  an  African  American  female  friend.  Although 
many  of  the  respondents  fear  for  their  physical  safety,  these  are  the  only  two  who  have 
actually  experienced  personal  attacks  by  strangers.  Other  acts  of  violence  described  are 
either  altercations  in  which  both  the  white  person  and  the  person  of  color  take  part  or  acts 
of  violence  the  respondents  have  heard  about  in  the  media. 

Rhonda,  the  other  woman  who  was  physically  assaulted  by  an  African  American 
man,  is  an  older  student  and  mother.  She  also  had  a  crossing  epiphany  that  includes 
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vicarious  victimization.  Rhonda  spends  nearly  a  third  of  her  autobiography  describing  the 

impact  of  her  friend  Christy,  whom  she  met  in  a  class,  on  her  conceptions  of  race: 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  not  affected  by  the  aforementioned  events.  I  was  deeply 
affected,  and  carried  around  a  fear  and  anger  towards  black  people  for  many  years. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  that  when  I  met  Christy,  an  African  American  woman, 
I  was  hesitant  to  study  at  her  house.  I  had  never  been  to  a  black  person's  house, 
and  I  was  not  very  comfortable  with  the  idea.  I  think  that  I  was  raised  by  moderate 
constructionist  parents,  but  I  began  to  develop  prejudices  against  black  people 
because  of  the  fear  and  anger  I  felt  after  the  riots  [at  her  high  school]  and  the 
attempted  rape  [by  an  African  American  man].  I  held  the  view  that  black  people 
were  aggressive  and  violent  and  should  be  avoided.  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  this  is 
the  way  I  categorized  all  black  people.  THIS  would  be  an  essentialist  view.  Based 
on  three  particular  incidents,  I  formed  my  opinion  about  an  entire  race  of  people. 
My  strategy  was-avoid  them  and  stay  out  of  their  way  and  you'll  be  fine. 

Through  my  fiiendship  with  Christy  I  have  learned  much  about  myself  and 
about  racism.  The  reason  I  became  friends  with  Christy  was  that  we  clicked 
instantly.  I  never  contemplated  not  being  her  fiiend.  There  has  never  been  another 
person  in  my  life  who  I  have  been  closer  to.  Not  my  sister  and  not  my  husband. 
Christy  understands  me  like  no  one  else  ever  could.  She  is  my  soul  mate.  I  no 
longer  take  an  essentialist  view  of  race,  and  am  embarrassed  to  admit  that  I  ever 
did.  When  I  first  met  Christy  she  had  a  white  boyfiiend  and  most  of  her  fiiends 
were  white.  WE  used  to  joke  about  race.  Whenever  we  went  out  we  would  always 
get  a  lot  of  double  take  looks  from  people.  .  .  and  we  would  laugh  about  the  looks 
people  would  give  us.  When  I  moved  to  [the  Midwest]  Christy  came  to  visit  me.  I 
never  realized  how  "white"  my  life  in  [that  state]  was.  I  lived  in  a  predominantly 
white  neighborhood,  all  of  my  friends  were  white,  and  all  of  the  places  I  went  were 
filled  with  white  people.  We  went  on  a  skiing  trip  to  [a  northern  state],  and  Christy 
was  the  only  black  person  on  the  slopes.  When  we  returned  to  [her  home  city],  we 
went  to  a  bar,  and  an  Afiican  American  friend  of  my  sister's  from  high  school  was 
in  the  bar.  Christy  was  staring  at  him  so  much  that  he  asked  her  "What's  the 
matter  haven't  you  ever  seen  a  black  man  before?"  Her  response  was  classic-she 
said  "Not  in  [this  state]." 

At  this  early  stage  of  their  friendship,  Rhonda  has  learned  that  the  essentialist  views  she 

held  of  African  Americans  are  not  defensible  in  light  of  her  experiences  with  Christy.  She 

specifically  states  that  she  has  learned  about  herself  and  about  racism  through  the 
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friendship.  During  this  time,  the  women  are  also  able  to  joke  about  matters  of  race  and 

racism.  Later,  their  friendship  is  challenged  by  circumstances: 

Since  the  time  when  we  joked  and  laughed  about  race,  Christy  and  I  have 
both  been  through  a  lot  of  growing  pains.  I  moved  back  to  [the  Midwestern  state], 
and  then  to  [a  southern  state],  and  she  stayed  in  [a  state  on  the  west  coast].  She 
attended  a  college  in  [an  area  of  the  west  coast  state]  which  was  very  racist.  She 
began  to  experience  prejudice  like  never  before.  She  broke  up  with  her  white 
boyfriend  and  started  dating  a  militant  anti-white  black  man.  In  [the  southern  state] 
I  saw  blatant  racism  like  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  Right  around  the  same  time, 
Christy  in  [the  west  coast  state]  and  me  at  [a  southern  state  university],  we  began 
watching  the  series  of  documentaries  called  "Eyes  on  the  Prize."  These 
,     documentaries  affected  us  both  very  deeply.  Christy  started  to  become  anti-white 
*    and  this  put  a  strain  on  our  relationship.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  becoming  more 
empathetic  to  what  black  people  had  been  put  through  over  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Rhonda  finds  that  as  she  becomes  more  understanding  of  the  impact  of  racism  on  people 

of  color,  Christy  is  becoming  more  angry  toward  the  white  race  as  a  whole.  Rhonda's  new 

understanding  my  be  due  in  part  to  a  degree  of  empathy  she  has  based  on  her  fiiendship 

with  Christy.  Despite  the  outside  challenges  to  it,  they  continue  their  fiiendship: 

Christy  came  to  visit  me  right  after  I  moved  to  [the  southern  state  she  lives  in 
now].  We  ran  into  some  discriminatory  situations,  and  this  ruined  our  time 
together.  We  talked  and  talked  and  talked  about  racism,  and  we  made  a  pact  that 
we  would  never  let  racism  affect  our  friendship,  but  it  has.  She  hates  coming  to 
[this  state]  because  of  the  racist  experiences  she  has  had  here,  but  she  still  comes. 
The  second  time  she  came  to  [the  state]  to  visit  it  was  like  walking  on  egg  shells.  I 
was  like~oh  God  I  hope  nobody  does  or  says  anything  racist.  Since  that  time 
Christy  has  broken  up  with  the  militant  anti-white  black  man,  and  has  worked 
through  a  lot  of  her  pain  surrounding  racism.  The  last  time  Christy  came  to  visit  it 
was  much  better.  She  has  found  a  way  to  deal  with  racism,  which  is  basically-- 
screw  them.  At  one  point  she  wouldn't  even  give  a  white  person  a  chance  other 
than  me,  but  now  she  has  more  patience.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  a  lot  of 
white  people  are  unaware  of  what  constitutes  prejudice  to  a  black  person.  The  only 
reason  I  know  as  much  as  I  do  is  because  of  my  friendship  with  her.  These  are 
sorry  statements  for  our  society—that  white  people  are  not  aware  of  what 
constitutes  prejudice  and  that  she  should  have  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  racism 
just  to  be  able  to  live  her  life.  What's  up  with  that? 
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Here  one  can  see  that  Rhonda  feels  that  she  shares  in  the  discriminatory  incidents  she  runs 

into  when  Christy  visits.  It  is  also  clear  that  she  only  has  such  encounters  when  she  is  with 

Christy.  Rhonda  wants  to  shield  Christy  from  racism.  Rather  than  thinking  "Oh  god,  I 

hope  Christy  doesn't  think  anyone  is  being  racist  today,"  Rhonda  hopes  "nobody  does  or 

says  anything  racist."  In  other  words,  she  does  not  question  her  friend's  credibility  or 

expertise,  at  this  stage  in  their  lives,  in  terms  of  judging  what  behaviors  are  racist.  Further, 

Rhonda  "sides  with"  Christy's  experience  in  her  final  statements.  She  faults  whites  for  not 

knowing  "what  constitutes  prejudice" and  bemoans  the  fact  that  her  friend  must  cope  with 

racism  "just  to  be  able  to  live  her  life." 

Finally,  Marcy,  who  was  in  the  racial  minority  while  in  the  Navy,  and  is  now  a 

police  officer,  writes 

When  I  was  twenty  three,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Navy  Absentee  Collection  Unit. 
My  best  friend  in  the  unit  was  an  African  American  women  named  Cindy.  Cindy 
had  a  one  year  old  son  named  Stefan.  Sometimes,  I  would  babysit  Stefan  so  that 
Cindy  could  have  a  break.  Plus  I  liked  Stefan.  One  day,  I  was  babysitting  Stefan  at 
my  house  and  had  just  got  him  down  for  a  nap  when  a  friend  of  mine  (Trudy)  came 
in.  She  asked  me  "What  are  you  doing  with  that  niglet  baby?"  I  was  fiirious.  I 
managed  to  tell  her  to  shut  up  and  to  never  say  that  again  in  my  presence.  This 
incident  helped  me  see  a  side  of  my  friend  that  I  did  not  know  existed.  It  also  hurt 
my  feelings  that  an  adult,  who  should  have  known  better,  could  be  so  stupid. 

Marcy  has  grown  accustomed  to  spending  time  with  people  of  various  racial  groups  and 

ethnic  backgrounds.  It  therefore  comes  as  a  shock  to  her  when  her  friend  Trudy  uses  a 

racial  epithet  to  suggest  that  she  should  not  have  an  Afiican  American  baby  in  her  home. 

Evidently,  Marcy  feels  a  sense  of  vicarious  victimization,  writing  that  the  comment  "hurt 

[her]  feelings."  What  "hurts"  Marcy,  most  likely,  is  the  realization  that  for  many  whites, 

part  of  whiteness  is  being  hostile  toward  people  of  color,  and  that  this  may  disrupt  her 
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friendships  with  them.  This  experience  serves  as  an  epiphany  because  it  makes  shockingly 
clear  to  Marcy  how  her  sense  of  whiteness  differs  from  that  of  other  she  has  been  close  to 
in  the  past. 

Noticing  Racism 

A  last  type  of  interactionally  motivated  epiphanies  is  when  a  white  person  notices 

racism  for  the  first  time  or  in  a  particulariy  dramatic  way.  Also  included  in  this  category 

are  stories  in  which  a  person  realizes  that  information  they  have  received  (from  the  media 

or  elsewhere)  is  false  and  derogatory  toward  people  of  color.  For  example,  Tim  writes; 

The  other  experience  was  when  we  worked  a  soup  kitchen  one  night.  The  church 
had  a  soup  kitchen  every  week  on  this  certain  night  and  everyone  came  that  needs 
to  be  fed.  My  job  that  night  was  to  give  out  tickets  to  everyone  in  line  so  that  they 
could  get  dinner.  This  put  me  face  to  face  with  every  homeless  person  in  the  area.  I 
was  surprised  by  what  I  found.  There  were  equal  numbers  of  white  and  black 
people  there.  I  always  thought  that  blacks  made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  homeless 
but  I  was  confronted  with  the  truth  that  night. 

Tim  has  most  of  his  life  heard  messages  in  the  media  and  from  other  whites  that  people  of 

color  are  poor  and  lazy,  so  he  expects  the  homeless  to  be  made  up  primarily  of  people  of 

color.  When  he  finds  this  is  not  true,  Tim  must  question  other  information  about  race  he 

has  received  in  the  past. 

Lori  recognizes  racism  in  high  school,  in  the  treatment  of  her  Korean  fnend: 

I  did  find  my  place  in  school  and  friends  at  last.  I  recently  went  to  graduation  at  my 
old  school  to  see  a  friend's  younger  brother  graduate.  During  her  speech,  our 
principal  commented  on  the  luminous  presence  of  so  many  different  races  and 
cultures  at  school.  I  shot  a  glance  over  my  shoulder  at  a  guy  I  graduated  with.  We 
both  laughed.  I  knew  two  girls  that  were  African  American  in  school,  one  who  was 
Korean,  one  Arabic,  and  no  one  who  was  Jewish  or  Muslim  or  Catholic.  All  of 
them  were  "non-practicing." 

My  best  friend  at  school  in  eleventh  grade  was  Korean,  she  had  only  been 
in  the  country  for  five  years.  I  helped  her  with  her  English  papers  and  she 
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explained  why  I  had  to  take  off  my  shoes  when  I  was  in  her  house.  The  most 
blatant  racism  I  had  ever  seen  was  in  her  presence.  Kids  mimicked  her  accent,  I 
had  to  help  the  teachers  understand  her  English  when  she  spoke.  They  championed 
her  for  being  so  good  at  being  American.  I  thought  it  was  so  cool  that  she  could 
read  Chinese  characters  on  artwork.  It  must  have  been  hard  for  her  but  we  never 
talked  about  it.  She  never  did  quite  fit  in  no  matter  how  hard  she  tried.  That  was 
okay  by  me  because  I  never  really  had. 

Finding  common  ground  with  her  Korean  fiiend  as  misfits,  Lori  is  situated  better  than 

many  whites  to  notice  the  racism  the  woman  undergoes.  She  also  tries  to  appreciate  things 

about  her  fiiend  other  than  her  ability  to  be  "so  good  at  being  American."  It  is  epiphanal 

for  Lori  to  recognize  how  blatant  racism  can  be. 

Beth,  who  also  wrote  about  the  lack  of  diversity  at  her  summer  camp,  relates  the 

following  story  about  racism  in  the  Greek  system  in  college: 

Another  issue  that  made  me  aware  of  my  race  came  much  later  after  my  racial 
consciousness  was  more  fiilly  developed.  I  decided  to  rush  a  sorority  in  college  my 
sophomore  year.  This  was  a  hard  decision  because  I  feel  that  I  would  be  shutting 
myself  off  firom  people  by  joining  a  group  of  people  who  were  exactly  like  me  in 
race,  status,  and  social  skills.  Kind  of  like  camp.  There  were  only  one  or  two 
houses  out  of  sixteen  who  had  black  members,  but  what  was  most  striking  about 
the  whole  thing  was  that  even  though  the  Greeks  are  separated  fi-om  the  rest  of 
school  by  certain  similarities,  each  sorority  had  its  own  slight  ethnic  characteristic. 
A  few  houses  were  entirely  or  majority  Jewish,  another  had  a  large  proportion  of . 
.  Spanish  girls,  another  contained  mostly  rich,  pure  debutantes.  I  expected  this 
before  hand  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  degree  of  segregation  I  was  seeing.  I 
pledged  a  sorority,  but  for  many  reasons,  I  dropped  out.  During  the  rush  process,  I 
remembered  an  incident  regarding  a  black  guy  that  wanted  to  pledge  a  fraternity 
on  campus  that  had  no  black  members.  They  had  a  few  Spanish  members  but 
accepting  a  black  guy  would  have  caused  a  division  between  the  brothers  in  the 
house.  Because  of  the  threat  of  losing  current  brothers,  the  black  guy  was  not 
given  a  bid.  This  outraged  one  of  his  friends  that  was  a  member  of  the  fi-atemity.  It 
also  upset  me  because  some  of  my  friends  that  had  nothing  against  having  a  black 
brother,  voted  against  it  because  they  didn't  want  their  house  to  be  divided.  From 
this  I  learned  that  even  if  you  are  an  accepting  person  who  has  an  open  mind 
regarding  race  and  ethnicity,  you  may  compromise  your  beliefs  when  you  believe  it 
is  justified.  In  the  same  situation,  I  would  have  stuck  up  for  my  fiiend.  I  have  never 
been  the  type  to  vote  a  certain  way  because  I  am  told  to. 
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Even  while  considering  sororities,  Beth  makes  a  point  to  notice  the  racial  and  ethnic 
makeup  of  the  various  groups.  Unhappy  with  her  experience,  Beth  drops  out  later,  and 
now  tells  of  other  instances  of  racial  segregation  and  exclusion  in  the  Greek  system.  There 
is  a  moral  to  Beth' s  story,  that  sounds  like  part  of  a  theory  of  racism  conceived  in  the  late 
1940s  by  Merton  (1999).  She  learns  that  some  whites  compromise  their  egalitarian  beliefs 
to  get  along  with  other  whites,  like  Merton' s  "unprejudiced  discriminator,"  or  "fair- 
weather  liberal."  Merton' s  assertion  that  "prejudicial  attitudes  need  not  coincide  with 
discriminatory  behavior"  (1999: 107)  was  a  break-though  idea,  and  led  him  to  construct  a 
typology  of  four  stances  on  race,  variant  by  both  attitudes  and  behavior.  One  of  these,  the 
"unprejudiced  discriminator"  is  a  person  who  is  generally  free  from  prejudicial  attitudes, 
but  will  act  in  discriminatory  ways  toward  a  person  of  color  out  of  self-interest  or 
expediency  (1999). 

Finally,  Nadia  describes  two  instances  of  racism  she  has  noticed,  and  what 
conclusions  she  has  drawn  from  them: 

Another  thing  that  I  have  learned  about  our  society  is  how  strongly  people  react  to 
skin  color  and  I  am  not  talking  just  about  black  skin.  My  Uncle  Jim,  to  who  I  am 
very  close  to,  married  a  Mexican  woman  to  who  I  am  also  very  close  to.  But,  the 
ironic  thing  about  the  whole  situation  is  my  uncle  who  is  white  has  very  dark 
complected  skin  and  has  dark  black  hair  gets  stares  and  comments  about  being  a 
"beaner"  or  a  "spic"  even  more  so  than  his  wife  who  is  actually  a  light  skinned 
Mexican.  It  just  proved  to  me  how  many  people  apply  stereotypes  so  quickly. 
Instead  of  learning  about  the  person  first  people  just  automatically  make 
assumptions  that  are  usually  wrong.  The  more  I  saw  that  the  more  I  knew  this 
country  needed  more  education  and  awareness  on  racial  relations. 

Nadia' s  description  of  her  uncle  and  aunt  is  a  good  example  of  the  social  constructibn  of 

race:  a  "white"  person  may  look  more  like  a  person  of  color  than  his  Mexican  wife. 
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Because  people  she  is  close  to  suffer  from  discrimination  based  on  their  skin  color,  Nadia 

realizes  how  important  it  is  in  society,  as  well  as  how  arbitrarily  judged. 

Nadia  writes  of  a  recurring  workplace  incident  that  has  also  furthered  her 

understanding  of  racism: 

The  most  recent  incident  that  I  have  encountered  with  another  race  was  in  the 
workplace.  I  was  working  at  a  golf  course  part  time  and  one  of  my  supervisors 
was  African  American.  He  was  a  hard  worker  and  very  well  respected  at  this 
establishment  by  his  co-workers  and  his  peers.  I  learned  a  lot  about  how  people 
react  to  being  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  not  used  to  seeing  people  of  a 
different  race.  As  you  may  know  the  sport  of  golf  has  not  always  embraced  the 
African  American  race.  Of  course  it  has  come  a  long  way  especially  with  the 
exposure  of  Tiger  Woods.  But,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  upper  class  white  people  that 
are  still  not  accustomed  to  this  of  this  turn  of  events.  For  example  at  work  when 
guests  would  come  in  to  play  golf  I  saw  a  lot  of  whispering  if  my  black  supervisor 
was  working.  Some  people  would  be  obviously  rude  to  him  then  turn  to  me  and 
smile  and  tell  me  to  have  a  nice  day.  I  know  that  in  situations  like  that  it  is  just 
plain  ignorance,  but  it  was  a  reminder  to  me  that  there  is  still  so  much  hostility  and 
racial  tension  in  the  world.  And  on  the  flip  side  of  things  sometimes  we  would  have 
Japanese  or  Asian  people  would  come  to  play  golf  and  see  my  supervisor  and  insist 
on  talking  to  him  as  if  I  could  not  help  them  with  what  they  needed.  I  guess  they 
felt  more  comfortable  with  him  because  they  see  him  as  one  of  them.  When  that 
would  happen  my  supervisor  wouldn't  let  it  bother  him  too  much,  but  admitted  that 
he  is  an  individual  and  wished  people  would  see  him  as  a  person  and  not  a  whole 
group  of  people.  I  never  knew  the  right  thing  to  say  because  I  felt  so  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  be  an  individual  and  people  saw  me  for  that  because  of  the  color  of  my 
skin.  It  just  doesn't  seem  fair  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  I  learn  more  on  how  to 
deal  with  racial  relations  to  help  better  the  fight  against  racism. 

Here,  Nadia' s  epiphany  allows  here  to  see  one  of  the  privileges  of  whiteness:  that  she  is 

"fortunate  to  be  able  to  be  an  individual  and  [seen]  for  that  because  of  the  color  of  [her] 

skin."  In  contrast,  she  realizes  that  the  color  of  her  supervisor's  skin  does  not  allow  this 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
INTERNAL  SOURCES  FOR  WHITENESS  ACCOUNTS 


They  called  them  the  "bus  children,  "  and  their  existence  justified  our  church 's 
"bus  ministry.  "  They  were  all  African  American,  and  came  to  our  church  on  the 
big  orange  buses,  and  sometimes,  if  we  were  very  lucky,  the  "bus  teachers"  let  us 
ride  along  to  pick  them  up.  We  never  sat  with  them,  but  we  got  to  ride  the  bus, 
and  see  where  they  lived,  and  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  inside  their  dark  apartments 
in  the  places  called  "the  projects.  "  I  remember  wondering  what  the  places  would 
look  like  when  "the  project"  was  finished.  The  bus  teachers  felt  they  had  to  keep 
the  children  entertained  with  singing  and  games  on  the  buses  or  they  would  start 
going  to  the  Baptist  church  instead  of  ours.  After  all,  the  whole  point  was  to 
"save  "  them,  perhaps  win  the  parents'  souls  through  their  children,  and  in  doing 
so,  insure  salvation  of  ourselves  as  their  "missionaries.  "  They  always  looked  like 
they  were  having  more  fun  than  we  were.  Bus  children  never  sat  with  us  in 
church.  Maybe  this  was  when  I  first  noticed  "difference,  "  and  was  sometimes 
even  envious  of  it.  These  early  interracial  encounters,  coupled  with  the  racial 
awareness  engendered  in  me  due  to  overt  bigotry  I  witnessed,  made  me  acutely 
conscious  of  and  interested  in  racial  differences  as  a  child.  At  church,  I  made 
friends  with  a  little  girl,  a  "bus  child"  named  Terri.  Years  later,  Iran  into  Terri 
on  our  hometown  college  campus.  I  was  an  RA  in  the  dorm  in  which  she  lived, 
and  in  which  I  lived  with  three  African  American  women.  After  realizing  she  was 
my  childhood  "friend,  "  /  greeted  her  enthusiastically,  and  was  at  first  surprised 
that  she  seemed  less  than  excited  to  see  me.  Only  recently  have  I  realized  that  my 
presence  probably  reminded  Terri  of  one  of  the  most  humiliating  times  of  her  life, 
her  tenure  as  a  "bus  child.  "  Terri  had  never  come  over  to  my  house,  nor  had  I 
ever  been  invited  to  hers. 

Some  of  the  experiences  that  change  the  way  a  respondent  thinks  about  race  can 
be  described  as  more  internally-oriented.  The  argument  can  be  made  that  all  of  life  is 
interactional,  and  that  even  these  "internal"  stories  are  begun  through  interactions  with 
others.  However,  I  refer  to  them  as  "internal"  to  draw  a  distinction  between  them  and  the 
experiences  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Although  the  stories  in  this  chapter  also 
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have  an  interactional  component,  the  focus  of  the  experience  is  on  the  white  self,  and 
generally  the  turning  point  is  described  as  having  come  as  the  result  of  a  long  period  of 
reflection.  The  landmarks  described  in  the  last  chapter  have  an  internal  element,  but  are 
primarily  concerned  with  interactions  with  the  racial  other.  The  period  of  reflection  comes 
after  the  story,  while  in  this  chapter,  it  comes  before. 

In  these  internal  turning  points,  the  conception  of  the  self  as  white  is  aUered. 
Interactionally  based  turning  points  primarily  transform  the  authors'  ideas  about  a  part  of 
themselves  that  interacts  with  people  of  color.  As  such,  they  are  landmark  experiences  of 
whiteness  in  relation  to  "otherness."  In  contrast,  internal  turning  points  often  address  other 
dimensions  of  whiteness,  and  may  be  more  likely  to  bring  it  into  question  as  it  relates  to 
the  white  person.  The  five  types  of  turning  points  discussed  in  this  chapter,  some  of  which 
are  experienced  as  epiphanies,  are  learning,  writing,  rebellion,  empathy,  and  conversion. 

Learning 

By  far  the  most  often  mentioned  internally-focused  turning  points  are  those  that 

come  from  learning  about  race  relations  in  an  educational  environment.  Although  the  most 

obvious  agent  of  epiphany  in  these  cases  is  usually  a  teacher  or  several  teachers,  the 

student  and  her  or  his  peers  are  also  agents,  in  that  learning  is  an  active  process.  Very  few 

respondents  write  of  notable  racial  learning  experiences  in  high  school.  Two  women, 

Karen  and  Daphne,  did  learn  some  about  race  prior  to  college.  Karen's  teacher  introduces 

her  to  the  Harlem  Renaissance: 

In  tenth  grade  things  were  about  the  same  way.  My  only  new  experience  was  that 
my  English  teacher  taught  us  about  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  Mr.  Roy  was  a 
young,  white,  male  teacher.  He  had  a  very  passionate  and  innovative  teaching  style 
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much  like  that  of  my  fifth  grade  teacher  Mrs.  Dallas.  He  was  straight  out  of 
graduate  school  and  was  very  excited  about  teaching.  He  was  my  favorite  teacher 
of  all.  He  strayed  fi-om  the  textbook  and  taught  us  by  example  and  really  pushed  us 
to  our  limits.  He  graded  us  not  on  how  well  we  did  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  but  rather  on  how  well  we  improved  on  our  papers  and  projects  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  .  .  He  introduced  me  to  black  writers  like  Langston  Hughes, 
Richard  Wright,  Alain  Locke,  James  Johnson,  Countee  CuUen,  and  Marcus 
Garvey.  I  learned  some  of  their  history  and  came  to  understand  their  hurt  and  their 
pain  from  discrimination.  One  of  my  favorite  poems  is  Hughes's  Theme  for 
English  B;  it  describes  how  although  he  lives  in  a  different  neighborhood  and  may 
be  discriminated  against  he  is  a  part  of  the  same  America  that  his  white  instructor 
is  a  part  of  This  made  me  realize  how  useless  racism  and  discrimination  are~we 
are  all  living  in  the  same  world  and  can  learn  so  much  from  each  other  and  be  more 
productive  if  we  could  put  aside  our  differences  and  selfish  thoughts.  I  also  began 
to  foster  a  sense  of  pride  for  my  black  friends  realizing  what  they  go  through  on  a 
day  to  day  basis  and  also  what  their  ancestors  went  through.  Mr.  Roy  gave  me 
such  a  respect  and  different  hue  on  the  racial  issue  that  I  had  never  thought  of 
before. 

Apparently  Karen's  class  covered  the  Harlem  Renaissance  in  some  degree  of  detail.  One 

might  question  the  "sense  of  pride"  Karen  leaves  the  class  with  for  her  "black  fiiends,"  but 

the  class  and  this  teacher  certainly  opened  her  eyes  to  the  literary  talent  of  Afiican 

Americans  so  often  overlooked  in  high  school.  Karen's  use  of  metaphor  here  is  interesting 

also,  that  Mr.  Roy  gave  her  a  "different  hue"  on  racial  matters. 

Daphne  also  has  a  high  school  teacher  who  believes  it  is  important  to  spend  time 

covering  issues  of  Afiican  American  history  year-round,  instead  of  only  during  Afiican 

American  History  Month: 

Also  during  my  junior  year  part  of  the  curriculum  was  to  take  American  History. 
My  American  History  teacher  found  the  civil  rights  movement  an  extremely 
important  topic  to  discuss.  We  spent  at  least  a  third  of  the  year  learning  about  the 
civil  rights  movement.  It  is  so  strange  to  think  that  I  did  not  learn  about  the  civil 
rights  movement  until  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  In  previous  years  of  school  we 
had  learned  about  Harriet  Tubman  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  but  I  never  really 
understood  who  these  people  were  until  my  junior  year  of  high  school.  My  teacher, 
Mrs.  Presbylinski,  was  the  first  person  to  explain  to  me  the  hardships  that  other 
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ethnic  groups  had  to  encounter  in  our  country  in  the  past.  I  learned  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  struggle  blacks  had  to 
endure  in  our  country,  but  I  never  learned  about  the  struggle  blacks  have  to  endure 
in  today's  times.  It  was  not  until  my  sophomore  year  in  college  that  I  learned  about 
the  struggle  blacks  still  have  to  endure. 

Later,  she  adds 

College  has  not  just  taught  me  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  minority;  it  has  also  taught 
me  about  the  discrimination  minorities  have  had  to  encounter  their  entire  life.  I 
have  heard  black  students  explain  how  hard  it  is  to  go  places  with  out  worrying 
about  if  your  going  to  be  treated  different  because  of  your  race. 

Daphne  commends  her  high  school  history  teacher  for  covering  the  Civil  Rights 

Movement  so  thoroughly.  Still,  she  criticizes  the  school  system  for  her  not  having  heard 

about  this  previously,  and  then  complains  that  she  did  not  learn  about  present  day 

discrimination  until  college.  Although  the  college  experience  has  taught  her  much  about 

discrimination,  she  believes  that  in  general  predominantly  white  school  systems  lag  behind 

in  teaching  students  about  racism. 

Like  Daphne,  most  respondents  learned  very  little  in  high  school  about  present  day 

race  relations.  As  noted  in  the  last  chapter,  most  also  have  had  little  interaction  with 

people  of  color  in  their  racially  isolated  environments.  Hence,  the  college  experience  itself 

serves  as  a  turning  point  for  many.  Waters  makes  this  point,  that  for  many  young  whites, 

leaving  home  to  attend  college  is  a  significant  experience.  It  allows  them  their  first  chance 

to  test  their  families'  beliefs  against  experience  by  bringing  them  into  contact  with  people 

who  are  "different"  (1998).  She  also  explains  that  inexperience  on  the  part  of  white 

students  can  lead  to  low  levels  of  racial  tension  on  college  campuses  (1998).  Stephen 

writes 
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When  I  came  to  the  [state  university]  there  was  one  thing  that  I  noticed  that  has 
not  been  that  evident  in  my  life.  This  was  the  high  percentage  of  Jewish  people  in 
the  school.  Before  I  came  to  the  university  I  may  have  met  maybe  ten  Jewish 
people  in  my  life.  Now  my  best  friends  are  Jewish.  After  talking  with  and  meeting 
these  people  something  struck  me.  It  hit  so  hard  that  I  started  studying  the  Jewish 
religion  and  all  that  surrounds  "being  Jewish."  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
questioned  why!  Why  was  I  so  sheltered  throughout  my  life.  Why  was  I  hidden 
from  other  cultures?  Cultures  that  are  so  interesting  and  can  teach  us  ignorant 
people  things  about  life. 

Various  white  students  respond  to  different  types  of  campus  diversity.  For  Stephen,  the 

number  of  Jewish  people  he  meets  on  campus  resonates  with  him,  and  causes  him  to 

wonder  why  he  has  been  "so  sheltered"  in  his  life.  Simply  realizing  that  whole  cultures 

exist  and  operate  within  themselves  on  terms  other  than  those  of  whiteness  is  a  turning 

point  for  Stephen.  After  this  realization,  he  is  even  able  to  poke  fiin  at  whites  as  a  group, 

asking  why  "us  ignorant  people"  are  isolated  from  groups  that  can  "teach  us." 

Felicity  finds  that  coming  to  college  makes  it  difficuU  to  "close  one's  eyes"  to 

racial  issues: 

I  think  I  was  able  to  start  the  Race  and  Ethnic  Minority  class  with  openness 
because  of  my  experiences  since  coming  to  college.  Classes  like  World  Religions, 
Sociology,  and  Psychology  of  Women,  helped  me  to  become  aware  of  other 
positions  and  diversity  and  its  importance.  I  also  felt  the  urge  to  better  myself  and 
test  my  ability  to  accept  criticism.  I  wanted  to  become  more  knowledgeable  on  a 
topic  that  was  becoming  hard  to  close  my  eyes  to  anymore. 

It  is  the  combination  of  several  courses  on  campus,  all  with  a  focus  on  diversity,  that 

allows  Felicity  to  be  "open"  to  the  issues  discussed  in  her  race  and  ethnicity  course. 

Often  students'  college  experiences  conflict  with  what  they  have  learned  from  their 

families.  Ben  beautifiilly  describes  the  juxtaposition  of  his  new  consciousness,  gained  from 

a  semester  at  college,  and  his  family's  Christmas  dinner  conversation: 
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After  high  school,  college  seemed  like  an  entire  different  world.  Graduating  in  a 
class  of  nearly  700  students  made  me  feel  rather  small.  When  I  got  to  the 
[university]  and  had  one  class  the  size  of  my  entire  graduating  class,  I  felt  rather 
insignificant.  The  university  experience  has  opened  my  eyes  to  culture  I  never 
knew  existed.  Having  to  struggle  to  understand  the  broken,  unintelligible  English 
of  my  Calculus  professors,  being  greeted  on  campus  by  the  Hare  Krishna 
stronghold,  and  experiencing  the  Radical  Rush  week  of  social  upheaval  really  put 
me  in  my  new  place  of  existence.  I've  loved  every  minute  of  it. 

After  my  first  fall  semester,  I  was  all  about  sharing  my  experiences  with  the 
remainder  of  my  family  in  [a  Midwest  state]  and  [a  northeastern  city].  For  the  first 
time  in  awhile,  both  sides  of  my  family  were  congregating  for  a  Christmas  dinner  in 
the  suburbs  of  [the  northeastern  city].  I  was  so  excited  to  see  my  cousins, 
grandmothers  and  to  share  the  holiday  spirit  with  them.  However,  getting  my 
family  and  all  their  differing  convictions  regarding  religion,  heritage,  politics,  and 
food  was  a  monstrous  feat  in  itself  I  was  hoping  for  a  neutral  occasion,  but  even 
hope  at  Christmas  time  can  be  shattered  in  a  mere  second.  As  everyone  sat  down 
to  the  table  to  share  in  the  occasion,  the  initial  tension  began  when  we  were  to  say 
a  blessing  for  the  meal.  Having  Irish  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Southern  Baptists, 
stubborn  atheists,  and  indifferent  agnostics  argue  over  what  should  be  said  was  a 
scene  straight  out  of  a  National  Lampoon's  flick.  Finally,  at  the  request  of  my 
cousin  and  myself,  we  settled  on  our  own  private  thanksgivings.  The  holiday  spirit 
may  have  finally  taken  hold  and  pushed  our  differences  out  the  door  into  the  bitter 
mid-western  winter  where  it  belonged.  Everything  was  fine  until  I  asked  my 
grandmother,  whom  I  don't  really  speak  with  that  often,  about  some  long  lost 
cousins.  I  specifically  asked  about  my  cousin  Jill  who  married  an  African- 
American.  Her  expression  immediately  turned  sour  and  she  said,  "I  don't  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Jill."  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  retorted,  "Well  grandma, 
you  could  be  a  great-grandmother."  She  said  with  more  conviction,  "I  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  Jill  and  any  bastard  nigger  children  she  may  have  spawned!" 
My  mouth  gasped  to  the  table.  The  joyous,  raucous  mood  became  as  quiet  as  the 
prayer  time  that  opened  the  floor  for  confi-ontation.  My  mother  pulled  me  aside 
later  that  night  and  told  me  "sometimes  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks"  or 
even  a  sense  of  humanity.  It  wasn't  as  if  I  hadn't  heard  that  word  before,  but  it 
sounded  so  evil  coming  from  the  mouth  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  To  know  that 
your  own  grandmother  harbored  such  potent  racism  and  possibly  even  instilled  her 
views  on  my  father  was  too  much  for  me  to  handle.  It  ruined  my  Christmas.  I  have 
not  heard  much  from  my  grandmother,  but  I  imagine  she  is  doing  fine.  Come  this 
Christmas  she  is  planning  on  visiting  my  family  in  [a  southeastern  city].  I  hope  she 
can  control  herself  for  I  don't  think  I  can  say  the  same  for  myself  After  what  my 
Cultural  Diversity  class  has  done  for  me,  I  cannot  tolerate  overt  and/or  subliminal 
racism. 
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As  Helms  elucidates  (1990),  for  white  people  who  have  recently  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  discrimination  of  people  of  color,  comments  by  whites  who  have  not  may  seem 
intolerable.  As  Ben  tells  his  story,  the  reader  can  tell  that  in  Ben's  perception,  it  is  not  his 
family,  but  he  who  has  changed.  Indeed,  Ben  even  surprises  himself  when  he  speaks  up  to 
his  grandmother's  comment.  He  attributes  this  change  to  his  overall  college  experience, 
which  he  had  hoped  to  share  with  this  family  at  Christmas. 

The  majority  of  respondents  credit  a  particular  class  or  instructor  for  internal 
turning  points  they  have  had  about  whiteness.  In  cases  where  the  respondent  credits  the 
course  for  which  they  are  writing  the  autobiography,  one  might  suspect  that  they  are 
trying  to  please  the  instructor  by  writing  positively  about  the  course.  Perhaps  this  is  true  in 
some  cases,  however,  plenty  of  students  do  not  mention  the  course  experience  as  a 
landmark,  and  some  are  even  critical  of  the  experience.  Evidently,  the  instructors  did  not 
give  the  students  overall  the  impression  that  what  they  wrote  about  the  course  would 
affect  their  grades  in  any  way.  In  fact,  three  of  the  five  instructors  involved  in  the  research 
did  not  even  look  at  the  content  of  the  papers  at  all. 

Even  if  one  were  to  insist  that  the  respondents  who  did  compliment  the  class  did 

so  in  order  to  please  the  instructor,  much  can  still  be  gathered  fi-om  how  they  construct 

class  experiences  as  turning  points  in  whiteness.  Nina  tells  a  story  of  a  particularly 

dramatic  moment  in  a  course: 

I  still  had  some  prejudiced  feelings  because  of  the  place  we  lived  but  not  as  much.  . 
.  .  I  have  been  up  here  [at  the  university]  for  almost  three  years  and  I  love  it.  Just 
the  change  fi^om  where  I  used  to  live  to  coming  up  here  I  have  noticed  a  big 
change  in  my  attitudes  towards  Black  people.  I  have  met  so  many  nice  people  that 
were  Black,  Spanish,  and  Asian.  Now  I  try  not  to  judge  all  people  based  on 
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encounters  with  a  few  people.  I  will  admit  that  it  is  hard  to  come  from  a 
background  where  your  parents  and  friends  are  prejudiced  and  to  try  not  to  have 
the  same  feelings.  College  has  really  done  a  lot  for  me  as  far  as  personal  growth 
and  relating  to  people  of  other  races  or  ethnic  backgrounds.  When  I  was  at 
community  college,  I  took  a  humanities  class.  One  day  our  teacher  showed  us  a 
film  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  things  that  were  going  on  in  that  era.  I 
couldn't  believe  what  I  was  seeing.  I  couldn't  believe  what  hardships  Black  people 
had  to  endure  back  then.  I  couldn't  possibly  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  like 
for  them.  All  through  my  life  I  have  never  had  to  deal  with  issues  that  arose 
because  of  the  color  of  my  skin.  To  this  very  day  I  don't  really  think  "Oh,  I'm  a 
White  girl"  unless  I  have  to  do  a  paper  like  this  one  which  makes  me  think  about  it. 
In  our  Sociology  class  this  semester  we  talked  about  White  Privilege.  I  can  go  into 
a  store  and  not  have  to  worry  about  the  salesperson  following  me  around  or 
watching  me  like  I'm  a  criminal.  I  can  move  into  a  neighborhood  and  not  think 
about  "Will  my  neighbors  accept  me  because  I  am  White."  There  are  just  too  many 
things  White  people  take  for  granted,  even  simple  day  to  day  things  like  shopping. 
I  had  an  art  class  at  my  community  college  and  one  day  we  watched  a  very  graphic 
documentary  on  the  Holocaust.  I  can't  believe  some  people  say  it  never  happened. 
Seeing  all  of  those  poor  people  get  mentally  and  physically  tortured  and  starved  to 
death  made  me  ill.  I  couldn't  believe  how  many  people  were  murdered  and  I 
couldn't  believe  people  could  let  it  happen.  I  just  started  crying  uncontrollably 
during  the  film  and  I  had  to  leave  the  class  and  go  home.  That  movie  affected  me 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  College  has  taught  me  to  be  more  open-minded  and 
accepting  of  other  people  and  different  ideas.  I  am  so  thankflil  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  here. 

Nina  reacts  strongly  to  films  shown  by  professors  in  her  classes,  one  about  the  civil  rights 

era  and  the  other  about  the  Holocaust.  Not  only  is  she  awakened  to  past  oppression,  but 

also  to  current  white  privilege.  Many  U.S.  students  are  not  taught  about  these  things 

adequately  in  high  school,  and  when  they  come  to  college  and  are  met  with  this 

information,  they  are  shocked.  Some  students  react  defensively  to  this  new  information, 

but  others  like  Nina  "take  it  in"  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  hard  to  bear.  Visual  proof  of 

oppression  and  genocide  are  sometimes  especially  moving. 
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Four  respondents,  Kim,  Ned,  Trent  and  Rita,  describe  articulately  how  their 
thoughts  about  race  changed  over  the  course  of  a  semester  due  to  the  classes  they  were 
taking.  Kim  writes 

My  dad  would  never  comment  about  a  person's  race  to  their  face,  but  he  has  done 
it  many  times  behind  their  backs.  I  can  tell  now  that  their  views  have  rubbed  oflf  on 
me.  I  never  saw  myself  as  being  a  racist  person,  but  after  having  taken  this  class, 
[in  race  and  ethnicity],  I  have  changed  some  of  my  points  of  view.  I  had  always 
been  given  the  impression  by  my  family  that  Blacks  were,  for  the  most  part,  just 
lazy  and  took  advantage  of  the  welfare  system  because  they  did  not  want  to  get 
jobs.  I  also  agreed  with  my  dad  that  blacks  just  accused  white  people  of  being 
racist  because  it  was  a  good  excuse  for  them  being  unsuccessful.  Now  I  realize 
that  there  is  still  racism  and  still  people  who  are  discriminated  against.  I  thought  it 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  that  is  because  I  was  fortunate  enough  never  to  have 
been  someone  who  has  had  to  face  any  of  it.  The  first  few  times  our  [race  and 
ethnicity]  class  met,  all  I  could  do  was  sit  there  and  think  how  stupid  everyone  was 
and  wonder  why  they  didn't  realize  that  everything  they  were  saying  about  racism 
and  discrimination  was  just  a  facade.  As  the  class  continued  to  meet,  and  as  I  had 
to  read  more  and  more,  I  began  to  think  that  maybe  I  was  the  one  with  the  wrong 
idea  about  all  of  this.  I  used  to  have  such  a  strong  opinion  about  it  all,  but  now  I 
am  more  confused.  I  now  think  that  in  a  way  it  is  unfair  for  me  to  even  speak  my 
opinion  to  anyone  else  because  I  couldn't  possibly  know  what  it  is  like  to  be 
someone  of  a  different  race.  It  is  because  I  am  white  that  I  do  not  see  racism  as  a 
problem  in  our  country.  I  still  am  not  sure  if  it  goes  on,  or  where  it  goes  on.  But  it 
has  never  caused  me  a  problem,  therefore  it  is  not  something  that  I  worry  about.  I 
definitely  agree  that  it  is  unfair  for  people  to  be  treated  differently,  but  unless  it 
affected  me,  even  if  I  heard  about  it,  I  probably  wouldn't  worry  about  it  too  much. 

Kim,  who  grew  up  in  a  family  where  prejudiced  opinions  were  freely  expressed,  has  had  a 

transformation  of  her  consciousness  due  to  her  experiences  in  a  course  she  is  taking.  The 

most  important  way  that  the  class  has  changed  her  views  is  that  she  has  been  able  to  see 

the  notion  that  we  live  in  a  meritocratic  system  as  a  myth.  Kim  now  "realize[s]  that  there  is 

still  racism  and  still  people  who  are  discriminated  against."  Before,  she  thought  that  claims 

of  discrimination  were  only  a  "good  excuse  for  them  being  unsuccessful." 
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This  passage  also  conveys  something  that  instructors  must  consider  who  teach 
courses  in  diversity,  social  problems,  or  race  and  ethnicity.  Kim  says  that  while  her  former 
"strong  opinion"  about  it  has  been  dismantled,  "now  [she  is]  more  confused."  Often 
college  courses  do  an  adequate  or  even  superb  job  of  breaking  down  the  ideas  students 
bring  to  college,  but  are  unable  to  replace  those  ideas  with  ones  that  suggest  what  to  "do 
next"  about  racism.  White  identities  that  are  based  on  superiority  over  others  are 
displaced,  but  students  are  not  assisted  in  replacing  them  with  positive  antiracist  white 
identities.  Of  course,  this  may  be  a  difficult  task  to  undertake  in  the  time  allotted  for  a 
typical  college  course,  particularly  if  the  course  is  in  social  problems,  or  another  such 
subject,  and  racism  is  only  one  of  several  issues  to  be  covered.  Some  even  suggest  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "positive"  white  identity,  and  thus  that  "treason  to  whiteness  is 
loyalty  to  humanity"  (Ignatiev  1996:10).  This  idea  will  be  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 

Another  potential  problem  for  white  students  when  discussing  topics  of  race  and 
racism  is  illustrated  by  Kim.  She  comments  that  she  "now  think[s]  that  in  a  way  it  is  unfair 
for  me  to  even  speak  my  opinion  to  anyone  else  because  I  couldn't  possibly  know  what  it 
is  like  to  be  someone  of  a  different  race."  It  is  often  challenging  for  instructors  to  insure  . 
that  their  classroom  is  a  safe  environment  for  people  of  color  to  speak  out  about  racism  in 
their  lives  and  to  hear  those  topics  discussed.  However,  instructors  must  also  create  a 
place  in  the  classroom  for  white  students  to  feel  comfortable  speaking  out  about  race  and 
racism,  even  when  what  they  have  to  say  may  not  seem  to  hold  merit.  It  is  only  through 
doing  so  that  white  students  can  learn  where  their  arguments  are  weak,  and  new  ways  to 
consider  race  and  racism.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  teaching  courses  in  race 
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and  diversity-to  be  sure  all  students  feel  it  is  "fair"  for  them  to  speak,  but  to  protect 
students  from  the  possible  pain  that  can  be  caused  by  another's  comments. 
Ned  writes  of  his  reactions  to  the  course: 

I  have  learned  a  lot  of  things  over  the  last  six  weeks  that  I  never  knew. 
Throughout  this  class  a  lot  of  my  ideas,  opinions,  feeling,  and  intentions  have 
changed.  When  in  class  I  want  to  change  and  see  things  in  a  different  light  but  as 
soon  as  class  is  over  so  are  a  lot  of  those  feelings.  As  soon  as  I  come  in  contact 
with  a  black  person  I  revert  back  to  passing  judgements  which  come  from  my  past 
experiences.  I  was  never  taught  to  feel  that  way,  especially  not  by  my  parents,  but 
I  also  have  never  learned  not  to  feel  that  way.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that  this 
class  has  made  changes  in  me  is  because  I  am  being  educated  towards  situations, 
facts,  and  implementations  of  things  which  I  never  knew  existed.  I  now  know  that 
as  a  white  male  I  receive  privileges  that  others  have  never  had.  I  also  understand 
that  those  privileges  are  what  cause  me  not  to  see  the  hardship,  unfairness,  and 
inequality  of  others. 

I  honestly  believe  that  there  will  never  be  peace  between  the  races.  As 
many  have  said  "One  bad  apple  spoils  the  whole  barrel."  Prejudices  and  racist 
attitudes  often  come  from  each  individual's  own  personal  experience  which  create 
everlasting  opinions.  The  thing  that  made  the  biggest  change  in  me  was  the 
reception  of  the  little  bit  of  education  that  I  have  attained  on  this  matter.  I  feel  that 
education  will  be  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  trouble.  I  would  never  try  to  pass 
off"  my  personal  feelings  to  my  son.  But  I  will  educate  him  about  the  facts  of  life 
and  let  him  make  his  own  decisions.  I  really  want  him  to  grow  up  with  much  more 
of  an  open  mind  than  I  did.  If  for  no  other  reason  but  the  fact  that  he  is  a  white 
male  and  will  soon  be  the  minority.  So  I  still  can  not  tell  you  what  being  white 
means,  but  I  can  tell  you  who  and  why  this  white  man  is  as  he  is. 

So  ends  Ned's  autobiography.  With  surprising  candor,  he  explains  that  while  the  course 

has  given  him  information  he  did  not  know  about  before,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  sustain  his 

new  beliefs  about  race  outside  the  classroom.  While  perhaps  it  is  education  that  wall 

change  white  people's  minds  about  racism,  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  the  change  in  mind  into 

changes  in  everyday  actions  and  attitudes.  Still,  antiracist  education  may  serve  as  an 

epiphany  that  opens  whites'  minds  enough  to  allow  them  to  have  experiences  that  can 

contradict  the  "bad  experiences"  they  remember  with  people  of  color  in  the  past. 
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Trent  also  writes  of  his  college  course  as  having  been  a  racial  turning  point: 

Most  of  the  experiences  that  I  have  had  involving  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  have 
occurred  in  college.  I  took  this  class,  [race  and  ethnicity  in  the  U.S.],  not  knowing 
what  to  expect.  I  took  it  for  the  [state  policy]  rule,  international,  and  social  science 
credits.  On  the  first  day  of  class,  I  became  very  worried.  My  professor  talked  about 
how  racism  is  occurring  all  around  us  every  day,  and  I  didn't  want  to  believe  it.  I 
thought  that  racism  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  wasn't  concerned  with  it. 
However,  as  the  class  continued,  I  learned  that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  racism 
occurring  throughout  society,  but  that  I  had  become  blinded  to  it.  I  became  aware 
of  how  many  things  there  are  occurring  in  our  society  that  have  racial  undertones 
that  I  was  completely  unaware  of  before.  I  have  become  a  friend  to  a  much  more 
diverse  group  of  people.  Instead  of  everyone  being  just  like  me,  I  know  people 
now  who  are  from  a  wide  variety  of  other  countries.  This  has  helped  me  to  form  a 
strong  basis  for  dealing  with  people  of  other  cultures. 

After  signing  up  for  the  race  and  ethnicity  course  solely  to  flilfill  educational  requirements, 

Trent  attends  class  on  the  first  day  and  becomes  "very  worried"  because  of  the  way  his 

instructor  begins  the  course.  Setting  the  tone  for  the  semester,  the  instructor  offers 

evidence  that  racism  still  exists.  This  information  conflicts  with  what  Trent  has  been  told, 

by  his  parents  and  in  the  media,  and  he  does  not  "want  to  believe  it."  Again,  one  can  see 

that  white  students'  first  reaction  to  evidence  of  existing  racism  is  often  denial  and 

defensiveness.  As  a  course  goes  on,  some,  like  Trent,  begin  to  see  the  patterns  of 

discrimination,  or  "racial  undertones"  that  operate  in  our  culture.  After  the  course  is  over, 

Trent  offers  verification  of  the  transformative  effect  of  the  course  in  his  life:  he  now  has 

friendships  with  people  of  color,  and  believes  he  has  learned  to  "deal  with"  people  of  other 

cultures.  While  this  position  is  not  strongly  antiracist  in  its  statement,  it  is  certainly  a 

positive  beginning  for  Trent,  as  well  as  a  new  construction  of  himself  as  a  more 

consciously  white  person. 
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Rita's  experience  in  a  college  race  and  ethnicity  course,  combined  with  her  the 

influence  of  her  boyfriend,  Mick,  together  have  an  dramatic  impact  on  her: 

It  was  time  to  venture  off  to  college.  I  first  went  to  [another  public  university  in 
the  southern  state]  with  a  few  of  my  classmates.  The  diversity  at  the  university 
level  was  phenomenal.  I  remember  filling  out  a  form  that  was  used  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  you  to  a  roommate.  You  can  probably  guess  the  remarks  made  by  my 
family:  "How  funny  it  would  be  if  you  got  a  black  roommate."  Honestly,  at  the 
time  I  was  petrified  of  this.  I  did  not  think  I  could  live  with  anyone  outside  my 
race.  In  retrospect,  I  realize  this  was  only  because  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
"other"  races.  When  it  was  time  to  rush  for  sororities,  it  was  assumed  I  would  not 
rush  for  an  African  American  sorority  and  vice  versa.  It  was  definitely  a 
dichotomized  campus.  Socially,  there  were  little  interracial  activities.  But,  one 
thing  was  different  compared  to  high  school,  I  was  actually  exposed  to  the  "other" 
races.  This  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  test  out  what  I  had  been  taught  all  my 
life.  At  this  point  I  had  only  heard  of  other  racial  groups  other  than  passing  by 
them  on  the  street.  I  would  try  to  instigate  conversations  with  other  minority 
groups,  but  would  inevitably  fail.  Could  this  mean  my  father  had  been  right?  At  the 
time  I  concluded  just  this.  However,  now  I  realize  that  I  was  practicing  the  benefits 
of  being  white.  I  was  talking  to  other  groups  as  if  they  were  like  me.  In  other 
words,  I  did  not  understand  why  they  could  not  be  like  me.  So,  it  ends  up  my  dad 
was  right  about  one  thing,  other  races  are  different  from  us.  However,  they  are  not 
negatively  different  from  us,  they  are  merely  comparably  different  from  us.  It  is  lefl 
up  to  the  individual  to  decide  if  this  difference  is  negative  or  positive.  This  gave  me 
a  way  out  from  my  family's  teachings. 

Rita's  analysis  here  is  insightful.  As  Waters  suggests  about  going  away  to  college  (1998), 

Rita  perceives  the  experience  as  a  chance  to  "test  out  what  [she]  had  been  taught  all  [her] 

life."  Although  her  college  is  segregated  by  race,  like  most,  it  is  different  from  high  school 

in  that  she  is  "exposed"  to  people  of  other  races.  When  she  at  first  feels  socially  rejected 

by  people  of  color,  she  wonders  if  her  father's  views  of  them  were  correct.  Because  of  the 

course  she  has  taken  and  conversations  with  her  boyfriend,  Rita  realizes  that  she  was 

speaking  to  people  of  color  as  if  they  were  white,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 

whiteness.  This  is  a  relatively  sophisticated  analysis  of  a  privilege  of  whiteness. 
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Rita  also  has  been  able  to  construct  a  new  perception  of  difference.  Instead  of 

believing  people  of  color  to  be  "different"  in  terms  of  inferiority,  she  now  conceives  of 

them  as  "different"  "comparably" -in  terms  of  experiences.  The  "negative"  or  "positive" 

aspect  of  difference  is  based  on  individuals,  not  racial  groups.  College  has  given  her  "a 

way  out  from  [her]  family's  teachings,"  in  that  she  can  understand  how  they  came  to 

believe  what  they  do,  but  has  constructed  a  new  belief  system.  Rita  later  writes 

Today,  three  years  later,  I  thank  Mick  for  exposing  me  to  other  things.  Had  I  not 
respected  him  the  way  I  did  and  do,  his  beliefs  would  have  only  confirmed  my 
previous  ideas.  .  .  .1  have  changed  dramatically  from  the  time  I  was  in  high  school. 
I  owe  this  to  Mick,  education  and  merely  the  process  of  growing  up. 

The  most  recent  learning  experience  I  have  had  is  being  in  your  class. 
Never  before  in  my  educational  career  have  I  taken  a  course  about  other  races.  I 
have  to  be  honest  in  saying  that  when  I  signed  up  for  this  course  I  thought  it  was  a 
class  about  the  dichotomized  society  that  we  live  in  today.  I  realize  now  that 
everything  is  not  a  black  and  white  issue,  there  are  other  races  to  be  considered. 
The  most  important  information  that  I  think  I  have  leaned  form  this  class  is  the 
notion  of  the  benefits  associated  with  being  white.  Mick  would  tell  me  this,  but  I 
would  always  defend  it  by  saying  that  we  live  in  an  individualistic  society  where 
everyone  has  to  fight  to  put  food  on  the  table.  Instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  come  to 
you,  you  must  go  get  it.  I  do  still  believe  this,  but  he  illustrated  his  point  by  saying 
this,  "these  people  have  been  suppressed  for  so  long  that  it  is  not  a  fair  race.  It  is 
like  the  white  race  has  a  head  start  towards  the  finish  line." 

Learning  about  white  privilege  in  class  in  conjunction  with  conversing  with  another  white 

person  about  issues  of  race  changed  Rita's  perception  of  our  "individualistic  society," 

again  allowing  her  to  see  that  because  of  white  privilege,  opportunity  is  not  yet  "equal." 

Rita  ends  her  paper  by  writing 

I  can  not  make  up  for  my  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  the  past.  My  only  option  is 
changing  them  now.  I  am  truly  grateful  to  be  who  I  am  today  and  now  realize  I 
took  the  benefits  of  being  white  for  granted.  I  hope  this  revelation  will  lead  me 
down  the  right  path  in  the  future.  This  class  has  given  me  the  base  knowledge 
about  other  races  and  ethnic  groups  to  better  understand  what  is  going  on  around 
me,  rather  than  scapegoat  the  "other"  groups.  I  am  most  thankful  for  Mick  coming 
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into  my  life  and  showing  me  there  are  other  ways  of  thinking  other  than  that  of  my 
fathers.  Without  his  insight  I  would  not  be  where  I  am  today  in  learning  about  and 
accepting  other  people.  In  our  world  today,  not  understanding  people's  differences 
gives  us  an  automatic  disadvantage.  Currently,  I  would  consider  myself  closer  to 
moderate  constructionist  than  to  essentialist.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  determine  exactly 
where  I  stand  on  the  spectrum,  but  I  do  know  I  have  made  a  drastic  move  towards 
the  other  end.  Your  class  has  been  an  enlightening  experience  and  one  that  will 
follow  me  to  every  next  step  I  take  in  life. 

Rita  says  the  class  gave  her  a  "base  knowledge"  for  a  better  understanding  of  issues  of 

race.  Coupled  with  her  discussions  with  her  boyfriends,  she  has  had  what  can  be  referred 

to  as  an  epiphanal  experience.  Some  might  wonder  if  Rita  will  continue  to  think  as  she 

does  if  her  relationship  with  Mick  ends.  Helms  (1990)  asserts  that  white  people  who  have 

reached  the  next  to  last  level  of  racial  identity  need  the  support  of  other  conscious  whites 

in  order  not  to  "backslide"  into  lower  levels  of  racial  identity.  While  I  do  not  conceptualize 

whiteness  as  a  "staged"  process,  I  do  agree  that  for  whites  who  have  not  been  conscious 

of  whiteness  for  very  long  to  keep  considering  ways  to  be  positively  white,  the  support  of 

other  similarly  "doubly  conscious"  whites  is  beneficial. 

At  one  of  the  universities,  a  course  is  offered  that  has  become  legendary  with 

students  as  a  "great  course,"  that  focuses  on  issues  of  not  only  racial  diversity,  but  also 

gender,  sexual  preference,  and  ability  diversity.  The  professor  who  teaches  the  course  is 

well  known,  and  the  course  itself  is  thought  to  change  students'  perspectives  dramatically. 

Two  of  the  respondents  wrote  particularly  about  this  course  as  a  landmark  in  their  racial 

thinking.  Stephanie  focuses  on  a  certain  concept  that  stayed  with  her  from  the  course: 

I  had  mentioned  Individual  Comfort  Level  earlier  and  I  wanted  to  explain  where 
that  came  from.  Last  semester  I  took  a  class  at  [the  university]  called  [diversity 
consciousness].  We  learned  about  many  things  concerning  race  and  ethnicity  and 
differences  in  general.  Individual  Comfort  Level  (or  ICL)  was  a  term  used  to 
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described  how  people  react  to  others  who  are  different  from  them  based  on  their 
background  and  knowledge  of  others.  People  who  are  uninformed  about  things 
that  can  be  different  about  people  tend  to  not  know  how  to  react  to  them,  and  so 
they  are  uncomfortable.  But  if  these  people  learn  how  most  people  would  prefer  to 
be  treated,  they  can  become  comfortable  with  them  and  they  raise  their  ICL.  So  in 
this  class  we  learned  how  to  approach  people  when  you  don't  know  how  to  react 
and  how  important  it  is  to  be  aware  of  things  that  make  people  different  and  how 
they  want  to  be  treated  because  of  that  difference.  This  is  one  way  that  racial 
problems  can  be  helped.  If  people  would  stop  being  scared  and  uncomfortable,  and 
make  an  effort  to  learn  what  it  is  that  they  can  do  to  make  themselves  and 
everyone  else  more  comfortable,  there  would  be  no  issue.  That  class  helped  me  to 
break  down  some  stereotypes  that  I  had  about  how  I  should  approach  certain 
people  and  how  they  would  react.  A  similar  standpoint  should  be  taken  to  racism. 
The  stereotypes  that  society  has  created  make  it  hard  to  see  beyond  them  and  if 
they  could  be  broken  down,  that  would  be  the  solution. 

This  course  affected  the  way  Stephanie  thinks  about  difference.  She  does  not  argue  that 

there  is  no  difference,  that  everyone  is  alike,  but  says  that  people  need  to  learn  how  to 

respond  to  each  other  based  on  our  different  experiences.  Also  interesting  is  where 

Stephanie  places  the  locus  of  control.  She  clearly  states  that  we  should  treat  people  "how 

they  want  to  be  treated"  based  on  their  differences.  In  other  words,  instead  of  an  outside, 

more  dominant  group  mandating  how  another  group  should  feel  or  what  treatment  they 

should  want  (i.e.  "It  shouldn't  bother  them  if  I  refer  to  them  as  'colored,"  "Why  does  that 

bother  them?"),  it  is  up  to  the  group  members  themselves  to  decide  what  behaviors  toward 

them  are  appropriate. 

Stephanie's  analysis  leaves  out  this  element  of  power.  It  is  often  those  with  power 

(in  racial  terms,  whites)  who  try  to  tell  those  without  power  (people  of  color)  how  they 

should  want  to  be  treated.  Still,  the  class  has  changed  her  outlook  by  allowing  her  to 

construct  a  fundamental  concept,  "difference,"  in  a  way  that  may  be  more  conducive  to 


antiracism. 
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Nathan  took  the  same  course  as  Stephanie,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
semester: 

I  entered  college  with  a  somewhat  scarred  attitude  toward  race  relations.  This 
attitude  change  after  taking  a  course  my  first  semester  at  [the  university].  I  took 
[diversity  consciousness]  and  this  helped  to  alleviate  the  derogatory  feelings  I  had 
toward  diflferent  people.  I  did  not  think  that  one  class  would  have  such  an  affect, 
but  I  currently  have  an  accepting  and  positive  attitude  toward  those  who  are 
different  than  me.  This  semester  I  joined  a  predominantly  Jewish  fi-atemity  on 
campus.  At  first  I  felt  strange  being  one  of  the  fifteen  or  so  guys  that  are  Christian. 
Now  I  do  not  care  as  much  and  I  can  talk  jokingly  with  other  people  about  it.  I  do 
not  like  being  stereotyped  as  Jewish  just  because  I  am  in  this  fraternity.  A  giri  a 
few  weeks  ago  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  take  a  test  even  though  it  was  on 
Passover.  I  told  her  that  I  was  not  Jewish  so  it  did  not  matter.  It  bothered  me 
somewhat  that  people  assumed  that  I  was  Jewish.  I  guess  this  is  the  feeling  that 
people  of  other  races  and  ethnicity  feel  throughout  life.  They  probably  are  worried 
that  people  will  stereotype  them  just  because  of  their  race  or  ethnicity  just 
like  I  was  stereotyped  into  a  certain  group. 

Nathan  uses  the  word  "stereotyped"  to  mean  "misrecognized,"  or  "categorized 

incorrectly."  Although  his  experience  being  "stereotyped"  as  Jewish  is  not  the  same  type 

of  experience  as  people  of  color  being  stereotyped  with  certain  behavioral  traits,  Nathan 

nevertheless  gains  some  sense  of  empathy  regarding  having  things  assumed  about  him 

based  on  only  one  characteristic,  that  his,  his  being  in  a  Jewish  fraternity.  In  this  way,  he 

identifies  with  people  of  color,  about  whom  things  are  assumed  based  on  only  one  of  their 

many  characteristics,  skin  color. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  indicative  of  the  class  serving  as  a  turning  point  for 

Nathan  is  that  he  joined  a  primarily  Jewish  fraternity  at  all.  This  action  shows  a  willingness 

to  cross  an  ethnic  boundary  that  has  been  relatively  stable  across  a  long  period  of  time  in 
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college  and  university  Greek  systems.  Nathan  attributes  his  having  done  so  to  the  class's 
helping  him  to  have  a  more  "accepting  and  positive  attitude"  toward  people  who  are 
different  from  him. 

Writing  of  Whiteness 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  findings  of  this  dissertation  is  that  whiteness  is 
a  prompted  identity  ,  that  is,  many  of  the  respondents  had  not  thought  in  any  depth  about 
whiteness  until  asked  to  do  so  by  the  writing  guide.  Whiteness  was  constructed  in  the 
autobiographies  after  having  been  prompted.  These  particular  autobiographical 
constructions  of  white  identity  arose  specifically  for  the  purposes  of  this  research. 

For  many  of  the  students,  the  process  of  writing  the  autobiography  itself  was 

epiphanal.  Having  to  think  through  and  then  logically  organize  their  thoughts  about  race 

and  whiteness  proved  to  be  a  difficult  and  yet  rewarding  task  for  many.  For  example,  Jerry 

begins  his  autobiography: 

When  this  opportunity  was  first  offered  to  our  class,  I  must  admit  my  first  reaction 
was  that  I  would  never  even  give  it  a  second  thought.  After  we  discussed  what 
was  involved  a  little  deeper  and  [the  professor]  promised  us  it  would  teach  us  a 
little  about  ourselves.  I  decided  to  at  least  give  it  some  more  thought.  I  have  been 
thinking  for  the  past  few  weeks  how  interesting  something  like  this  might  be.  I 
spoke  with  my  mother  and  my  brother  and  I  realized  how  much  I  had  never  even 
thought  of  that  was  just  understood  in  the  way  I  was  brought  up.  I  am  going  to  try 
and  do  this  as  best  I  can  in  chronological  order  with  as  much  flow  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  his  paper,  Jerry  writes,  "I  enjoyed  writing  this  paper  and  I  have  really 

learned  quite  a  bit  about  myself  If  you  need  any  more  help  just  respond  to  my  email. 

Thanks,  Jerry."  Although  he  could  be  expected  to  be  thanked  for  his  contribution  to  my 
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research,  Jerry  thanks  me  and  even  ofifers  himself  for  further  conversation  to  a  researcher 
he  has  never  met.  Similarly,  Will  ends  his  paper: 

Writing  this  paper  itself  had  made  me  think  a  lot  about  the  issues  of  race  and 
ethnicity.  I  hope  that  this  can  help  you  out  with  your  research.  If  you  have  any 
other  questions  please  email  me.  .  .Thank  you! 

Karen  thanks  me  not  only  for  giving  her  the  opportunity  to  write  her 

autobiography,  but  also  for  reading  it: 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  write  this 
autobiography  as  well  as  for  your  time  in  reading  it.  It  has  allowed  me  to  examine 
my  own  beliefs  and  thoughts  on  racism  and  learn  more  about  myself  I  hope  this 
will  be  usefiil  to  you  in  your  research.  Once  again,  thank  you. 

Karen  implies  that  it  is  not  the  finished  product  of  the  paper  that  is  most  important,  but  the 

dual  processes  of  her  writing  it  and  my  reading  it.  Interestingly,  she  includes  both  as 

valuable  for  her.  Perhaps  in  some  sense  knowing  that  someone  else  has  read  her  words 

fixes  the  process  as  a  turning  point  for  Karen. 

Stephen's  words  emphasize  the  impact  of  writing  his  autobiography: 

All  and  all,  I  am  extremely  glad,  and  proud  that  I  did  this  paper.  I  was  overcome 
by  the  length  at  first,  but  later  overwhelmed  by  the  ease  to  which  it  was  done.  Not 
only  did  I  learn  a  great  deal  about  myself,  I  learned  that  I  as  a  white  human  have 
the  knowledge  and  ability  to  overcome  any  negative  influences  around  me.  The 
views  of  society  can  only  influence  you,  not  change  you.  Only  we,  ourselves,  can 
create  change.  I  am  my  own  person,  and  if  that  were  all  I  got  out  of  writing  this, 
then  that  is  a  lifelong  quote  I  hope  to  never  forget.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity,  and  I  hope  you  can  use  this  to  help  you,  for  you  have  helped  me! ! 

Like  Karen  and  Will,  Stephen  understands  the  writing  activity  as  an  exchange-not  only 

did  he  help  me,  but  I  have  helped  him,  by  acting  as  the  catalyst  for  him  to  consider 

whiteness  in  his  own  life.  He  is  not  only  "glad,"  but  also  "proud"  to  have  written  the 

paper.  In  this  way,  Stephen  signals  that  the  writing  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  was  a 
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rewarding  one.  Stephen  also  suggests  that  writing  the  paper  has  racialized  his 

understanding  of  himself--he  has  not  only  "leam[ed]  a  great  deal  about  [him]  self,"  he  has 

also  "learned  that  [he]  as  a  white  human"  can  move  beyond  "negative  influences."  Here  he 

sees  himself  not  only  as  an  "individual,"  but  understands  that,  in  our  racialized  society,  he 

is  a  "white"  person.  Obviously  from  these  comments,  many  respondents  feU  writing  the 

autobiography  to  be  a  personally  transforming  experience,  and  sharing  it  with  a  reader 

was  also  meaningful  to  them. 

In  addition  to  respondents  whose  comments  primarily  thanked  me  for  the 

opportunity  to  write  the  autobiography,  some  others  wrote  comments  that,  while  different 

in  tone,  also  indicated  the  seriousness  with  which  they  took  the  writing  experience.  For 

example,  Abigail  and  Jason  both  wrote  their  papers  under  pressure,  but  still  crafted 

insightful  and  thorough  autobiographies.  Abigail  writes: 

I  also  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  although  time  consuming  during  mid-terms,  I 
really  enjoyed  doing  my  autobiography  for  you  and  I  wish  you  lots  of  luck  with 
your  research. 

Like  many  other  respondents,  Abigail's  statement  has  a  tone  of  intimacy  to  it  that  suggests 

a  personal  stake  in  my  research. 

Jason  also  created  his  autobiography,  focusing  on  his  Italian  American  ethnic 

heritage,  during  a  difficult  time: 

I  am  sorry  this  paper  is  late.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  to  excuse  this  because  I 
had  a  rather  hectic  evening.  The  shootings  in  Colorado  occurred  in  the  city  in 
which  I  used  to  live.  Needless  to  say  it  was  a  rough  night.  I  thank  you  in  advance 
for  your  understanding. 
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Although  certainly  he  was  being  rewarded  for  writing  the  paper  and  thus  had 
reason  to  try  to  do  so  even  under  pressure,  this  comment  shows  that  he  did  the  paper  even 
though  it  was  not  easy  at  the  time.  Additionally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  instructors 
who  assisted  me  with  this  research  commented  that  most  of  the  students  who  completed 
the  assignment  were  not  only  the  ones  who  most  badly  needed  extra  credit. 

Another  respondent  felt  that  it  was  important  to  the  understanding  of  her 
autobiography  that  she  include  this  comment  at  the  end: 

I  have  used  the  terms  "mom"  and  "dad"  only  in  lower-case  letters.  This  is  not  a 
grammatical  error,  it  is  my  reflection  on  their  part  in  this  issue.  It  is  also  a  reminder 
that  they  are  a  part  of  my  past,  not  my  future.  I  have  also  been  inconsistent  in  my 
capitalization  and  use  of  terms  for  different  races  or  ethnicities.  For  example,  I 
used  the  word  "black"  in  lower  case  in  the  beginning  and  "African  American"  at 
the  end.  This  is  a  reminder  to  me  of  the  transition  of  the  role  that  race/ethnicity  has 
played  in  my  life.  Thank  you  for  understanding  this.  (Lori) 

Lori's  note  is  indicative  not  only  of  the  depth  of  meaning  she  places  on  the  topics  she  has 

discussed,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  thought  she  gives  to  how  to  best  present  in  text  her 

changing  racial  understandings. 

Finally,  Ben  wants  to  be  sure  I  know  under  what  conditions  he  wrote  the 

autobiography: 

Hello.  .  .!  hope  this  can  be  of  some  use.  1  wrote  this  without  the  guiding  questions, 
for  I  had  never  received  or  was  even  informed  of  them  until  yesterday.  After 
reading  over  the  guideline  questions,  1  feel  I  have  answered  a  good  portion  of 
them.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity,  I  actually  enjoyed  writing  this. 

This  addendum  can  be  read  as  an  excuse  for  what  might  be  the  incorrect  content  of  his 

autobiography.  However,  because  the  students  knew  that  they  were  being  given  extra 

credit  based  more  on  the  length  of  their  papers  than  on  the  substance,  it  is  more  likely 
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meant  to  assist  me  in  my  reading,  and  is  thus  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
Ben  undertook  the  project.  Incidentally,  Ben's  paper  was  one  of  the  most  insightful  and 
well  written  in  the  data  set. 

Rebellion 

Intergenerational  conflict  is  a  common  theme  in  American  culture.  Teenagers  are 
expected  at  some  point  to  have  disagreements  with  their  parents'  values,  attitudes,  or 
lifestyles.  As  the  U.S.  becomes  more  diverse,  younger  white  generations  are  offered  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  people  of  color  or,  seen  another  way,  are  required  to  come 
into  contact  with  people  of  color.  Their  parents'  and  grandparents'  generations, 
alternatively,  could,  if  they  chose,  live  out  most  of  their  lives  with  only  brief  and  superficial 
encounters  with  people  of  color.  As  evidenced  in  the  respondents'  discussions  of  parental 
messages  about  race,  many  parents  still  harbor  attitudes  about  people  of  color  that  are 
extremely  negative.  Others  may  not  have  particularly  hostile  attitudes,  but  still  believe  that 
it  is  best  for  whites  and  people  of  color  to  remain  segregated  from  one  another. 
Respondents  who  forge  friendships  across  racial  barriers  may  come  into  conflict  with  their 
parents  due  to  this  choice.  When  they  pursue  the  friendships  in  opposition  to  their  parents' 
wishes,  the  experience  may  serve  as  a  landmark  in  their  conception  of  their  own  whiteness. 
Not  only  have  they  crossed  a  racial  line,  but  they  have  rebelled  against  their  parents  for 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  doing  so. 
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Nina  is  surprised  by  her  parents'  reaction  to  her  friendship  with  an  African 
American  young  man: 

My  first  experience  with  prejudice  came  when  I  was  in  about  ninth  grade.  I  was 
hanging  around  a  group  of  fiiends  that  included  a  Black  boy.  On  Monday  nights  a 
group  of  us  would  go  out  to  Pizza  Hut  and  have  dinner  and  we  went  to  movies 
together  and  did  lots  of  things  together.  I  don't  remember  how  it  all  got  started  but 
this  Black  boy,  Randall,  would  call  me  and  we  would  talk  for  a  long  time  and  we 
were  beginning  to  be  good  friends.  One  night,  my  parents  told  me  that  they 
thought  Randall  might  start  to  like  me.  They  did  not  approve  of  that  and  they  told 
me  I  could  not  hang  around  my  fiiends  if  Randall  was  around  and  basically,  I 
couldn't  be  fiiends  with  Randall  anymore.  This  made  me  very  angry.  I  did  not  like 
my  parents  judging  Randall  based  on  his  skin  color.  Not  once  did  my  parents  ever 
have  a  conversation  with  him  but  made  this  ignorant  judgement  based  on  his  skin 
color.  If  my  parents  had  ever  gotten  to  know  Randall,  they  would  have  found  out 
that  he  was  a  smart,  sweet,  kind,  and  wonderful  person.  I  decided  that  my  parents 
were  wrong  and  I  began  writing  notes  to  Randall  at  school  and  calling  him  on  the 
phone  late  at  night  when  my  parents  were  sleeping. 

As  societal  barriers  between  adolescents  of  different  races  have  come  down  and  continue 

to  do  so,  teenagers  from  different  racial  groups  meet  in  much  the  same  way  as  do 

teenagers  within  a  racial  group.  As  in  Nina's  story,  ofl:en  dating  relationships  begin  when  a 

group  of  teenagers  spends  time  together,  and  then  two  in  the  group  begin  to  pair  off"  and 

spend  time  alone.  Nina's  parents  attempt  artificially  to  put  things  back  as  they  were  when 

they  were  younger  and  groups  of  fiiends  were  usually  homogenous,  by  cutting  Randall  out 

of  Nina's  fiiendship  circle.  Nina  responds  by  continuing  the  relationship  through 

subterfiage.  What  is  perhaps  most  important  in  this  passage  is  Nina's  assertion  that  this 

was  her  "first  experience  with  prejudice."  Given  the  importance  respondents  place  on  the 

influence  of  their  parents  in  racial  matters,  the  realization  that  her  parents  had  prejudiced 

attitudes  was  most  likely  profound.  Another  female  respondent,  Denise,  tells  a  similar 

story  involving  her  parents: 
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As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  seventh  grade  I  was  assigned  a  family  roots  project. 
Upon  completion  of  this  project  our  class  was  to  take  a  field  trip  to  Ellis  Island  to 
visit  where  many  of  our  ancestors  had  passed  through.  There  was  however  a  little 
more  to  it  than  that.  We  were  not  the  only  school  that  was  going  to  be  attending 
this  trip.  We  were  to  be  joined  by  an  inner  city  school  fi-om  [a  nearby  town]. 
Probably  because  of  something  our  parents  had  said  we  anticipated  the  worst, 
however,  after  a  few  large  interactive  group  activities  we  realized  that  these  kids 
were  for  the  most  part  just  like  us.  They  were  just  glad  to  be  out  of  the  classroom 
for  the  day.  In  fact  as  seventh  grade  giris  often  are,  we  were  a  little  on  the  boy 
crazy  side  and  decided  to  exchange  phone  numbers  with  some  of  the  boys  form 
[the  other  school].  I  honestly  never  thought  that  they  would  call  nor  did  I  have  any 
intentions  of  calling  them  because,  to  put  it  mildly,  I  knew  my  parents  would 
strongly  disapprove.  When  my  dad  picked  up  the  phone  several  days  later  and 
heard  the  voice  of  a  young  boy  with  a  Puerto  Rican  accent  asking  for  me  I  knew  I 
was  in  trouble.  More  importantly  I  realized  I  had  let  my  parents  down  and  I 
couldn't  even  understand  why.  It  was  the  first  time  I  really  questioned  the  values 
they  had  raised  me  to  believe  in.  They  assured  me  that  it  was  for  my  own  good  and 
left  it  at  that.  I  never  brought  it  up  again  and  told  the  boy  not  to  call  me  at  home 
anymore.  Instead  I  would  talk  to  him  at  my  best  fiiend's  house  who  had  also  been 
talking  to  one  of  the  boys  fi-om  [the  other  school],  that  is  until  her  parents  got  the 
phone  bill.  We  decided  that  it  wasn't  worth  disappointing  our  parents  to  continue 
the  relationship  but  it  was  difficult  to  explain  to  the  boys  and  to  ourselves  why  that 
had  to  be.  I  knew  deep  down  that  just  because  these  guys  weren't  rich  and  fi-om  my 
all  white  school  that  it  was  no  reason  to  not  associate  with  them.  If,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  I  knew  this  then  why  couldn't  my  parents  who  were  supposed  to  be  older 
and  wiser  see  that  what  they  were  saying  was  so  unfair  and  wrong.  I  know  now 
that  it  came  fi-om  years  of  their  parent's  racist  attitudes  that  had  simply  just  been 
ignorantly  passed  on  through  the  generations. 

Again,  although  Denise  goes  to  an  all-white  school,  societal  changes  allow  her  a  chance  to 

interact  with  adolescents  fi-om  a  more  diverse  "inner  city"  school.  She  stays  in  touch  with 

one  of  the  boys  she  meets,  ahhough  she  knows  her  parents  "would  strongly  disapprove." 

Importantly,  Denise  realizes  her  parents  will  disapprove,  but  she  does  not  understand  why. 

When,  as  she  expected,  her  parents  tell  her  she  cannot  talk  to  the  boy,  "for  [her]  own 

good,"  Denise  resorts  to  deceit  to  continue  the  budding  fiiendship.  Later,  she  and  a  fiiend 

who  is  engaging  in  similar  behavior  decide  that  continuing  the  fiiendships  is  not  important 
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enough  to  them  to  disappoint  their  parents.  Still,  for  Denise  the  experience  has  been  a 
turning  point--"it  was  the  first  time  [she]  really  questioned  the  values  they  had  raised  [her] 
to  believe  in."  Thinking  about  racial  matters  for  herself  for  the  first  time,  Denise  finds 
areas  in  which  she  disagrees  with  her  parents,  although  she  finds  excuses  for  their 
opinions. 

Larry's  parents  oppose  not  only  interracial  romantic  relationships,  but  interracial 
friendships  of  any  kind: 

Where  I  attended  school  and  because  I  am  white  was  a  major  issue  for  my  parents 
because  they  wanted  me  to  attend  schools  where  it  was  predominantly  white. 
When  we  lived  in  upstate  [a  northern  state],  the  community  was  pretty  much  rural 
and  a  farming  community  so  my  parents  didn't  mind  sending  me  to  the  public 
school  because  they  knew  there  was  few  if  any  minorities  in  that  school.  When  we 
moved  to  [a  west  coast  state],  all  the  public  schools  they  looked  at  were  Latino 
and  Afiican-American  majority  and  the  white  students  were  pretty  much  the 
minority.  My  parents  didn't  like  that  idea  so  they  sent  me  to  a  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  private  school,  the  type  of  private  school  and  religious  affiliation  both 
my  mother  and  father  attended  and  were  taught  when  they  were  growing  up. 
Funny  thing  though  was  my  parents  tried  so  hard  to  keep  me  away  fi-om  public 
schools  in  [the  west  coast  state]  because  I  would  have  been  around  so  many 
Afiican  Americans  and  Latinos.  Yet,  they  sent  me  to  a  small  private  school  and  my 
three  best  fi-iends,  Patrick,  David,  and  Bailey  were  Afiican  American.  By  the  time 
we  moved  to  [a  southeastern  state]  fi-om  [the  west  coast  state],  I  was  going  to  be  a 
fi-eshman  in  high  school  and  since  they  knew  I  wasn't  conforming  to  their  views  on 
race  and  ethnicity  they  didn't  have  much  of  a  problem  in  letting  me  choose  my  own 
school  or  fiiends  for  that  matter. 

Larry  finds  it  ironic  and  even  humorous  that  when  his  parents  went  to  the  trouble  and  even 

expense  to  send  him  to  a  private  school  in  order  to  keep  him  away  fi-om  "minorities,"  he 

forms  close  fiiendships  with  three  African  American  teens  at  his  private  school.  Larry's 

parents  had  checked  out  the  school  in  terms  of  its  minority  population,  so  people  of  color 
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must  have  been  few.  Thus,  Larry  had  to  seek  out  people  of  color  as  friends,  indicating  that 

the  act  may  have  in  some  ways  been  rebellious  on  his  part.  Later,  he  writes: 

Even  though  my  parents  taught  racist  views  about  how  I  should  have  only  have 
white  friends  and  shouldn't  associate  with  anybody  of  color,  they  knew  it  was 
ultimately  my  decision  so  they  never  placed  any  restrictions  on  my  behavior  or 
expected  a  certain  behavior.  For  example,  when  my  parents  and  I  first  moved  to  [a 
west  coast  city]  my  first  really  good  friends  were  Patrick,  David,  and  Bailey  who 
were  all  Afiican- American,  although  my  parents  disliked  the  idea  of  having  these 
three  boys  as  my  fiiends,  they  allowed  me  to  have  them  over  at  our  house  and 
never  tried  to  prevent  me  from  stop  being  friends  with  them  because  it  was  my 
decision  who  my  fiiends  were. 

Although  Larry's  parents  did  not  forbid  his  interracial  fiiendships,  he  knew  that  they  did 

not  approve,  and  pursued  those  relationships  anyway.  Elsewhere,  Larry  discusses  how 

some  of  his  views  of  race  were  formed  in  opposition  to  his  parents'  views  and  are  more  in 

line  with  those  of  his  grandparents'. 

Empathy 

A  moment  when  a  white  person  believes  she  or  he  understands  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  a  person  of  color  may  serve  as  an  epiphany.  As  previously  discussed,  some  race 
theorists  argue  that  any  type  of  empathy  felt  by  whites  can  only  be  false  empathy  (Delgado 
1996).  They  assert  that  empathy  can  only  exist  when  two  groups  are  similarly  socially 
situated,  and  whites  and  people  of  color  are  not,  due  to  societal  inequality.  Others  suggest 
that  whites  can  indeed  gain  some  sense  of  empathy  through  either  approximating 
experiences  or  close  associations  with  people  of  color  (see,  e.g.,  Feagin  2000). 

Whether  or  not  what  white  people  feel  is  "truly"  empathy,  many  respondents 
describe  situations  in  which  they  believe  they  have  gained  a  sense  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
person  of  color,  through  either  experience  or  imagination.  For  example.  Daphne  vmtes 
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Since  I  have  been  in  college,  I  have  seen  many  different  kinds  of  people.  I  have 
also  been  discriminated  against  because  of  my  major.  I  am  majoring  in  Materials 
Engineering  and  there  is  not  a  very  big  percentage  of  women  in  Engineering.  While 
sitting  in  Calculus  III  a  young  man  told  me  that  women  should  not  become 
Engineers  because  "It  is  a  man's  worid."  I  also  encountered  discrimination  in  my 
Physics  lab  class.  A  young  man  did  not  want  to  be  my  partner  because  I  was  a 
female  and  he  assumed  that  I  was  stupid.  It  was  a  horrible  experience  working 
with  him.  He  was  mean  to  me  the  entire  two  hours.  These  two  incidents  were  the 
first  times  I  ever  had  to  deal  with  discrimination  against  me  and  it  helped  me  to 
understand  how  other  races  must  feel  when  being  discriminated  against. 

Daphne  believes  that  her  experiences  with  gender  discrimination  have  allowed  her  to 
imagine  what  it  might  be  like  to  be  of  another  racial  group.  However,  unlike  people  of 
color,  Daphne  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  "flip  side"  to  her  negative  gender- 
based  experiences: 

I  believe  that  my  race's  importance  will  remain  the  same  to  me  in  the  fijture.  The 
only  thing  that  will  make  a  difference  for  me  in  the  workplace  is  the  fact  that  I  am 
female.  Most  likely  I  will  have  any  easier  time  getting  hired  than  a  man  would 
because  I  am  female.  In  Engineering  the  ratio  of  females  to  males  is  very  small. 
Therefore,  I  stand  a  better  chance  of  getting  hired  because  of  discrimination 
against  females  in  engineering. 

Daphne's  assumption  that  there  is  a  positive  side  to  being  a  minority  in  her  field  is  most 

likely  correct:  because  affirmative  action  has  usually  worked  most  effectively  for  white 

women,  she  can  expect  to  benefit  from  her  gender  and  her  race  in  hiring.  It  is  important  to 

recognize  that  Daphne  does  not  mention  that  not  only  her  gender  but  also  her  race  will 

give  her  an  advantage  when  she  looks  for  a  job.  Since  companies  are  under  pressure  to 

hire  minorities,  many  hire  women,  but  since  many  do  not  want  to  hire  African  Americans, 

white  women  are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  affirmative  action. 
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Carly  also  has  recognized  that  her  gender  could  cause  her  to  be  discriminated 
against,  but  does  not  believe  it  has  very  often: 

I  don't  think  I  received  prejudice  for  being  white,  except  if  I  started  talking  about 
race  and  minorities  with  some  family  members.  I  get  some  strange  and  disgusted 
looks.  Once  when  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  I  was  followed  through  a 
department  store  by  an  undercover  detective.  No  matter  where  I  went  this  person 
was  always  watching  me.  It  was  the  creepiest  thing,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
violated.  Also  being  female,  I  think  some  people  don't  think  me  worthy;  thank 
goodness  my  father  never  judged  me  by  this.  My  family  is  full  of  strong  women,  so 
thankfiilly  I  have  had  the  chance  to  learn  from  them. 

Because  her  family  has  had  respect  for  "strong  women,"  she  has  not  suffered  from  gender 

discrimination  as  she  might  have  within  her  own  family,  particularly  from  her  father.  Carly 

does  believe  that  by  aligning  herself  with  African  Americans  in  conversations  about  racism 

within  her  family,  she  may  have  "received  prejudice"  in  the  form  of  vicarious  victimization. 

The  instance  in  which  Carly  believes  she  has  been  able  to  come  the  closest  to 

understanding  what  it  is  like  to  be  African  American  is  perhaps  when  she  was  "violated" 

by  being  followed  in  a  department  store. 

Britany  describes  how  she  has  come  to  a  sense  of  empathy  for  people  of  color; 

As  I  was  growing  up  I  don't  recall  my  parents  ever  sitting  me  down  and  telling  me 
not  to  dislike  someone  because  of  their  skin  color.  However,  they  taught  me  not  to 
prejudge  anyone.  This  lesson  was  reinforced  in  several  ways,  one  being  my 
Christianity.  Another,  and  the  most  important,  is  my  older  brother  with  Downs 
Syndrome.  Because  I  love  him  so  much,  and  would  never  want  someone  to  be 
unkind  to  him  simply  because  he  is  different,  I  make  a  point  to  accept  everyone  for 
who  they  are  inside.  This  is  actually  something  I  feel  very  strongly  about  and  it 
comes  over  into  my  views  on  racism.  I  have  never  understood  the  importance  that 
so  many  people  place  on  the  color  of  skin. 

Although  Britany  does  not  remember  specific  verbal  messages  from  her  parents  telling  her 

"not  to  dislike"  people  because  of  their  physical  characteristics,  she  believes  that  message 
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was  presented  to  her  in  other  ways.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  her  older  brother 

has  Down's  Syndrome,  and  she  has  worried  about  how  people  will  treat  him,  because  of 

his  "difference."  Thus,  Britany's  sense  of  empathy  comes  not  from  identifying  herself  with 

a  group  that  is  often  victimized,  but  by  identifying  someone  she  loves,  her  brother,  with 

potential  victimization.  Because  she  does  not  want  anyone  to  mistreat  him,  she  herself 

seeks  to  not  mistreat  people  based  on  "outside"  characteristics.  This  value  Britany  holds  is 

supported  by  her  Christianity. 

Nadia  gains  a  sense  of  empathy  through  remembrances  of  an  African  American 

student  she  knew  in  middle  school: 

After  the  sixth  grade  we  moved  into  a  different  neighborhood  that  was  middle 
class  and  was  more  comfortable  for  my  family  to  live.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  time  I 
can  remember  clearly  being  exposed  to  another  race.  Even  with  having  grades 
seven  through  twelve  there  were  only  about  fifteen  to  twenty  Afiican  Americans  at 
this  school  and  no  other  minorities  that  I  can  remember. 

The  first  African  American  I  ever  met  was  Steven  Davis.  He  was  in  my 
seventh  grade  class  and  the  only  black  person  out  of  about  forty  kids.  He  was  the 
type  of  person  that  everybody  liked.  I  guess  you  could  call  him  the  class  clown. 
Steven  was  very  nice  to  everyone  including  the  teachers.  He  was  somewhat 
mischievous  which  allowed  the  attention  to  be  on  him  most  of  the  time.  Steven 
was  at  my  high  school  from  seventh  to  twelfth  grade  and  was  our  senior  class 
president.  His  parents  were  very  wealthy  and  made  sure  he  stayed  at  that  high 
school  until  he  graduated.  I  didn't  think  much  of  it  then,  but  now  that  I  look  back 
on  it  I  think  that  Steven  may  have  felt  he  needed  to  stand  out  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  be  accepted  at  our  school  because  he  was  so  easily  singled  out  by  his  color. 
Sure  we  all  noticed  he  was  black,  but  that  didn't  matter  to  any  of  his  classmates 
because  we  liked  him  as  a  person.  There  had  to  be  times  where  he  felt  isolated  or 
uncomfortable.  I  think  to  some  extent  that  was  his  way  of  making  through  school 
without  feeling  different.  The  last  I  heard  Steven  was  attending  [another  state 
university]  which  has  a  large  African  American  student  population.  I  can't  help  but 
think  of  how  he  feels  now  about  where  he  attended  high  school  and  the  affects  if 
any  it  had  on  him  in  his  life. 
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Thinking  back,  Nadia  is  able  to  imagine  herself  almost  as  if  she  were  Steven  Davis.  When 

she  knew  him  throughout  their  schooling,  Nadia  assumed  that  because  everyone  liked 

Steven  "as  a  person,"  his  being  African  American  did  not  "matter."  However, 

retrospectively  she  understands  that  Steven  may  have  perceived  the  situation  much 

differently.  Now  she  wonders  if  there  were  times  he  felt  "isolated  or  uncomfortable"  in  his 

predominantly  white  school.  She  does  not  explain  what  has  led  her  to  question  these 

things,  but  one  could  guess  that  it  has  been  her  involvement  in  the  class  she  is  presently 

taking.  Whatever  the  cause,  Nadia' s  empathetic  stance  allows  her  to  conceive  of 

difference  with  a  degree  of  double  consciousness. 

Finally,  it  is  through  family  hardship  that  Marcy  identifies  with  the  struggles  of 

people  of  color,  and  develops  empathy: 

When  I  was  around  twelve,  I  remember  a  couple  of  African  American  families 
bought  land  in  the  county  near  our  farm.  My  dad  had  told  me  that  you  had  to 
respect  an  African  American  with  land  because  it  was  not  given  to  him.  About  two 
years  later,  when  I  was  fourteen  my  parents  had  to  file  bankruptcy.  We  lost  all  the 
land  and  equipment  that  my  dad  owned  except  for  the  five  acres  that  our  house 
was  on.  While  we  got  to  keep  the  house,  my  dad  had  to  pay  around  six  hundred 
dollars  a  month  for  a  mortgage  that  had  been  paid  off  before  the  bankruptcy.  Part 
of  the  reason  my  dad  and  other  farmers  were  losing  their  land  was  because  of  big 
business  monopoUes.  I  know  many  people  would  look  down  on  farmers  who  hired 
cheap  labor.  But,  I  understand  why  my  father  did  it  He  worked  around  the  clock 
trying  to  make  a  living  for  his  family  and  to  keep  what  had  been  passed  down  to 
him.  On  August  26th  1986,  my  family's  home  burned  while  we  were  helping  put 
out  another  person's  bam  fire.  Unfortunately,  my  dad  did  not  have  home  owner's 
insurance.  So,  we  were  forced  to  let  the  land  go  back  to  the  bank.  I  have 
mentioned  the  above  chapter  of  my  life  because  I  believe  I  can  reasonably  say  that 
I  know  how  it  feels  to  have  something  taken  away.  This,  in  turn,  makes  me  better 
able  to  sympathize  with  all  racial  groups  that  have  lost  property  rights,  or  are 
unfairly  dominated  by  rich  white  men. 
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Like  Seth's  father,  Marcy's  father  expresses  some  admiration  for  African  Americans.  His 

admiration,  however,  is  based  not  on  their  "mentality,"  but  on  their  hard  work-that  if 

African  Americans  owned  land,  they  had  gotten  it  due  to  their  own  labor,  and  not  from 

inheritance,  or  other  means.  Because  of  her  family's  economic  hardship,  Marcy  is  able  to 

identify  with  African  Americans  in  class  terms.  She  conceptualizes  domination  not  only  in 

terms  of  race  and  gender,  but  also  with  recognition  of  class,  and  thus  constructs  a 

camaraderie  with  anyone  who  has  been  "unfairly  dominated  by  rich  white  men." 

In  fact,  some  race  theorists  have  suggested  that  if  working  class  whites  were  to 

understand  their  grounds  for  alliance  with  people  of  color,  not  only  would  race  relations 

be  improved,  but  a  class  revolution  could  begin  (Roediger  1991;  Du  Bois  1935).  In  1940, 

within  the  context  of  the  poverty  of  the  Depression,  a  young  Afiican  American  poet, 

Robert  Hayden,  conveyed  this  point  in  a  poem  entitled  "Speech": 

Hear  me,  white  brothers. 
Black  brothers,  hear  me: 

I  have  seen  the  hand 

Holding  the  blowtorch 

To  the  dark,  anguish-twisted  body; 

I  have  seen  the  hand 

Giving  the  high- sign 

To  fire  on  the  white  pickets; 

And  it  was  the  same  hand, 

Brothers,  listen  to  me. 

It  was  the  same  hand. 

Hear  me,  black  brothers, 
White  brothers,  hear  me: 

I  have  heard  the  words 

They  set  like  barbed-wire  fences 

To  divide  you. 
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I  have  heard  the  words- 
Dirty  nigger,  poor  white  trash— 

And  the  same  voice  spoke  them; 
Brothers,  listen  well  to  me, 

The  same  voice  spoke  them  (from  Heart-Shape  in  the  Dust  (1940),  quoted  in 
Roediger  1998: 122,  bold  print  in  the  original). 

White  workers  have  been  duped  into  accepting  a  "psychological  wage"  of  whiteness 

instead  of  joining  with  African  American  workers  in  order  that  they  all  could  receive 

higher  wages  and  a  better  standard  of  living  (Du  Bois  1935).  Some  theorists  explain  that 

the  white  capitalist  class  created  a  racially  "split  labor  market"  in  order  to  stifle  possible 

class-based  demands  and  to  reduce  both  African  American  and  white  incomes  (Bonacich 

1980).  Were  more  white  (middle-  and  especially  working-class)  Americans  to  come  to  the 

type  of  empathy  that  Marcy  has,  this  psychological  wage  might  eventually  be  dismantled, 

and  the  split  labor  market  consolidated.  Unfortunately,  few  respondents  to  this  study 

focused  their  resentment  and  fears  regarding  their  friture  economic  status  on  the  (mostly) 

white  capitalist  class.  Instead,  like  their  parents  before  them,  they  directed  the  blame  for 

any  economic  insecurity  they  believe  themselves  to  face  on  "affirmative  action"  and  the 

people  of  color  they  perceive  as  benefitting  from  them. 

Marcy  continues 

Racism  is  still  alive  even  though  a  lot  of  people  like  to  say  it  does  not  exist.  Just 
last  week  (in  Jasper,  Texas),  three  white  men  have  been  charged  with  first  degree 
murder  after  they  chained  James  Byrd  Jr.  to  their  truck  and  dragged  him  to  his 
death.  This  is  an  intolerable  hate  crime  that  should  have  never  happened.  Also,  this 
past  week  in  [a  nearby  local  town],  crosses  were  burned  in  the  front  lawn  of  an 
African  American  family  that  had  lived  there  for  over  eight  years.  There  is  no  limit 
to  hate.  The  ironic  thing  about  this  is  that  I  was  looking  at  fifty  acres  of  land  to  buy 
just  south  of  where  this  incident  occurred.  There  is  no  way  I  would  move  there 
now.  I  could  even  become  the  [target  of  the]  group's  hate. 
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Marcy  does  not  explain  on  what  grounds  she  believes  that  she  could  become  targeted  by 
racist  groups  in  the  nearby  town.  Although  some  might  say  that  this  assertion  constitutes 
an  expression  of  false  empathy,  perhaps  there  is  another  explanation.  Marcy  may  believe 
that  because  she  would  speak  up  for  people  of  color,  or  would  oppose  local  whites  who 
sought  to  harass  them,  she  might  become  a  "vicarious"  victim  of  white  supremacist 
racism. 

Conversion 

In  the  autobiographical  writings  of  authors  such  as  Lillian  Smith,  James  McBride 
Dabbs,  Sarah  Patton  Boyle,  and  Will  Campbell,  some  have  noted  a  literary  genre  called 
the  "racial  conversion  narrative"  (Hobson  1999).  This  style  of  writing,  that  first  appeared 
in  white  autobiography  in  the  1940s,  is  similar  in  several  ways  to  the  Puritan  religious 
conversion  narrative.  Like  the  Puritan  conversions,  racial  conversions  include  an 
announcement  and  confession  of  past  racial  "sins"  and  a  need  for  redemption,  a 
description  of  a  dramatic  transformation  in  one's  racial  attitudes  or  behaviors,  and  a 
subsequent  impulse  to  "witness"  to  others,  or  "testify"  about  one's  conversion.  In  fact, 
this  testifying  can  serve  as  the  ultimate  proof  of  one's  conversion  (Hobson  1999). 

The  racial  conversion  is  different  from  a  religious  conversion  in  that  instead  of 
following  a  minister's  leading,  a  person  listens  to  her  or  his  own  conscience  to  first  be 
"convicted"  of  social  sins  and  then  to  find  the  way  to  secular  salvation  (Hobson  1999). 
The  social  sins  for  which  the  person  must  be  redeemed  are  not  only  that  person's,  but  also 
that  of  her  or  his  racial  group,  and  are  committed  not  toward  one  person,  but  against  an 
entire  other  group.  Additionally,  racial  conversions,  unlike  religious  conversions,  most 
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often  do  not  lead  a  person  "back  to  the  fold"  from  which  they  came,  but  instead  cause 
them  to  leave  behind  the  white  community,  at  least  in  some  sense  (Hobson  1999). 

Only  three  respondents  told  stories  that  were  dramatic  enough  to  be  considered 
racial  conversion  stories.  Interestingly,  while  all  the  empathy  stories  were  told  by  women, 
all  of  these  conversions  happened  in  the  lives  of  male  respondents.  In  order  to  get  a  sense 
of  the  transformative  quality  of  these  conversion  narratives,  it  would  be  best  to  view  them 
in  full.  However,  because  I  cannot  include  the  ftill  texts  in  this  dissertation,  I  will  quote 
sections  of  the  autobiographies,  with  an  attempt  to  retain  the  "flow"  of  the  narrative,  as  I 
have  throughout  the  dissertation. 

First,  in  Tim's  narrative,  a  racial  conversion  occurs  through  the  combination  of  his 

religious  conversion  and  encounters  with  "other-raced"  friends  and  enemies.  Tim  begins 

by  discussing  his  childhood: 

As  a  child  I  lived  a  low  middle  class  life  -  by  that  I  mean  we  weren't  poor  but  we 
were  certainly  by  no  means  rich.  I  grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  that  was  pre- 
dominantly white.  .  there  was  relatively  no  diversity  on  my  block.  I  went  to  an 
elementary  school  that  was  much  more  diverse  but  was  still  only  blocks  away  from 
my  house.  Actually  I  split  time  between  two  different  elementary  schools  -  one 
was  private  and  owned  by  my  church  and  the  other  was  the  local  public  school  (I'll 
talk  about  the  private  school  in  just  a  bit).  I  bring  this  all  up  cause  I  think  I  learned 
an  important  lesson  in  elementary  school.  In  about  third  grade  my  best  friend  was 
Bobby  and  he  was  black.  I  think  that  this  was  a  very  positive  experience,  though  I 
didn't  know  it  then,  but  it  kept  me  almost  immune  to  the  thought  that  black  people 
were  different  or  not  as  good  as  whites.  I  can  say  that  the  atmosphere  in  my  house 
through  out  my  life  has  been  a  little  on  the  racist  side.  I  don't  know  exactly  how 
we  became  friends  in  the  midst  of  all  this  -  but  who  can  ever  identify  the  where' s, 
when's,  and  how's  of  the  beginning  of  a  friendship.  But  anyway  back  to  the  point 
at  hand,  Bobby  and  I  where  tight  and  we  always  hung  out  together  after  school 
and  his  grandmother  would  pick  us  up  and  take  me  home.  One  day  I  went  to  his 
house  after  school  and  I  realized  that  we  were  very  similar  when  I  saw  his  room 
and  his  toys  and  played  his  favorite  video  games.  This  all  just  had  an  effect  on  me 
because  I  never  thought  as  if  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  two  of  us  and  I 
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still  don't  believe  there  is!  That  friendship  ended  when  I  changed  schools,  when  I 
went  to  the  private  school  I  mentioned  eariier.  My  first  few  years  at  the  school  I 
can  only  remember  two  or  three  black  people  in  my  classes,  both  of  whom  always 
seemed  to  fit  in.  Bobby  T  .,  one  of  the  black  students  (but  not  the  same  one  as 
before)  was  once  again  one  of  my  very  good  fiiends.  He  was  very  good  at 
basketball.  This  was  one  of  the  first  times  that  I  ever  remember  learning  of  the 
unwritten  rule  that  blacks  are  better  a  basketball  than  are  white  people.  I  can 
remember  talking  with  some  of  my  other  friends  about  it  and  they  told  me  all  kinds 
of  reasons  but  the  one  I  remember  is  that  blacks  have  a  different  bone  structure. 
Bobby  soon  lefl;  our  school  and  nothing  else  important  happened  for  the  next  year 
or  two  but  during  my  last  year  there  something  very  important  happened.  Jermaine 
started  coming  to  our  school. 

Tim  describes  his  early  childhood,  as  do  many  respondents,  as  a  time  when  race  was  not 

important  in  his  fiiendships.  Tim's  analysis  extends  a  bit  further  to  suggest  that  his  early 

fiiendship  with  Bobby  may  have  "kept  [him]  almost  immune"  to  developing  prejudice 

attitudes-acting  as  protection  against  racist  messages.  Even  though  he  believes  his  family 

was  "a  little  on  the  racist  side,"  apparently  they  were  not  so  much  that  they  forbade  him  to 

have  African  American  friends,  or  even  car  pool  with  an  African  American  classmate. 

When  Tim  changes  schools,  his  next  best  friend  is  also  African  American.  In  his  story,  Tim 

at  this  point  begins  to  construct  "difference"  in  terms  of  what  various  groups  are  "better" 

at,  rather  than  what  they  have  in  common,  as  he  did  before.  Tim  continues  his  story, 

describing  his  racial  "fall  from  grace" after  Jermaine  comes  to  his  school 

Jermaine  was  black.  Though  I  had  never  been  one  to  think  in  terms  of  race, 
Jermaine  changed  that  about  me.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  Jermaine  as  much  as  my 
not  liking  him.  I  also  believe  that  the  kids  that  I  hung  out  with  at  the  time  also 
caused  a  bit  of  the  problem.  They  too  were  racist  which  made  it  very  easy  for  me 
to  be  racist.  Well  all  I  can  remember  is  that  I  did  not  like  Jermaine,  for  some 
reason,  with  all  that  is  in  me.  I  thought  he  was  lazy,  a  liar,  a  thief  and  stupid.  Many 
of  these  things  I  never  had  a  good  reason  for  thinking  but  I  did  only  'cause  it 
fulfilled  my  need  not  to  like.  I  didn't  want  him  as  a  friend  or  even  around  me  for 
the  most  part  but  I  don't  know  why.  I  can  remember  talking  to  my  mother  about 
Jermaine  and  she  tried  to  help  me.  I  think  she  really  saw  what  was  going  on  and 
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she  sought  to  quench  whatever  racism  was  growing  in  me  -  but  she  failed  and  I 
took  that  on  with  me  to  my  next  school.  There  was  also  another  experience  I  had 
with  that  school.  One  day  my  mother  and  I  were  going  to  pick  up  my  brother  after 
school  and  we  found  him  crying  and  his  face  red.  We  found  out  that  a  couple  of 
black  guys  tried  to  take  his  money  and  when  he  wouldn't  give  it  to  them  that  hit 
him  in  the  face  with  a  book.  This  was  just  adding  flame  to  a  fire  that  was  burning 
in  me. 

Tim  believes  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  racism  when  he  fails  to  make  the  basketball  team. 
Reflecting  on  this  in  his  autobiography,  he  realizes  now  that  at  the  time  he  was  not  good 
enough  to  make  the  team.  Tim  goes  on  to  remember  more  about  his  transformation  into 
racist  thinking: 

I  started  at  a  new  school  also.  This  was  possibly  the  worst  possible  thing  that 
could  have  ever  happened  to  me  at  that  time.  By  this  time  I  had  grown  calloused 
and  I  did  start  to  just  let  my  bigotry  go  unchecked.  The  school  I  went  to  was 
known  as  a  rowdy  school,  which  scared  my  mom  to  death.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  racial  tension.  All  the  rednecks,  some  of  which  were  my  fiiends,  were  very 
proud  of  the  almost  daily  'riots'  that  occurred.  I  can  remember  seeing  one  of  my 
good  fi-iends  kicking  a  black  guy  in  the  face  while  some  ten  to  fifteen  kids  were 
trying  to  kill  each  other.  I  lost  all  control  of  my  attitude  towards  blacks  then.  They 
were  stupid,  they  caused  trouble,  they  fought  dirty  and  they  were  all  the  same.  I 
continued  in  this  atmosphere  for  two  years  and  it  took  its  toll  on  me.  I  can  not 
remember  having  one  good  black  fiiend  in  middle  school.  Then  one  day,  towards 
the  end  of  my  last  year  there,  a  big  tall  black  guy  came  up  to  me.  He  called  me  by 
name  and  started  talking  to  me.  I  couldn't  remember  who  it  was  for  the  life  of  me. 
He  said,  "It's  me  Bobby  T.,  remember?"  This  threw  me  for  a  loop!  Here  is  my  old 
fiiend  who  if  I  had  just  met  I  wouldn't  like  'cause  he  was  black.  I  was  all  mixed 
up.  I  already  liked  him  but  I  didn't  like  black  people  and  this  really  got  to  me. 

Although  he  cannot  distinguish  exactly  why,  Tim  takes  an  almost  instant  dislike  to 
Jermaine,  a  new  Afiican  American  student  at  his  school.  Tim  constructs  this  dislike, 
coupled  with  peer  influence  and  his  brother's  experience  with  violence,  as  being  the 
reasons  he  began  to  be  racist  in  his  thinking  and  behavior.  His  new  lifestyle  continues  until 
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he  is  shocked  by  the  appearance  of  his  old  friend,  Bobby.  Seeing  his  old  friend  while  his 
feelings  about  race  are  negative  introduces  an  incongruence  into  Tim's  constructions  of 
race  that  he  must  rectify. 

Soon  after,  several  things  happen  that  begin  his  racial  conversion.  After  his 
freshman  year  of  high  school,  Tim  goes  on  a  "mission  trip"  to  the  "inner  city"  with  his 
church  youth  group.  It  is  on  this  trip  that  he  meets  the  little  African  American  girl,  Hayley, 
for  whom  he  develops  affection  (discussed  in  chapter  four).  Tim  also  begins  friendships 
with  some  African  American  girls,  that  he  describes 

I  can  group  my  last  three  years  of  high  school  together  because  there  wasn't  a 
whole  lot  that  happened,  at  least  not  a  whole  lot  that  I  recognize  as  being 
important.  I  had  a  few  black  fiiends  in  high  school,  most  of  who  were  girls  and  all 
of  who  were  in  at  least  one  of  my  classes.  .  .  The  weird  thing  about  my  friendship 
with  all  these  girls  was  that  our  race  played  a  big  role  in  our  friendships.  We  teased 
about  each  other's  race  and  we  would  say  things  that  I  would  never  say  to 
someone  I  didn't  know  because  it  would  sound  so  hatefiil.  They  would  call  me  a 
"cracker"  and  to  this  day  I  call  one  of  them  "blackie"  and  another  "brown  suga."  I 
don't  know  why  it  was  such  a  big  thing  for  us  but  it  just  happened  to  be  that  way. 

As  Tim  begins  his  shift  to  non-racism,  it  is  not  through  color-blindness  that  he  does  so.  In 

fact,  Tim  constructs  his  friendships  with  the  girls  as  unusually  race  conscious.  It  is  also 

interesting  to  note  that  he  does  not  begin  friendships  with  African  American  boys,  with 

whom  he  still  feels  uncomfortable  and  physically  competitive.  Tim  goes  on 

There  was  one  very  important  thing  that  happened  and  shaped  my  life  at  this  time. 
The  summer  before  my  senior  year  I  got  saved.  Now  I  had  been  raised  in  church 
all  my  life  but  I  had  never  been  saved  so  this  was  a  big  deal.  I  knew  a  lot  about 
God  but  I  didn't  know  God  personally  and  that  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  After  that  God  started  convicting  me  about  my  all  my  bigotry.  It  is  a  shame 
that  even  in  a  church  were  we  preach  God's  love  so  many  of  the  members  hate  so 
many  people.  We  told  racist  jokes,  we  excluded  people  who  weren't  like  us  (not 
just  by  race  but  by  anything  in  general),  and  we  allowed  hate  to  harbor  in  us.  It  is 
disgusting  to  me  that  it  says  in  the  Bible  that  God  doesn't  see  what  men  see  but 
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looks  at  the  heart  and  yet  many  churchgoers  still  are  racist  and  hateful.  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  churchgoer  and  a  Christian  and  that 
difference  is  like  night  and  day.  I  still  do  things  I  am  ashamed  of  but  I  am  slowly 
changing  and  that  is  what  is  important.  I'll  never  be  perfect  but  with  God's 
forgiveness  I  don't  have  to  be. 

Utilizing  the  language  of  religious  rebirth,  Tim  describes  the  final  step  in  his  racial 

conversion.  It  is  as  if  his  religious  conversion  awoke  his  conscience  in  regards  to  his  racial 

attitudes.  Because  he  knows  God  "personally,"  God  is  now  able  to  begin  "convicting 

[him]  about  all  [his]  bigotry."  Tim  now  understands  hatred  as  being  incongruent  with  his 

newly  reborn  self 

Tim  now  constructs  color-blindness  as  the  goal  for  a  non-racist  by  describing  it  as 
the  way  God  sees:  "It  says  in  the  Bible  that  God  doesn't  see  what  men  see  but  looks  at  the 
heart."  While  color-blindness  is  his  aim,  Tim  admits  that  he  still  acts  in  ways  he  is  ashamed 
of,  but  he  justifies  this  occasional  behavior  in  two  ways.  First,  he  is  "slowly  changing." 
This  narrative  construction  of  the  self  always  "in  process"  is  common  in  descriptions  of 
religious  conversion-the  self  is  never  "done"  but  always  has  room  for  improvement,  as  in 
the  traditional  religious  slogan,  "Please  be  patient,  God  isn't  finished  with  me  yet." 
Second,  Tim  states  that  "with  God's  forgiveness"  he  does  not  have  to  be  "perfect."  So  the 
shamefiil  behaviors  he  might  still  engage  in  fall  under  God's  absolution.  This  belief 
narratively  constructs  God  as  the  person  to  judge  racism  and  choose  whether  or  not  to 
forgive  it,  rather  than  the  people  of  color  against  whom  it  is  practiced. 

Finally,  Tim  describes  the  present  results  of  his  racial  conversion: 

My  senior  year  went  by  too  fast  and  all  of  the  sudden  graduation  was  here.  I  was 
going  to  attend  the  [state  university]  and  I  was  living  in  the  dorms.  I  got  a  list  of 
my  roommates  (I  have  two)  and  the  first  thing  that  came  to  mind  was  that  one 
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sounded  white  and  the  other  sounded  Asian.  When  we  came  down  to  move  some 
stuff  into  my  room  we  met  one  of  my  roomies  and  he  was  black.  I  was  not 
disappointed  because  he  seemed  very  nice.  He  told  me  that  he  too  was  Southern 
Baptist  and  I  thought  that  we  would  get  along  great.  As  it  turns  out  we  still  have 
differences  but  we  do  get  along  great.  Our  differences  are  only  minor  things  and 
have  never  caused  a  problem.  My  other  roommate  is  Asian  and  he  and  I  have 
gotten  along  great  also.  I  would  have  never  thought  before  that  I  would  like  living 
in  such  a  diverse  situation  but  I  have  loved  it.  This  year  has  also  been  the  first  time 
I  have  even  given  thought  to  an  intra-racial  relationship.  This  was  always  joked 
about  in  my  house  and  I  am  still  not  sure  how  my  parents  would  feel  about  it  at 
first  because  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  past.  At  dinnertime  we  often  have  family 
discussions  about  different  things  and  a  big  one  has  always  been  racial  situations.  I 
have  let  my  family  know  exactly  how  I  feel  about  the  different  topics.  I  believe  that 
this  has  caused  a  change  in  their  outlooks  concerning  race  as  well. 

Tim  constructs  himself  as  having  come  almost  fiill  circle  regarding  race.  Although  he  does 

not  state  that  his  "best  finends"  are  Afiican  American,  he  is  living  with  people  of  color 

without  notable  difficulties.  He  even  now  considers  interracial  relationships,  and  believes 

that  his  influence  on  his  family  may  have  made  it  where  they  would  now  accept  such  a 

relationship. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  after  racial  conversions,  whites  may  end  up  in 
"different  places,"  with  different  conceptions  about  race.  For  example,  it  is  directly  after 
the  previously  quoted  paragraph  that  Tim  launches  into  his  lengthy  statement  against 
affirmative  action,  quoted  in  chapter  three.  Because  Tim  has  had  a  racial  conversion 
experience,  one  cannot  assume  what  the  new  content  of  his  views  on  race  will  be.  Still, 
this  does  not  detract  fi-om  the  narrative  construction  of  his  epiphanal  conversion 
experience. 

A  second  man  describes  a  bit  less  dramatic  conversion  experience.  Having  grown 
up  in  home  where  racist  views  were  verbally  expressed,  and  also  after  having  been 
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influenced  by  the  media.  Sawyer  has  had  a  friendship  with  a  Jamaican  boy,  and  has  stood 

up  to  white  friends  who  were  afraid  to  go  into  predominantly  African  American  places  of 

business.  Still,  he  constructs  himself  as  in  need  of  redemption,  and  thus  the  period  of  time 

he  describes  in  high  school  can  be  considered  a  conversion  experience: 

High  school  became  a  changing  time  in  my  life  and  with  my  relations  with  other 
people  and  groups.  Classes  in  high  school  had  a  more  diverse  mixture  of  students. 
That  mixture  helped  me  get  to  know  more  people  of  different  races  and  probably 
helped  me  become  a  more  civilized  and  less  judgmental  person.  I  began  to  have 
friendly  conversations  with  those  of  different  races  and  would  even  help  them 
answer  questions  in  class  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  I  think  that  it  wasn't  only 
me,  but  these  people  of  other  races  who  changed.  I  remember  walking  through  a 
crowd  of  about  five  black  students  who  were  talking  about  basketball  and  a 
classmate  of  mine  stopped  me  to  ask  me  a  question  that  none  of  them  could  figure 
out.  Needless  to  say  it  felt  nice  to  be  accepted.  Of  course  not  all  students,  in  my 
opinion,  experience  this  turnaround  and  I  do  not  know  what  causes  it.  I  think  for 
me  it  was  partly  me  wanting  to  separate  my  opinions  from  those  of  my  parents, 
partly  religion,  and  partly  empathy.  Growing  up  and  maturing  has  allowed  me  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  worid  around  me  and  the  views  that  people  have  about 
other  racial  groups.  As  an  adult,  I  no  longer  rely  on  other  people's  influence.  I  am 
now  able  to  make  my  own  critical  thoughts  and  judgments  about  my  values.  After 
assessing  the  situation,  I  was  able  to  realize  how  morally  wrong  it  was  and  how 
unfair  it  was  to  prejudge  people  based  on  their  race.  I  was  able  to  put  myself  in 
their  position  and  think  of  how  I  would  feel  if  I  were  treated  that  way,  and  as  a 
result,  I  have  tried  to  always  be  nonjudgmental  and  ignore  any  impact  that 
previous  influences  have  had  on  me.  Also,  education  has  changed  my  thoughtless 
opinions.  Studying  social  courses  in  college  has  taught  me  that  many  of  the 
common  stereotypes  are  not  true  and  that  the  generalizations  are  not  based  on  fact. 
Now,  I  have  a  hard  time  making  those  generalizations  knowing  that  they  are  not 
accurate  and  that  there  is  no  factual  thought  behind  them.  I  try  to  now  question 
racist  comments  made  by  my  parents  instead  of  just  listening  to  them. 

In  high  school.  Sawyer  becomes  more  "civilized."  His  choice  of  this  term  is  intriguing, 

since  in  using  it  he  implies  that  he  was  previously  "uncivilized,"  a  term  more  often  applied 

to  people  of  color.  Sawyer's  conversion,  at  least  at  first,  involves  beginning  to  "help" 

people  of  color  and  being  accepted  by  them.  Thus  he  constructs  the  transformation  as 
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occurring  not  only  in  him,  but  also  in  people  of  color,  saying  "I  think  that  it  wasn't  only 

me,  but  these  people  of  other  races  who  changed."  For  Sawyer,  his  racial  conversion  is 

more  of  a  social  than  a  personal  process.  He  attributes  his  transformation  to  many  things, 

including  rebellion  against  his  parents'  opinions,  religious  beliefs,  a  sense  of  empathy, 

growing  maturity,  and  the  education  about  racial  matters  that  he  has  received.  The 

remainder  of  Sawyer's  autobiography  is  very  much  centered  around  an  acknowledgment 

of  white  privilege  and  also  of  white  racism. 

It  is  Kyle's  racial  conversion  that  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  in  all  of  the 

autobiographies.  He  begins  his  autobiography  by  describing  his  father  as  a  "modem 

racist,"  and  goes  on  to  tell  about  the  development  of  racism  in  his  own  thinking: 

Probably  about  third  grade,  I  referred  to  an  African-American  teacher  as  a  "nigger" 
to  a  fiiend,  and  was  overheard.  Of  course,  the  teacher  was  upset  and  a  letter  was 
sent  home  about  the  incident.  My  mother  saw  it  first  and  sort  of  pointed  the  finger 
at  my  dad,  with  just  cause.  So,  I  got  a  mild  lecture  on  the  subject,  about  how  you 
don't  say  "that"  around  "them."  Without  really  getting  a  formal  explanation  of 
racial  issues,  I  picked  up  (from  observing  my  parents  and  other  primary-group 
members)  that  people  of  other  ethnicities  were  different  (no  negative  connotation 
attached),  and  were  therefore  not  always  understandable  and  must  be  interacted 
with  more  delicately  (reinforcing  the  idea  of  superficial  interaction  between  races 
over  anything  else).  This  could  most  likely  be  extended  to  avoidance,  considering 
my  parents  (and  other  primary-group  members)  never  associated  with  non-white 
people  with  any  frequency.  .  .  . 

Now  I  had  a  clear  understanding  of  difference,  and  that  led  to  less  real 
interaction  with  people  of  other  ethnicities  and  more  misunderstanding,  perhaps 
even  fear  at  times.  Nearly  all  of  the  significant  (meaning:  the  ones  I  remember 
while  composing  this  creed)  interactions  I  would  have  with  members  of  other 
races/ethnicities  would  be  negative,  simply  for  lack  of  proactive  positive 
interaction.  I  remember  (probably  around  age  7-8)  being  at  a  playground  in  [a 
southwestern  city]  where  my  grandparents  live.  I  was  playing  on  the  equipment 
alone,  and  the  rest  of  my  family  was  sitting  on  a  bench  a  ways  away.  Suddenly 
about  ten  Latino  children  appeared  and  started  harassing  me,  and  of  course  I  fled 
the  scene.  However,  the  formative  mindset  of  "us  and  them,  and  you  don't  really 
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want  to  associate  with  them,"  was  reinforced  by  the  discussion  that  followed  in  the 
car.  Similar  (isolated)  incidents  with  groups  of  African-American  children  in  school 
further  boosted  this  idea. 

Insightfully,  Kyle  realizes  that  although  there  were  overt  racial  epithets  used  in  his  home,  it 

was  more  his  isolation  from  enough  interactions  with  people  of  color  so  that  some  of  them 

would  be  positive  that  led  him  to  his  negative  beliefs  about  them.  He  goes  on 

By  middle  school,  these  feelings  had  solidified  to  the  point  where  they  could  be 
considered  enough  to  be  racist.  The  school  I  attended  in  sixth  grade  was  in  an 
largely  African- American  part  of  town,  and  by  seeing  the  poorer  conditions  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  school  itself,  and  the  African-American  students  who 
underperformed  the  whites,  the  notion  of  associating  inferiority  with  "non-white" 
became  stronger.  Essentially  (pun?),  my  influences  and  experiences  were  a 
textbook  case  for  developing  the  common  white  modem  racist  mindset. 
Compounding  this  were  the  views  of  my  father  (and  others  near  me)  who  held 
similar  beliefs.  As  I  was  becoming  aware  of  the  world  around  me,  I  would  hear 
comments  regarding  events  on  the  nightly  news  ("It  always  happens  over  there, 
you  see"),  and  it  would  make  enough  sense  for  me  to  believe.  Naturally,  it 
developed  into  the  argument  of  "Why  can't  they  be  like  us?  We  do  well 
economically  and  societally  -  since  they  don't  want  to  be  like  us,  they  must  be 
inferior." 

Here,  Kyle  notes  that  the  beliefs  he  gathered  from  those  around  him  did  not  have  to  be 

completely  logically  sound  to  influence  him-they  only  had  to  make  "enough  sense"  as 

interpretations  for  what  he  was  seeing  in  the  world  around  him.  He  writes  further 

By  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  was  basically  a  modem  racist,  much  like  my  dad,  with  a 
significant  essentialist  belief  backing  it.  Of  course,  the  fundamental  flaw  in  all  of 
this  was  the  process  itself  All  opinions  I  had  were  formed  from  third-party 
observance  of  other  groups  and  direct  emulation  of  primary-group  members' 
attitudes  -  little  actual  interaction  took  place.  There  was  no  questioning  of  the 
ideas  presented  at  all.  No  serious  discussion  of  race  could  take  place  with  people 
of  other  ethnicities,  simply  because  "You  can't  talk  about  race  with  them,  they'll 
get  mad."  I  had  seen  "them"  get  mad  over  slurs  ("they're  just  words,  right?"),  and 
considered  the  over-reaction  to  be  odd  and  somewhat  foreign.  I  took  most  of  what 
I  heard  from  my  parents  as  fact,  and  I  believed  it  twice  as  strongly  when  I  saw 
large,  mostly  African-American  ghettos,  read  articles  about  Affirmative  Action 
programs  (thinking  to  myself  "are  they  so  backward  as  to  need  preferences  to 


achieve?"),  read  about  studies  documenting  lower  test  scores  among  African- 
Americans,  etc.  Related  to  that,  I  do  recall  a  strong  aversion  to  the  precepts  behind 
the  magnet  program  in  [the  city  where  he  lives].  White  students  were  bussed  to 
largely  black  schools  for  mathematics  and  science  programs,  and  black  students 
were  bussed  to  white  schools  to  take  courses  in  African-American  history.  At  the 
time,  I  felt  it  was  a  self-inflicted  indictment  of  intellectual  inferiority  (the  NAACP 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  busing  program). 

Kyle  understands  that  the  primary  problem  with  the  racist  beliefs  he  held  at  this  time  was 

"the  process" -that  he  has  constructed  his  beliefs  in  isolation  from  the  people  about  whom 

he  holds  them.  Still,  he  gives  the  reasons  for  this,  a  reason  many  whites  would  likely  give: 

that  one  cannot  talk  to  African  Americans  about  race,  because  the  tension  is  so  high  that 

'"they'll  get  mad.'"  Continuing  on,  Kyle  explains 

As  far  as  media  events  go,  I  remember  watching  the  Los  Angeles  riots  of  1992  on 
television  and  thinking,  "Ha,  that's  what  they  do  when  they  get  upset  about 
something."  As  the  concept  of  rioting  and  looting  over  one  questionable  court 
decision  was  not  understandable  to  myself  (or  my  parents)  at  the  time,  I  (with 
agreement  from  those  near  me)  wrote  it  off  mentally  as  act  of  "them"  that  is 
foreign  and  cannot  be  understood  by  whites.  I  also  remember  thinking  similar 
things  about  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  in  1995  -  total  incomprehension  of  what  was 
going  on,  saying  "Why  are  blacks  so  vigorous  in  supporting  O.J.'s  claims  of 
innocence  with  all  of  the  evidence  against  him?"  One  thing  I  find  humorous  (in 
retrospect)  is  an  article  I  read  some  time  ago  about  that  Michael  Douglas  movie 
"Falling  Down"  and  the  "angry  white  male."  At  the  time,  I  actually  thought  the 
article  made  a  good  point,  how  it's  really  hard  to  be  a  white  male  in  society 
because  Affirmative  Action  limits  the  opportunities  for  white  men,  "they"  are  in 
conspiracy  against  white  men  and  are  going  to  take  over  soon,  etc.  Ha.  Another 
thing  I  remember  is  thinking  that  California's  Proposition  187  was  also  a  100% 
good  idea,  simply  because  people  were  receiving  services  who  were  not  even  U.S. 
citizens  and  that  must  be  stopped.  Politically,  I  mostly  read  white, 
neo-conservative  magazines  like  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  which  are  not 
shining  examples  of  enlightened  political  analysis  (in  my  mind  now,  anyway).  I 
called  it  as  I  saw  it  -  and  it  conveniently  agreed  with  who  and  what  I  exposed 
myself  to.  The  scope  and  scale  of  racism  was  unknown  to  me,  and  so  acts  of 
rebellion  by  ethnic  groups  were  incomprehensible  and  fed  the  dichotomization  I 
had  been  developing  all  along.  While  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  really  analyzed  my 
past,  and  I  just  know  if  I  had  been  asked  several  years  ago  if  I  was  a  racist  in  any 
way,  I  would  have  said,  "No." 
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Finding  some  of  his  past  thinking  about  race  humorous,  Kyle  humbly  examines  point  by 
point  his  reactions  to  various  race-related  media  issues  he  encountered  prior  to  his  racial 
conversion  epiphany.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  realizations  his  writing 
demonstrates  is  that  he  now  understands  what  he  used  to  see  as  disruptive  and 
incomprehensible  rioting  as  "rebellion."  Few  whites  refer  to  African  American  rebellions 
as  such. 

Kyle's  conversion  begins  in  an  unusual  way: 

At  16,  this  thought  process  was  changed  when  I  got  a  modem.  After  awhile,  I 
found  myself  participating  in  political  and  racial  discussions  over  the  computer. 
Electronic  discussions  lack  the  societal  hang-ups  of  typical  conversation,  and  this 
fact  is  what  reversed  my  direction.  These  discussions  were  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  a  counter  to  the  things  I  had  been  told  to  believe,  and  when  my  arguments 
would  get  shot  down  with  pure  facts,  it  made  me  realize  that  not  everything  I  had 
been  told  (and  believed  in)  was  necessarily  the  absolute  truth.  I  suppose  it  helped 
that  I  had  these  discussions  while  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old,  when  my  political 
beliefs  were  still  developing,  and  not  after  I  had  developed  a  personal 
sociological/political/economic  view  of  the  world  that  justified  all  of  my  beliefs. 
Those  arguments  were  also  the  first  time  I  really  had  to  explain  my  feelings  on  race 
to  anyone,  and  when  one  has  to  qualify  a  racist  attitude  with  actual  words,  it 
becomes  much  harder  to  rationalize  personally.  The  end  result  of  this  was  a  much 
more  open-minded  mindset  regarding  people  of  color,  and  discarding  the 
essentialist  precepts  of  "us"  and  "them,"  and  "they  just  act  that  way." 

Through  technological  innovation,  Kyle  is  able  to  overcome  the  processural  problem  his 

racial  thinking  has  had  all  along:  that  it  was  constructed  minus  the  opinions  of  any  people 

of  color  or  anyone  who  did  not  believe  as  his  family  did.  In  his  Internet  conversations, 

Kyle's  still  pliable  mind  is  confronted  with  "facts"  about  race  that  he  had  not  heard  before, 

and  that  could  not  be  countered  with  mere  "feelings"  about  race.  For  the  first  time,  Kyle  is 

called  on  to  explain  his  attitudes.  Kyle  discusses  other  factors  in  his  racial  conversion: 


Rounding  out  this  transformation  were  a  pair  of  college  courses,  specifically  this 
course  and  a  course  on  comparative  politics.  Both  of  these  classes  (especially  the 
former)  focused  on  the  "whys"  of  present-day  racial  inequalities,  combining 
tolerance  (gained  from  the  aforementioned  electronic  discussions)  with  an  actual 
theoretical  and  practical  understanding.  Now  I  feel  I  possess  a  solid  (certainly 
better  than  most  whites)  understanding  of  racial  issues  and  inequalities,  but  this 
understanding  is  largely  from  a  detached  theoretical  perspective.  My  personal 
primary-group  interaction  is  still  nearly  all  white,  and  this  reflects  my  past  as  much 
as  anything.  Being  an  introvert,  I  do  not  usually  initiate  contact  with  others 
(regardless  of  ethnicity),  and  most  of  my  friends  have  been  around  me  a  long  time. 
However,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years  will  have 
minimized  the  prejudice  I  may  have  attached  with  social  interaction  in  the  past. 

Hence,  Kyle's  conversion  is  supported  through  various  landmark  learning  experiences. 

Kyle  ends  his  autobiography: 

As  far  as  my  perception  of  my  own  race  is  concerned,  it  never  really  occurred  to 
me  until  recently.  Most  of  my  life  suggested  that  "they"  were  black  and  "we"  are 
white,  in  the  classic  dichotomization.  Now,  I  do  realize  that  I  am  white,  and  that 
attaches  some  stereotypes  and  prejudices  in  people  of  color.  My  race  and 
background  is  still  not  a  big  deal  to  me  - 1  am  not  likely  to  think  of  anything  with  a 
racialized  mindset  unless  I  am  in  a  diverse  setting  (which,  admittedly,  is 
infrequent).  With  the  increasing  diversity  of  the  U.S.,  I  cannot  really  relate  to  the 
unspoken  white  idea  that  white  is  right  and  everything  else  is  to  be  judged  against 
it  (though  in  my  past  I  would  have  espoused  this  idea,  and  I  do  understand  where 
it  comes  from).  Partly  this  can  also  come  from  participating  in  electronic 
conversations  -  my  ideas  were  representative  of  an  American  (which  implies 
"white"  in  the  minds  of  most  outside  the  U.S.,  I  suspect)  mindset,  and  people  from 
other  nations  often  represented  different  ideologies.  My  pluralized  mindset 
developed  primarily  from  the  international  presence  in  most  computer  networks, 
and  later  (in  college  courses)  was  applied  to  the  experiences  of  non-white  groups 
in  the  U.S. 

From  this  evolution  of  race-consciousness,  I  feel  I  can  truly  claim  an 
understanding  of  modern  racism,  as  practiced  in  white  America.  Most  of  my 
current  beliefs  on  racial  issues  parallel  the  ideas  presented  in  this  course,  so  I 
neglected  them  in  favor  of  the  more  significant  ideas  of  the  past.  Logically,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  a  product  of  my  upbringing.  However,  technological 
innovation  is  where  I  place  the  largest  amount  of  credit  for  causing  me  to  rethink 
the  attitudes  I  had  been  passed  from  family  and  friends.  It  raises  an  interesting  idea 
of  a  possible  solution  to  achieving  intergroup  racial  understanding,  but  one  must 
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focus  on  the  underlying  precept:  honest  discussion.  The  movie  "The  Color  of  Fear" 
featured  it,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  eliminate  present-day  barriers  of  racial 
misunderstanding. 

Kyle's  autobiography  stands  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  turning  points  in  whiteness  can 
occur  through  many  different  types  of  encounters  and  patterns  of  thought.  What  should 
perhaps  be  the  goal  of  antiracists  is  to  encourage  epiphanies  that  lead  to  conscious 
whiteness.  By  seeing  ourselves  as  "white"  as  a  person  of  another  race  might  see  us 
(turning  the  gaze  on  ourselves),  and  by  attempting  to  understand  the  perspectives  of 
people  of  color,  whites  might  make  double  consciousness  part  of  everyday  whiteness. 


PART  IV 

WHITENESS  AND  IDENTITY  WORK 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
EMPTY  WHITENESS 

It  would  probably  be  a  calamity  for  the  average  American  white  for  the  Negro 
either  to  disappear  or  for  him  to  succeed  in  translating  the  words  and  promises  of 
democracy  into  day  to  day  reality.  It  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  American 
whites  to  find  other  scapegoats,  or  to  face  again  the  intolerable  state  of  their  own 
emptiness.  (Kenneth  B.  Clark,  quoted  in  Roediger  1998:318) 

...You  could  take  two  white  guys  fi-om  the  same  place— one  would  carry  his 
whiteness  like  a  loaded  stick,  ready  to  bop  everybody  else  on  the  head  with  it,  and 
the  other  would  just  simply  be  white.  (Chester  B.  Himes,  quoted  in  Roediger 
1998:202-203) 

When  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  badly  wanted  a  black  ventriloquist  doll  for 
Christmas.  My  parents,  though  somewhat  amused  by  my  request,  bought  me  the 
doll  When  I  was  about  ten,  I  encountered  my  first  "foreign"  fi-iend,  a  Mexican 
man,  a  truck  driver,  who  began  attending  our  church.  My  family  befriended  him— 
he  and  his  wife  were  separated,  and  he  missed  her  and  his  three  children  terribly, 
and fought  his  depression  publicly  and  painfully.  He  used  to  tease  me,  asking  if  I 
got  my  freckles  by  laying  out  in  the  sun  under  a  window  screen.  I  developed  a 
child's  fascination  with  him,  his  accent,  his  dark  skin,  his  smile.  I  was  so  happy 
for  him  when  it  seemed  he  and  his  wife  were  getting  back  together.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  be  fine. 

My  father  came  into  my  room  one  day  to  tell  me  that  our  friend  was  in  the 
hospital— he  had  swallowed  Drano  because  his  wife  had  left  him  again,  and  he 
would  not  recover.  He  died  later  that  week.  It  was  the  first  intensely  felt  loss  of  my 
childhood.  How  had  we  all  been  so  selfish,  how  had  we  not  noticed  his  pain?  Was 
I  too  busy  letting  him  entertain  me?  I  had  been  greedy,  and  I  remember  feeling 
guilty.  The  preacher  at  church  announced  reassuringly  to  the  congregation  that 
"our  friend  Gabriel  repented"  on  his  deathbed  for  the  sin  of  taking  his  own  life. 
At  the  time,  I  was  somewhat  reassured  by  the  thought  of  his  being  in  heaven,  but 
life  seemed  emptier  than  before. 

I  was  nineteen  before  I  ever  thought  about  what  it  means  to  be  white.  I  was 
a  sophomore  in  college  when  a  close  African  American  friend  asked  me  one  night 
as  we  studied,  "Are  you  proud  to  be  white?"  My  mind  went  blank,  and  then 
frantically  spun,  looking  for  an  answer.  I  realized  that  not  only  did  I  not  know  if  I 
was  "proud"  to  be  white,  but  that  the  question  was  unanswerable  in  that  the  term 
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"white,  "for  me,  was  empty  of  any  meaning.  If  anything,  "white"  seemed  to  me 
boring  and  bland.  Perhaps  this  boredom  is  part  of  the  price  exacted  for  white 
privilege.  Researchers  are  now  observing  trends  toward  "eihnicizing"  by  white 
people.  I  have  relatives  who  have  pursued  our  Scottish  heritage.  Is  reclaiming 
ethnicity  a  way  to  fill  in  the  emptiness  of  whiteness?  Perhaps  we  as  white  people 
long  to  be  "different,  "  envying  the  quality  dominant  culture  teaches  us  to  abhor. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  explore  how  young  white  people  think 
about  what  it  means  to  be  white,  and  in  doing  so,  to  begin  to  outline  the  contours  of 
everyday  whiteness.  I  have  analyzed  two  major  dimensions  of  everyday  whiteness, 
whiteness  as  discourse  and  whiteness  as  told  in  stories.  The  final  dimension  of  whiteness 
of  interest  is  whiteness  as  identity.  The  next  three  chapters  will  contemplate  the  role  that 
whiteness  plays  in  the  identities  of  white  people.  My  analysis  reveals  four  primary  types  of 
whiteness  as  identity  evidenced  in  the  autobiographies:  empty,  victimized,  guilt-ridden, 
and  reflexive  whiteness. 

My  analysis  differs  in  several  ways  from  other  studies  of  white  identity  reviewed  in 
chapter  two.  First,  I  do  not  attempt  to  place  individual  white  people  into  categories  based 
on  their  racial  awareness.  Instead,  my  analysis  is  based  on  the  belief  that  white  identity  is  a 
situational  identity.  That  is,  it  is  not  stable  over  time,  but  fluctuates  due  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  person  finds  herself  or  himself  Nor  is  white  identity  an  "end 
stage"  in  a  list  of  developmental  levels  to  be  achieved.  My  analysis  is  of  portions  of  the 
texts  that  show  evidence  of  "identity  work"  (Gubruim  and  Holstein  2000)  that  involves 
wrestling  with  where  "race"  fits  into  one's  overall  identity.  By  looking  at  portions  of 
written  identity  work,  I  intend  to  show  the  various  elements  of  collective  whiteness,  rather 
than  categorizing  individual  whites. 
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As  noted  previously,  in  many  cases,  white  identity  work  was  prompted  by  the 
study.  Many  respondents  had  not  given  thought  to  whiteness  as  part  of  their  identities 
until  prompted  by  my  autobiography  guide  to  do  so.  Thus  in  addition  to  being  situational 
identities,  the  white  identities  in  this  study  can  be  said  to     prompted  identities. 

Second,  my  analysis  views  white  identity  as  being  constructed  around  other  issues 
besides  just  one's  place  on  a  continuum  of  racism/antiracism.  Although  certainly  white 
people's  perceptions  of  people  of  color  make  up  a  large  part  of  white  identity,  these  views 
are  more  complex  than  simply  "racist"  or  "antiracist."  White  identity,  at  least  theoretically, 
may  also  be  "about"  a  white  respondent's  conceptions    white  ethnicity  and  culture. 

Third,  white  racial  identity  for  young  people  is  different  from  that  of  their  parents 
and  grandparents.  In  past  generations,  often  white  identity,  even  for  "everyday"  whites, 
had  a  strong  element  of  innate  superiority.  While  this  element  does  still  exist  as  part  of 
cultural  whiteness,  it  seems  that  it  is  being  to  some  degree  supplanted  by  feelings  of 
interracial  alienation  based  on  different  emotions,  revealed  in  white  identities. 

The  two  most  dominant  types  of  identity  revealed  in  the  autobiographies  are  empty 
whiteness  and  victimized  whiteness.  Together,  they  make  up  an  important  new  sincere 
fiction  of  the  white  self  in  which  whiteness  is  perceived  as  less  a  privilege,  and  more  a 
liability.  This  chapter  will  consider  the  various  styles  of  empty  whiteness  written  about  by 
the  autobiographers.  Most  of  the  respondents  do  not  know  how  to  describe  "being"  white, 
however,  the  ways  they  manage  this  "emptiness"  differ. 

In  the  early  1990s,  Mary  Waters  observed  that  only  white  people  have  what  she 
termed  an  "ethnic  option"  (1990).  She  asserted  that  white  people  can  choose  whether  or 
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not  to  identify  as  "ethnic,"  whereas  people  of  color  are  always  identified  by  others  as 
"ethnic."  This  ethnic  option  is,  of  course,  a  privilege  of  whiteness.  Yet,  the 
autobiographies  suggest  that  while  the  ethnic  option  might  have  operated  as  a  white 
privilege  for  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  this  young  generation,  they  do  not  experience 
it  as  such.  For  the  most  part  they  perceive  themselves  as  unable  to  exercise  an  ethnic 
option,  in  that  they  know  nothing  about  their  ethnicity,  and  no  one  is  available  to  tell  them 
about  it.  The  respondents  experience  the  lack  of  "usable"  ethnicity  not  as  a  privilege,  but 
as  a  liability  of  whiteness. 

Not  only  does  claiming  an  ethnic  identity  seem  impossible  for  most  of  the 
respondents,  but  whiteness  itself  is  expressed  in  the  autobiographies  as  an  empty  identity. 
Most  of  the  writers  have  given  very  little  thought  to  what  it  means  to  be  white,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it  once  prompted  to  do  so.  To  them,  "culture"  is  something  that 
other  groups  have.  The  authors  vary  in  their  responses  to  this  sense  of  whiteness  as  being 
without  content,  and  of  an  ethnic  identity  being  a  meaningless  option  for  them. 

Cultural  Envy 

In  an  episode  of  the  popular  sitcom  Seinfeld  which  I  recently  saw  as  a  rerun, 
Elaine  is  dating  a  man  of  ambiguous  ethnicity.  Throughout  the  show,  she  tries  to 
determine  what  "race"  he  is.  In  one  scene,  a  white  couple  leaving  the  diner  looks  at  them 
with  distaste.  Elaine's  boyfiiend  says  "Did  you  hear  that?"  "God,  there  are  still  people 
who  have  a  problem  with  an  interracial  couple!"  Elaine  replies,  with  obvious  excitement, 
"Interracial?  Us?.  .  .Yes,  they're  upset  because  we  're  an  interracial  couple."  In  a  later 
scene,  operating  under  the  assumption  that  her  boyfi"iend  is  black,  while  alone  Elaine  refers 
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to  an  African  American  waitress  as  "sister."  When  the  waitress  is  surprised,  Elaine  says 
"It's  okay,  my  boyfriend's  black,"  and  then  "see,  here  he  is,"  as  her  boyfriend  enters  the 
diner.  The  waitress  then  asks  "i/e 's  black?"  In  turn,  the  boyfriend  asks  "I'm  blacks" 
Elaine  replies  that  he  had  said  that  they  were  an  interracial  couple,  so  she  concluded  he 
was  black.  The  boyfriend  responds  that  yes,  he  said  they  were  interracial,  because  you  're 
Hispanic."  Elaine  asks  "I  ami"  to  which  the  boyfriend  replies  "You're  not?"  Soon  after, 
Elaine  declares  "I  don't  think  we  should  be  talking  about  this."  The  boyfriend  asks 
woefully,  "So,  we're  just  a  couple  of  white  people?"  To  which  Elaine  replies,  also  with 
disappointment  "I  guess."  After  they  sit  dejectedly  for  a  few  seconds,  Elaine  asks, 
sounding  hopefiil  "So,  you  wanna  go  to  the  Gap?" 

This  vignette  is  an  apropos  example  of  the  attitudes  expressed  by  many  young 
whites  in  popular  culture  and  in  these  data.  For  Elaine  and  her  boyfiiend,  part  of  the 
attraction  they  have  for  each  other  is  because  they  believe  the  other  to  be  of  a  more 
"exotic"  race  than  "just"  white.  Elaine  even  believes  that  because  her  boyfriend  is  "black," 
she  has  gained  at  least  partial  entrance  into  "black  culture."  When  both  find  out  that  they 
are  "just  a  couple  of  white  people,"  they  are  at  first  disappointed,  but  then  somewhat 
comforted  by  the  realization  that  they  still  have  "the  Gap."  In  other  words,  whiteness  still 
reigns  in  consumer  culture. 

Some  autobiographers  openly  envy  what  they  perceive  as  the  cultures  of  people  of 
color.  Interestingly,  all  but  two  of  the  writers  who  expressed  cultural  envy  were  women. 
Additionally,  the  two  men's  envy  was  based  on  very  specific  things,  while  the  women's 
was  more  general.  One  young  man  expressed  a  sometime  wish  to  be  Jewish,  so  he  could 
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have  "good  parties,"  like  Bar  Mitzvahs.  The  other  noted  the  "athletic  ability"  of  African 
Americans  and  wished  he  could  play  basketball  as  well  as  his  African  American  friends, 
though  he  did  not  express  a  wish  to  be  African  American.  Several  women,  however,  write 
of  intense  envy  of  people  who  "have  culture."  For  example,  while  acknowledging  the 
privileges  of  whiteness,  Nina  thinks  it  would  be  "neat"  to  know  more  about  her  ethnic 
heritage: 

There  are  a  lot  of  perks  to  being  White  but  I  think  one  bad  thing,  for  me  at  least, 
would  be  heritage.  I  don't  really  know  much  about  where  my  ancestors  were  from. 
I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  neat  to  know  exactly  where  I  came  from  like 
Indian  people  or  African  or  Spanish  people.  Another  bad  thing  about  being  white  is 
not  having  any  ancient  traditions  or  customs  to  teach  my  children.  But  when  I  do 
have  children,  I  will  not  speak  negatively  about  other  races  in  front  of  them.  I  don't 
want  my  children  to  have  preconceived  notions  about  others,  I  want  them  to  form 
their  own  opinions. 

Nina  perceives  white  identity  primarily  in  terms  of  what  it  lacks.  Beyond  this  assessment, 
for  Nina  white  identity  entails  rules  of  what  one  is  not  supposed  to  do,  that  is,  "speak 
negatively  about  other  races."  Whiteness  itself  is  empty  of  content  except  for  a  mention  of 
unnamed  "perks." 

Marcy  expresses  sadness  regarding  her  lack  of  information  about  her  ethnic 
heritage: 

Knowing  what  I  know  now  about  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups  and  how  they 
are  really  proud  of  their  heritage  saddens  me.  It  saddens  me  because  when  I  look 
back  to  when  I  was  [a]  child  and  how  I  came  to  be  the  person  that  I  am,  I  realize 
that  my  family  never  talked  about  my  ethnic  heritage.  I  do  not  know  where  my 
ancestors  immigrated  from  and  I  do  not  have  anyone  I  could  ask.  So,  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  am  a  white  Anglo  Saxon  female. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  authors,  Marcy  believes  she  does  have  an  ethnic  heritage  with 

content,  but  she  does  not  have  access  to  any  information  about  it.  As  Alba  hypothesized 
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about  third  and  fourth  generation  white  ethnicity,  others  do  not  believe  they  have  any 

ethnic  heritage,  or  at  least  not  any  distinguishable  enough  from  a  general  "European 

American"  heritage  to  be  worthy  of  investigation  (Alba  1990).  Rianne  writes; 

As  I  reflect  on  my  life  experiences  with  race  and  ethnicity,  not  a  lot  of  particular 
k  '      instances  or  situations  come  to  mind.  Race  was  not  a  common  topic  of 

conversation  at  my  house.  My  ancestors  are  primarily  of  European  decent.  My 
father  once  mentioned  that  he  "has  some  Indian  in  him,"  but  that  is  as  far  as  that 
conversation  went.  As  a  child,  I  knew  that  my  grandparents  were  German,  Polish, 
Irish,  and  Native  American,  but  none  of  that  meant  a  thing  to  me.  My  father  would 
joke  with  us  about  how  we  should  not  claim  to  be  Polish  because  they  are 
stereotyped  as  ignorant. 

For  Rianne,  "ethnicity"  consists  only  of  adjectives  of  nationality  that  mean  little  to  her. 

One  woman,  Beth,  not  only  regrets  that  she  does  not  know  about  her  ethnic  heritage,  she 

seems  to  hold  herself  responsible  for  not  having  found  out;  "I  am  disappointed  in  myself 

for  not  knowing  about  my  relatives  or  never  ever  asking.  Many  minority  ethnic  and  racial 

groups  are  very  educated  on  their  personal  and  family  histories — something  I  know  very 

little  about."  Two  women,  Lori  and  Stephanie,  are  particularly  eloquent  in  writing  of  the 

what  they  construe  as  emptiness  of  whiteness  and  the  accompanying  envy  they  feel  for  the 

cultures  of  people  of  color.  Lori  discusses  her  family  background 

My  family  is  European.  My  Grandfather's  ancestors  were  Irish.  That  just  means  he 
got  toasted  for  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  developed  an  affinity  for  green.  My 
grandmother  on  my  real  father's  side  (he  died  before  I  was  bom)  once  told  me  that 
I  was  related  to  Chariemagne.  That  might  have  meant  something  except  that  at 
that  point  I  had  no  idea  who  he  was.  Is  my  worid  influenced  internally  because  of 
ethnicity?  Nope.  I  don't  celebrate  anything  that  isn't  inherently  "American"  or  have 
customs  that  I  have  to  explain.  Is  my  worid  influenced  externally?  I  think  so.  I 
have  no  idea  when  my  ancestors  came  over  on  the  boat  or  whether  they  owned 
slaves  or  what.  But  I  have  slowly  begun  to  see  privileges  that  I  have  because  I  am 
part  of  a  dominant  cuhure.  I  don't  have  to  wonder  if  glances  or  phrases  are  due  to 
my  ethnicity.  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  how  my  skin  will  speak  for  me  before  I 
open  my  mouth.  We  read  an  article  about  an  African  American  man  who  went  out 
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of  his  way  to  seem  less  threatening  to  white  people  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
making  strangers  nervous.  I  am  a  small,  white,  female.  I  couldn't  imagine  trying  to 
seem  less  threatening  to  anybody.  .  .  .In  a  country  whose  latest  fad  is  rediscovering 
their  roots,  I  am  grasping  at  straws.  There  are  people  who  could  not  shed  their 
ethnicity  no  matter  how  hard  they  might  try.  I  have  nothing  to  take  on  in  this 
category.  I  have  no  new  facet  to  add  to  my  identity.  Frankenberg  remarked  that  a 
number  of  women  feh  cultureless  because  they  were  white,  I'm  not  sure  if  I  feel 
this  way  or  not.  I  never  had  any  "specialty  dishes"  to  bring  on  cultural  awareness 
day.  I  feel  neutral,  plain  about  my  ethnicity.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  realized 
that  others  may  not  see  my  race  that  way.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  fit  into  the 
apple  pie,  girl  next  door,  American  backdrop.  My  last  name  is  "Smith."  It's  like 
"being  everybody  else."  Or  not. 

Lori  recognizes  that  whiteness  brings  her  privilege.  One  of  the  privileges  of  whiteness  that 

she  mentions  is  not  having  to  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  people  on  the  street.  Yet,  in  Lori's 

words,  one  can  read  some  envy  of  being  able  to  be  "threatening."  She  identifies  with  a 

course  reading  discussing  white  women's  feeling  "cultureless"  (Frankenberg  1993). 

Identifying  her  fiiistration  as  partially  a  product  of  a  new  societal  appreciation  for 

"culture,"  she  writes  that  she  has  no  "roots"  to  discover.  Instead,  she  is  "grasping  at 

straws."  With  some  humor,  she  adds  that  even  her  last  name  is  generically  American. 

Whiteness  is  often  described  as  being  the  "norm,"  but  Lori  constructs  this  as  being 

"neutral,  plain."  As  she  continues,  Lori's  autobiography  changes: 

My  mom  died  two  years  ago,  she  was  my  last  living  parent.  At  nineteen  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  identity  crisis  and  faced  with  realizations  most  people  don't  face 
until  they  start  families  of  their  own.  My  identity  was  rewritable.  .  .  .There  are 
certain  parts  of  who  I  am  that  I  will  never  know.  My  mother  was  adopted,  and 
she's  not  around  to  ask.  Do  I  feel  faceless?  I  did  for  awhile.  But  there  is  beauty  in 
finding  out  who  you  are  and  reflecting  on  where  you  came  from,  whether  that  is 
over  centuries  of  ancestry  or  since  you  were  five.  There  comes  a  point  in 
everyone's  life  when  they  have  to  weigh  the  validity  and  practicality  of  what  they 
have  been  taught.  I  might  trace  my  family  tree  someday,  but  I'm  in  no  rush.  There 
are  so  many  blanks  right  now  that  I  have  to  fill  in.  This  is  only  one  of  them. 
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After  Lori's  mother  died,  even  her  family  identity  was  in  question.  Although  Lori  may  not 
have  an  ethnic  option,  she  hopes  to  find  some  basis  on  which  to  "rewrite"  her  identity. 
Thinking  further  about  her  "culturelessness,"  Lori  begins  to  construct  an  "ethnic  option" 
for  herself 

Stephanie  also  writes  extensively  of  her  envy  of  the  cultures  of  other  groups: 

I  do  remember  having  friends  that  were  of  different  races  than  myself,  though,  and 
I  still  do  now  and  I  have  never  seen  them  as  different  in  a  derogatory  way,  only 
more  interesting  than  myself  As  a  white  person  I  feel  that  I  identify  myself  more  in 
racial  terms.  It  is  hard  to  speak  about  my  race  and  myself  without  mentioning  other 
races  as  well.  .  .  .When  I  think  of  my  life,  I  am  almost  disappointed  that  I  do  not 
have  more  culture  in  my  heritage.  Being  bom  in  the  United  States  to  white  parents 
also  bom  here  is  almost  boring  to  me.  I  have  fiiends  from  Nicaragua  and  France 
and  when  they  speak  of  their  country  and  cultural  heritage  I  find  it  extremely 
fascinating.  They  have  different  holidays,  different  customs  and  religions  and 
different  meals  that  their  family  prepares.  Society  is  too  quick  to  take  these  cultural 
identities  and  tum  them  into  problems.  These  identities  should  be  celebrated  and 
acknowledged  as  things  that  make  us  individual.  What  some  people  know  as  a 
result  of  their  racial  and  ethnic  upbringing  could  benefit  those  that  are  not  aware 
of  such  things  and  help  build  up  a  societal  bond  vnth  everyone. 

Here  Stephanie  constructs  difference  not  as  problematic,  but  as  something  to  celebrate. 

Interestingly,  she  asserts  that  cultural  identities,  which  would  seem  to  place  people  as  part 

of  a  group,  "make  us  individual."  Thus,  she  linguistically  connects  individualism  with 

cultural  identity.  Like  most  whites,  Stephanie  omits,  in  her  constmction  of  difference,  that 

just  as  what  other  ethnicities  do  is  "different"  to  her,  what  her  family  does  as  white  middle 

class  Americans  is  "different"  to  others.  Whiteness  is  probably  not  as  empty  of  content 

fi-om  their  perception  as  it  seems  to  her. 

Stephanie  in  some  ways  romanticizes  the  culture  of  her  fiiends.  She  considers  them 

"more  interesting"  than  herself,  and  she  is  "disappointed"  that  she  was  born  in  the  United 
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States  to  white  parents,  a  status  she  finds  "boring."  One  might  say  that  this  cultural  envy  is 
the  pinnacle  of  white  privilege:  not  only  do  white  people  receive  social  and  economic 
privileges  for  being  white,  they  also  may  have  the  audacity  to  ignore  them  and  even  to  be 
resentful  of  their  status  as  part  of  the  dominant  group.  While  indeed  it  is  because  of  their 
dominant  position  that  these  white  young  people  are  able  to  construct  whiteness  more  as  a 
liability  than  a  privilege,  their  doing  so  marks  a  significant  shift  fi-om  the  attitudes  of  white 
people  in  the  generations  immediately  preceding  them.  Rarely  would  a  person  in  those 
generations  have  spoken  of  being  "disappointed"  to  have  been  bom  white  in  the  United 
States.  As  stated  in  the  familiar  American  phrase,  used  as  early  as  1854  to  determine  who 
was  eligible  to  vote,  for  past  generations  there  has  been  nothing  better  than  to  be  "fi-ee, 
white,  and  twenty-one"  in  the  United  States.  The  social  construction  of  whiteness  has 
shifted  in  this  generation  such  that  whiteness  no  longer  seems  to  be  as  rewarding  as  it  once 
did. 

Later,  Stephanie  tells  what  little  she  knows  of  her  ethnic  heritage: 

All  that  I  know  about  my  heritage  is  what  country  my  parent's  family  originated 
fi-om.  My  father  is  Dutch  and  German,  I  think,  and  my  mother  is  French  and 
American  Indian.  Beyond  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  family  heritage.  My 
family  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  so  long  that  that  is  our  heritage.  We  do  not 
speak  any  other  languages  in  the  home  and  we  do  not  have  any  unusual  customs  or 
celebrations.  We  practice  the  Christian  religion  and  celebrate  such  holidays  as 
Christmas  and  Easter. 

Nadia  believes  that  knowing  about  one's  ethnicity  can  help  ease  racial  tensions.  She  writes 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  I  have  learned  is  that  it  is  crucial  to  educate  our 
children  at  an  earlier  age  about  race  and  ethnicity.  I  really  wished  that  I  had  been 
more  knowledgeable  about  who  I  am  and  where  I  came  from.  Even  now  I  still 
don't  know  all  that  much  about  where  I  came  from,  I  had  to  do  some  searching  just 
for  the  information  that  I  gave  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  just  seems  like  I 
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should  have  known  a  lot  more  before  now.  I  truly  believe  that  when  someone  is 
totally  secure  and  confident  with  who  he  or  she  is  and  where  he  or  she  is  from  it  is 
much  easier  to  accept  others  that  are  not  like  you.  That  is  why  when  I  have 
children  I  want  them  to  understand  their  heritage  and  where  they  are  from  and 
understand  that  everyone  is  different  and  is  an  individual  so  do  not  feel  threatened 
by  others  that  are  not  like  you.  I  strongly  feel  that  if  we  start  this  as  early  as 
elementary  school  our  future  would  be  much  brighter  in  racial  terms.  I  can't  even 
remember  taking  any  kind  of  class  in  high  school  that  encouraged  the  importance 
of  your  ethnicity.  The  sad  thing  is  this  class  is  probably  the  first  class  that  even 
suggested  learning  more  about  your  ethnicity  and  that  of  others.  When  I  look  back 
upon  my  education  it  seems  so  shallow  that  we  would  not  have  to  learn  more 
about  race  and  ethnicity. 

As  Nadia  suggests,  one  might  speculate  that  were  white  children  to  know  about  their 

ethnic  background,  it  might  cause  them  to  see  whiteness  as  less  generic  and  thus  less 

normative.  In  other  words,  if  white  ethnicity  rather  than  white  racial  identity  were  the 

focus  for  them,  they  would  perhaps  see  that  they  can  construct  themselves  as  "different," 

also.  In  the  following  section,  one  can  see  that  young  whites  who  do  know  something  of 

their  ethnic  heritage,  who  have  salient  ethnicity,  are  more  likely  to  tell  stories  of  "me" 

rather  than  only  stories  of  "them." 

Ethnic  Whiteness 

Some  respondents  who  know  nothing  about  their  ethnicity  attempt  to  construct  an 
ethnic  heritage  through  "tourist  ethnicity,"  that  is  by  appropriating  elements  of  other 
cultures  to  create  one's  own.  A  few  autobiographies  include  passages  that  indicate  some 
knowledge  of  the  author's  ethnic  heritage.  For  those  who  have  some  perception  of  an 
ethnic  identity,  it  seems  to  serve  to  "fill  in,"  to  some  degree,  the  emptiness  of  whiteness. 
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Some  present  their  ethnicity  as  "usable,"  though  not  in  a  frequent  manner.  Less  than  ten 
autobiographies  included  discussions  of  white  ethnicity  that  is  salient  in  a  person's 
everyday  life. 
Tourist  Ethnicity    '  i  - 

In  her  essay  entitled  "Eating  the  Other"(1992)  bell  hooks  discusses  "cultural 
tourism,"  which  she  describes  as  the  tendency  of  some  white  people,  lacking  a  sense  of 
their  own  culture,  to  appropriate  the  cultures  of  people  of  color.  This  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  taken  a  new  form  in  recent  years,  particularly  with  young  whites'  consumption  of 
the  music  and  "street  culture"  of  African  Americans.  As  in  the  Seinfeld  episode  discussed 
above,  this  topic  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  popular  culture,  though  still  only  rarely. 
For  example,  a  fihn  titled  "Black  and  White,"  due  to  be  released  soon  after  the  completion 
of  this  dissertation,  deals  with  this  issue.  Set  in  New  York  City,  the  film  utilizes  big  name 
movie  stars  and  "follows  a  group  of  white,  privileged,.  .  teens  and  their  reckless 
fascination  with  uptown  hip-hop  culture."  According  to  the  films'  website,  "Before  long, 
everyone  wants  something  from  everyone  else.  .  until  it  is  clear  that  nobody  is  who  they 
seem  to  be"  (http://www.blackandwhitefilm.comy  Although  the  film  was  not  yet  available 
for  analysis  at  the  time  this  was  written,  from  these  statements  it  seems  that  while  asking 
the  interesting  question  that  blares  in  the  film's  trailer  and  on  its  website,  "What  Happens 
When  You  Mix  It  Up?",  the  film  is  likely  to  equate  whiteness  and  blackness  by  insinuating 
that  while  "we"  as  whites  do  have  something  "they"  want  (capitalistic  power),  "they"  also 
have  something  "we"want:  "culture."  Thus,  both  groups  are  equally  capable  of  mistreating 
one  another. 
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At  least  one  respondent  wrote  about  white  consumption  of  African  American 
"culture,"  suggesting  that  it  is  a  sign  of  increasing  racial  harmony.  Some  observers  of  pop 
culture  also  believe  this  crossover  can  be  positive.  For  example,  race  theorist  Giroux 
remarks 

'Hip  hop  is  the  only  popular  culture  that  takes  seriously  the  relationship  between 
race  and  democracy  in  America.  This  music  has  had  a  grip  on  white  kids  for  1 5  to 
20  years,  and  everybody  calls  it  pathology  and  that's  that.  Are  all  these  white  kids 
just  idiots  who  are  being  duped  and  manipulated  by  the  record  industry?  Who  is 
cynical  and  arrogant  enough  to  believe  that?  Sure,  some  kids  are  just  latching  onto 
the  moronic  gangsta  elements,  but  the  vast  majority  are  caught  in  some  middle 
space  where  they're  trying  to  figure  themselves  out'  (quoted  in  Aaron  1999:72). 

Charles  Aaron,  a  writer  for  Spin  magazine,  observes  that  "millions  of  white  kids  are 

defining  themselves  through  nonwhite  culture"  (1999:69).  However,  Aaron  believes  there 

to  be  various  ways  in  which  this  is  done.  According  to  him,  at  least  one  of  these  can  be 

considered  disrespectful  to  African  American  culture: 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  classic  'white  homeboy'  routine-acting  a  fool  in 
daddy's  car.  .  .Sadly,  this  phenomenon  has  become  the  definitive  prototype  and 
enduring  mass-media  cliche'.  It  has  also  led  to  the  widespread  use  of  the  word 
wigger-Zi  nasty  slurring  of  the  epithet  "white  nigger."  Wigger,  like  "nigger  lover" 
during  the  civil  rights  era,  was  first  used  by  whites  who  objected  to  other  whites 
embracing  black  culture.  Now  it's  also  used  by  whites  who  embrace  black  culture 
to  call  out  [reprimand]  other  whites  who  defame  black  culture  (1999:69). 

Aaron  quotes  white  hip  hop  producer,  Jamie  Meline,  on  this  point: 

'When  people  ask  me  about  being  white  in  hip-hop,  I  tell  them,  "Look,  you  can't 
pretend."  The  reason  a  lot  of  white  people  play  themselves  and  just  get  it  wrong  is 
that  they  have  the  arrogance  to  think  that  they  can  identify  with  the  experience  of 
the  black  man  or  woman  in  America;  not  just  empathize  with  it,  but  feel  it.  And 
you  can't  go  there.  Otherwise,  you're  sabotaging  and  belittling  the  experiences  of 
the  people  you  claim  to  love'  (quoted  in  Aaron  1999:71). 
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The  author  himself  worries  that  "white  hip-hop  kids'  familiarity  with  black  pop  culture 
tends  to  give  them  a  false  sense  of  familiarity  with,  and  knowledge  about,  black  people" 
(73).  Further,  Aaron  recognizes  that 

[t]here  are  real  social  problems  that  hip-hop  will  never  touch.  In  1996,  the  typical 
black  household  had  a  net  worth  of  $4,500,  one-tenth  that  of  the  average  white 
household;  poverty  among  black  children  is  at  40  percent;  young  black  males  are 
murdered  at  a  still  startling  rate-1 1 1  per  100,000,  according  to  1995  figures.  All  of 
which  puts  impassioned  white  hip-hop-heads  in  an  odd  position  (1999:71). 

Still,  the  overall  tone  of  Aaron's  essay,  which  is  based  on  his  conversations  with  many 

race  theorists  as  well  as  hip  hop  artists  and  producers,  is  that  not  only  is  racial  "crossover" 

inevitable  in  the  coming  century,  but,  quoting  from  an  interview  with  pop  culture  author 

William  Wimsatt 

'In  general,  I  think  it's  a  great  thing  for  white  kids  to  get  into  hip-hop.  It's  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  my  life.  It  caused  me  to  look  at  the  worid  in  a  whole  new 
light.  America  is  such  a  racially  charged  place  that  white  people  are  afraid  to  mess 
up.  Our  biggest  fear  is  being  embarrassed.  We're  scared  of  making  a  racial  faux 
pas.  I  want  to  make  it  OK  to  mess  up;  I  sure  made  my  share  of  messes.  I  mean, 
why  are  we  trying  to  convey  to  the  worid  that  we  know  what  we're  doing?  We 
need  to  start  fi-om  scratch  and  mess  up  a  lot!'  (quoted  in  Aaron  1999:73). 

While  it  may  indeed  be  beneficial  for  whites  to  be  less  concerned  with  appearing  to  be 

non-racist  by  simply  never  confi-onting  race,  this  solution  by  itself  rests  on  the  assumption 

that  racism  is  a  matter  of  individual  discomfort  between  whites  and  people  of  color.  The 

economic  aspects  of  white  enjoyment  of  hip  hop  culture  must  also  be  addressed  in  a 

context  of  the  structural  racism  still  operating  in  the  U.S. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  others,  such  as  bell  hooks,  have  harshly  criticized  what 

they  believe  to  be  white  appropriation  of  the  cultures  of  people  of  color.  Ralph  Ellison 

wrote  the  following  about  this  phenomenon 
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What,  by  the  way,  is  one  to  make  of  a  white  youngster  who,  with  a  transistor  radio 
screaming  a  Stevie  Wonder  tune  glued  to  his  ear,  shouts  racial  epithets  at  black 
youngsters  trying  to  swim  at  a  public  beach?  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998:202). 

In  her  1995  work.  Codes  of  Conduct,  cultural  critic  Karla  Holloway  argues 

Musicologist  Martha  Bayles  goes  so  far  as  to  allege  that  a  rap  like  Ice  T's 
notorious  'Cop  Killer'  isn't  rap  at  all,  'but  heavy  metal  marketed  to  white 
suburbanites  who  like  to  dress  black  and  play  at  rage.'  Although  I  think  Bayles  has 
the  association  (to  heavy  metal)  wrong,  I  believe  she  has  gotten  the  economics 
exactly  right.  An  'exchange'  market  in  this  era  of  superficially  exchanged  identities 
means  white  youth  can  harness  the  veneer  of  a  popular  black  imagery,  .and 
assume  a  vicarious  cultural  difference  without  ever  having  to  face  the 
consequences  and  the  real-life  dangers  of  being  culturally  different  from  the 
endorsed  (i.e.  economically  empowered)  white  identity  (1995:121,  emphasis 
added). 

By  itself,  use  of  the  culture  of  people  of  color  by  whites  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
personal  antiracism  or  even  non-racism  on  the  part  of  white  people.  However,  when  that 
use  is  coupled  with  a  disregard  of  the  structural  conditions  of  race  that  still  privilege 
whiteness  and  disadvantage  people  of  color,  it  may  serve  to  convince  whites  further  that 
the  problems  of  inequality  in  the  U.S.  are  all  but  solved. 

The  autobiographies  indicate  that  young  whites  may  resent  people  of  color  for 
"having"  culture,  it  is  certainly  possible  for  them  to  enjoy  the  cultural  work  of  people  of 
color,  whether  it  be  musical,  athletic,  or  theatrical,  while  still  harboring  negative  attitudes 
towards  them.  Whatever  her  other  attitudes  toward  people  of  color,  Rachel's  description 
of  them  serving  as  "landmarks"  in  her  life  is  suggestive  of  the  type  of  cultural  tourism  bell 
hooks  describes: 

Looking  back  upon  my  past,  I  can  recall  three  "landmark"  incidents  or 
relationships  that  helped  progressed  my  racial  and  ethnic  awareness.  Although,  at 
the  time,  as  with  most  life  experiences,  I  didn't  understand  or  realize  what  kind  of 
overall  picture  was  being  painted.  My  first  "landmark"  was  when  I  was  young  and 
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in  middle  school,  my  best  friend  was  from  Puerto  Rico.  His  name  is  Carlos  and  he 
has  a  twin  brother,  named  Victor.  I  was  actually,  very  good  friends  with  the  both 
of  them.  .  .  we  still  communicate  through  emails.  I  remember  wondering  what 
their  family  was  like,  because  in  the  years  that  I  knew  them,  I  never  once  went  into 
their  house.  .  .  .My  second  "landmark"  was  when  I  was  in  high  school  and  I  had  a 
part  time  job  at  a  local  McDonald's.  I  loved  it.  .  .  My  fondest  memories  of  my 
time  at  McDonald's  were  of  the  experiences  and  conversations  1  had  with  many  of 
the  African  American  girls.  They  loved  to  talk  and  were  also  very  quick  to  defend 
themselves  or  fight  for  what  they  felt  was  right.  I  think  that  aggressiveness  is  part 
of  their  race  because  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  African  Americans  have  had  to 
go  through  in  the  past.  I  give  them  credit  for  talking  to  me  and  being  honest  about 
their  race  and  beliefs.  They  used  to  dance  and  sing  to  some  of  the  music  at  work 
and  I  would  "get  into  it"  every  now  and  then,  which  they  just  loved.  I  almost  feh 
that  I  was  trying  to  be  like  them  and  putting  of  a  false  impression  of  myself  Yet,  in 
actuality,  I  was  just  trying  to  have  fun  with  my  friends.  Right  now,  in  college,  my 
closest  tie  to  someone  of  a  different  race  or  ethnicity  and  my  third  "landmark,"  is  a 
real  good  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  is  Raquel.  She  is  from  Puerto  Rico  and  loves 
to  talk  about  her  racial  and  ethnic  background.  I  learn  something  new  from  her 
everyday.  .  .  .She  is  actually  going  to  live  with  me  in  the  fall  and  I  have  no 
apprehensions  over  that.  At  first,  I  thought  I  might,  but  then  I  got  real.  The  cool 
thing  about  having  relationships  with  people  of  different  race  and  ethnicity  other 
than  your  own  is  that  you  can  learn  so  much  from  them.  .  .  .Although,  I  have  had  a 
few  special  fiiends  of  different  race  and  ethnicity,  the  majority  of  my  friends  and  of 
my  relationships,  has  been  the  same  race  and  ethnicity  as  mine. 

Although  it  is  commendable  that  Rachel  attempts  to  learn  about  other  cultures,  she  forges 

relationships  with  people  of  color  based  more  on  what  she  gains  from  them,  in  the  form  of 

knowledge,  fian,  or  other  benefits,  based  on  her  often  romanticized  vision  of  them. 

Constructing  herself  as  "learner,"  and  racial  others  as  "teachers,"  she  is  a  passive  recipient 

of  "culture,"  except  for  instances  when  she  sings  and  dances  for  the  entertainment  of  the 

women  at  McDonald's.  In  fact,  the  singing  and  dancing  is  done  in  imitation  of  African 

Americans,  reminiscent  of  a  minstrel  show,  and  thus  still  shares  nothing  of  her  own 

identity  with  them.  Instead,  Rachel  has  constructed  a  tourist  identity.  An  underlying 
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assumption  in  this  type  of  identity  is  that  because  whiteness  is  normative,  it  cannot  be 

shared  in  the  way  that  "otherness"  can.  Thus  people  of  color  serve  may  as  "landmarks," 

while  primary  friendships  are  v^th  other  whites. 

For  another  woman,  a  move  to  New  York  City  sparks  a  period  of  cultural  tourism: 

Graduation  came  and  went  and  we  were  off  on  our  separate  ways.  College  was  not 
part  of  my  future  plans,  but  pursuing  my  dancing  career  in  Manhattan  was.  This 
was  the  biggest  culture  shock  of  my  life!  .  .  .  .1  was  amazed  at  my  surroundings; 
sidewalks  crowded  with  people,  the  different  smells  coming  from  the  street 
vendors,  tall  buildings  that  never  ended,  stores  and  shops  galore,  and  the  prospect 
of  me  living  among  all  this  was  frightening,  but  exciting.  For  the  first  time,  my 
worid  as  I  was  accustomed  to  seeing  it  suddenly  grew  to  include  people  of  diverse 
racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds.  With  time,  my  fear  of  the  unknown  started  to 
diminish  and  I  found  myself  venturing  out  to  discover  the  uniqueness  this  city  had 
to  offer.  Washington  Square  Park  was  my  first  discovery.  I  would  find  a  bench 
under  a  shady  tree  and  there  I  would  sit  and  watch  all  the  people.  I  was 
mesmerized  by  all  the  different  languages  I  heard  being  spoken  and  curious  about 
the  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  backgrounds  of  the  people  that  I  was  watching.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  I  actually  began  to  think  about  my  own  ethnic  background. 
Everybody  that  I  encountered  seemed  to  be  so  intriguing  to  me,  and  I  felt  plain  and 
boring.  Looking  back  I  probably  stood  out  more  than  I  thought,  considering  I'm  a 
five  foot  eleven  and  a  half  white  giri  who  at  the  time  looked  like  I  just  got  done 
milking  the  cows  back  on  the  farm.  I  was  very  fortunate  to  experience  first  hand 
what  the  word  "melting  pot"  really  meant.  But  within  this  melting  pot  you  can  still 
find  enclaves  like  "Little  Italy"  and  "China  Town,"  where  you're  able  to  see  that 
their  ethnic  identity  is  still  a  major  part  of  who  they  are.  Living  in  New  York 
among  all  these  different  people  taught  me  a  lesson  in  tolerance.  I  became  to 
realize  that  there  is  not  one  ideal  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  group  that  is  better  than 
the  other,  but  thinking  that  you  are,  is  the  motive  behind  all  the  worid's  conflicts. 

Elaine  first  feels  fear  in  response  to  all  the  unknowns  of  the  city,  and  then  this  fear  shifts  to 

a  sense  of  curiosity.  Unlike  Rachel,  Elaine's  tourism  does  lead  her  to  question  her  own 

ethnicity.  Like  many  others,  she  feels  her  background  is  "boring,"  but  in  contrast,  Elaine 

realizes  that  others  may  construe  her  as  "different,"  she  may  stand  out.  Thus  to  some 

degree,  Elaine  turns  the  gaze  from  the  Other  to  herself  Still,  she  primarily  constructs  her 
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trip  to  New  York  more  in  terms  of  what  she  gets  to  "experience  first  hand"  than  in  terms 
of  self-discovery,  which  may  be  an  artifact  of  this  first-hand  experience.  In  fact,  she  writes 
as  though  the  primary  lesson  she  learns  as  a  result  of  living  in  New  York  is  in  "tolerance." 

"Tolerance"  is  a  word  used  in  recent  years  as  almost  a  mantra  for  politicians  and 
other  activists  attempting  to  promote  "diversity,"  and  has  become  part  of  dominant 
societal  discourses  of  race.  A  glaring  problem  with  "tolerance"  as  a  goal  for  our 
increasingly  diverse  society  is  that  it  leaves  whiteness  as  the  norm,  and  suggests  that  white 
people  are  the  arbiters  of  who  is  tolerable,  or  acceptable.  Additionally,  "tolerance" 
suggests  that  people  of  color  are  to  be  "tolerated,"  or  in  layman's  terms  "put  up  with," 
rather  than  included  or  appreciated.  This  word,  and  other  words  and  phrases  that  make  up 
discourses  of  diversity  have  become  part  of  the  raw  material  with  which  white  identities 
are  constructed  (as  discussed  in  chapter  three). 
Usable  Ethnicity 

Some  respondents  have  a  conception  of  an  ethnic  identity,  and  cling  to  it  for  a 
sense  of  "usable"  identity.  These  know  much  less  about  their  ethnic  heritage  than  the  five 
with  salient  ethnicity,  below,  but  use  what  little  they  do  know  in  their  identity  work.  Their 
ethnicity  does  not  play  a  major  role  in  their  everyday  lives  in  terms  of  their  activities,  but 
they  have  utilized  it  in  their  self-conceptions.  This  type  of  ethnicity  most  closely  resembles 
that  described  by  Gans  as  "symbolic  ethnicity"  (1979),  and  by  Alba  as  the  privatization  of 
ethnicity  (1990).  Any  traditions  the  respondents  link  to  a  sense  of  "ethnicity"  are  symbolic 
in  that  they  do  not  affect  the  respondents'  everyday  lives.  They  are  also  more  family-linked 
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than  ethnic  group-linked.  This  type  of  ethnicity  is  "usable,"  in  that  it  can  be  called  forth  for 

various  narrative  and  experiential  purposes  by  white  respondents. 

Rachel  uses  her  Scandinavian  heritage  for  a  specific  purpose: 

Although  I  have  a  wide  range  of  ethnic  backgrounds,  the  one  I  identify  most  v^th 
is  Scandinavian,  which  encompasses  all  of  Norway,  Finland  and  Sweden.  Although 
it's  kind  of  off  the  subject,  thinking  about  myself  as  Scandinavian  often  helps  my 
self-esteem.  I  often  fall  into  the  desire  to  want  what  the  society  sees  as  attractive, 
which  are  women  who  are  quite  thin.  Yet,  knowing  my  ethnicity,  I  understand  that 
my  body  fi-ame  and  structure,  as  a  Scandinavian  is  buih  much  more  strong  than 
other  ethnicity's.  It's  physically  impossible  for  me  to  be  what  society  defines  as 
"attractive."  My  sister  has  always  been  embarrassed  by  her  "thunder-thighs,"  as 
most  Scandinavians  are  accustomed  to  having,  but  I  take  pride  in  mine.  My  thighs 
are  the  one  aspect  of  me  that  I  really  feel  exemplifies  my  ethnicity.  My  family  was 
never  real  big  on  talking  about  race  and  ethnicity.  Although,  overall,  we  never 
really  talked  much  about  such  things  that  other  people  see  as  important.  .We 
have  a  good  time  together  and  never  needed  to  discuss  such  topics  as  race, 
ethnicity,  politics  or  the  such. 

Rachel's  family  does  not  usually  discuss  weighty  matters  such  as  race  and  ethnicity, 

preferring  instead  to  have  "a  good  time  together."  Such  topics  are  constructed  as  not 

pleasant  to  discuss.  Still,  Rachel  has  found  a  purpose  for  her  distant  Scandinavian  heritage. 

Rachel  insulates  herself  fi-om  the  damage  to  her  self-esteem  that  not  meeting  the  physical 

ideal  for  women  in  this  culture  might  bring  by  believing  that  Scandinavian  women  have  a 

tendency  toward  having  "thunder  thighs."  Thus,  she  constructs  this  physical  characteristic 

as  an  inborn  trait,  relieving  herself  of  the  anxiety  that  personal  responsibility  for  it  might 

entail. 

Sandra,  who  has  a  son  with  her  Latino  husband,  weighs  the  possible  benefits  of  his 

claiming  a  "white"  versus  a  "Spanish"  identity: 

One  day  Dillon  came  home  and  told  his  daddy  "I'm  Spanish!"  Jim  came  and  told 
me  what  he  had  said.  My  response  was  "Well,  kind  of"  I  was  surprised  that  the 
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teachers  at  his  Pre-school  were  classifying  him  as  Spanish  when  my  husband  and  I 
have  been  calling  him  "white."  My  mother  calls  Dillon  her  "Spanish  baby"  and  calls 
my  sister's  kids  the  "Italian  babies."  She  only  does  that  because  she  thinks  it  gives 
them  a  more  interesting  ethnic  identity  than  just  being  called  "white."  I  have 
noticed  that  when  Dillon  displays  erratic  behavior  she  will  say  "Oh  that's  because 
he  has  Spanish  blood  in  him.  "  Latino  people  have  often  been  stereotyped  to  be 
violent,  lazy,  and  passionate.  I  am  not  sure  if  Dillon  should  be  classified  as  "white" 
or  Latino.  Dillon  is  not  being  raised  in  a  Latino  culture,  and  does  not  live  near  an 
enclave  of  Latino  people,  so  maybe  he  is  "white."  Maybe  when  he  is  older  he  will 
choose  the  "ethnic  option"  and  choose  to  check  the  Hispanic  or  Latino  box  on  an 
application  like  people  who  now  claim  to  be  Native  American. 

Sandra  understands  that  while  most  whites  may  not  have  a  real  ethnic  option,  her  son,  in 

being  biracial,  does.  However,  her  dilemma  as  a  parent  is  evident.  While  her  son's  Latino 

background  can  be  a  source  of  exoticism,  that  may  appeal  to  some  whites,  it  can  also  be 

used  to  explain  certain  behaviors  as  stereotypical  for  Latinos  generally.  Further,  she 

worries  that  if  Dillon  chooses  a  Latino  identity,  because  he  does  not  live  near  other  Latino 

people,  that  identity  will  not  have  support.  Dillon's  ethnicity  will  be  "usable,"  but  Sandra 

realizes  that  it  can  be  put  to  different  "uses,"  and  that  sometimes  the  choice  of  how  it  will 

be  "used"  is  made  by  others. 

Another  woman,  Nadine,  chooses  to  construct  a  partially  Native  American 

background  because  of  her  belief  in  the  certain  character  traits  of  Native  Americans: 

Several  years  ago  while  going  through  some  pictures,  I  found  a  very  old  picture  of 
an  old  woman  dressed  in  a  "pioneer"  type  outfit  but  with  beadwork  on  her  shirt 
and  a  very  "Indian"  look.  My  mother  told  me  this  was  my  great  grandmother,  who 
was  of  the  Iroquois  Nation,  a  group  that  originated  in  the  Canadian-Northeastern 
America  region.  This  was  news  to  me,  I  had  never  thought  of  myself  as  being 
Indian  before.  Now  I  was  finding  out  in  my  twenties  that  I  was  part  Indian.  I  had 
always  felt  that  the  Native  American  had  been  given  a  raw  deal.  .  .  .1  had  always 
had  a  better  opinion  of  Indians  than  whites.  This  could  be  one  reason  why  I  never 
considered  myself  "White,"or  I  could  be  seeing  this  after-the-fact.  Although  I  still 
put  down  "White"  whenever  I  have  to  fill  in  anything  to  do  with  race,  I  do  know 
my  younger  cousins  have  tried  to  get  Native  American  scholarships.  I  feel  this  is 
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wrong  as  the  purpose  of  these  scholarships  was  for  disadvantaged  people  living  on 
reservations,  not  for  people  looking  for  a  free  ride,  they  do  not  need  the  money. 

Nadine  criticizes  her  cousins  for  using  their  Native  American  heritage  for  economic  gain. 

However,  she  apparently  receives  some  psychological  satisfaction  from  thinking  of  herself 

as  "part  Indian."  Realizing  she  could  be  remembering  things  differently  due  to  her  new 

identification,  Nadine  asserts  that  she  never  "considered  [her] self 'White'"  before.  For 

Nadine,  an  ethnic  identification  serves  as  an  explanation  for  her  previous  feelings  about 

being  white. 

Three  respondents  identify  as  Irish  or  Scottish/Irish,  using  that  identification  as  a 

basis  for  recreational  activities.  Nathan  writes 

I  believe  that  I  define  myself  equally  in  racial  and  ethnic  terms.  Although  I  speak 
more  of  my  Irish  heritage  than  about  being  white.  If  describing  myself  I  would  say 
that  I  am  of  Irish  descent.  I  know  that  my  great  grandparents  came  over  from 
Ireland  to  Boston.  They  are  from  County  Cork  in  Ireland  and  I  hope  to  visit  there 
someday.  I  think  that  my  heritage  and  race  are  important  to  me,  but  I  believe  it  is 
stronger  to  other  groups.  It  seems  to  me  that  blacks  and  Hispanics  have  a  more 
unifying  group  culture  than  do  whites.  Being  a  white  male  is  not  troubling  to  me  in 
any  way  that  I  can  think  of  I  guess  it  is  rewarding  because  I  have  the  so  called 
"white  privilege".  I  do  guess  that  this  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  society,  but  it  is 
slowly  disappearing.  .  .  .My  Irish  heritage  has  always  been  a  large  part  of  my 
family.  Saint  Patrick's  Day  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  holiday  in  my  household 
each  year.  We  exchange  cards  and  gifts  and  have  good  times.  I  have  been  instilled 
with  pride  of  my  heritage. 

Although  he  realizes  that  people  of  color  have  stronger  ethnic  identification,  Nathan 

describes  his  Irish  heritage  as  a  "large  part  of  [his]  family."  However,  beyond  celebrating 

St.  Patrick's  Day  with  gifts,  and  paying  some  attention  to  the  conflict  in  Ireland,  Nathan 
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does  not  write  of  any  other  specific  ways  his  ethnicity  impacts  his  life.  His  use  of  this 
ethnicity  is  primarily  symbolic  yet  he  still  constructs  it  as  important  to  him.  Similarly,  Seth 
writes  the  following: 

My  racial  and  ethnic  background  does  not  make  me  any  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  occurrences  in  other  parts  of  the  worid  and  in  other  cultures.  My  background 
has  however  made  me  interested  in  the  history  of  my  culture.  I  am  proud  to  be 
Scottish  but  it  is  more  for  fun  and  heritage  than  any  serious  set  of  beliefs. 

Perhaps  realizing  that  for  people  of  other  ethnicities,  identification  is  more  "serious,"  Seth 

says  that  his  interest  is  more  for  "fiin."  Still,  he  does  feel  "proud  to  be  Scottish." 

Another  respondent,  Briana,  points  out  that  white  ethnicity  is  in  part  constructed 

by  institutional  formats,  that  do  not  give  whites  an  "ethnic  option."  Briana  recognizes  the 

institutional  role  in  personal  "racial  formations"  (Omi  and  Winant  1986). 

I  have  always  described  myself  through  racial  terms.  However,  I  think  this  is  due  in 
part  to  the  societal  structure  of  race.  In  describing  myself,  I  would  not  say,  "I  am  a 
Scotch-Irish  female."  Instead,  I  would  say  "I  am  a  white  female."  My  racial 
identity  is  not  the  most  important  aspect  of  my  personality.  .  .  .1  believe  this  is  an 
example  of  how  much  society  emphasizes  race.  In  fact,  there  is  only  a  "white"  box 
for  me  to  check,  not  a  "Scotch-Irish"  box. 

Later,  she  writes  of  the  role  she  believes  her  ethnicity  has  played  in  creating  her  identity: 

My  ethnic  heritage  is  mainly  Scotch-Irish.  However,  I  am  a  mixture  of  Welsh, 
Dutch,  and  some  English.  .  .  Most  of  my  ancestors  migrated  fi-om  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  They  moved  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  primarily  the 
Appalachians.  Growing  up,  my  Scotch-Irish  heritage  was  not  emphasized,  though, 
as  I  grew  older,  I  began  reading  about  my  heritage.  I  realized  that  a  lot  of  my 
personality,  family  life,  and  the  way  in  which  I  did  things  emulated  the  Scotch-Irish 
background.  .  .  .There  are  several  things  that  my  ethnic  heritage  has  affected.  The 
Scotch-Irish,  .  had  large  gatherings  that  involved  music  and  dance.  I  have  a  deep 
love  for  singing  and  dance.  My  family  and  I  travel  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  sing.  This  type  of  singing  is  known  as  Sacred  Harp,  also  known  as  shaped  note 
singing.  Some  of  the  tunes  in  the  book  were  written  by  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
writers.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  years  that  I  realized  that  this  love 
for  singing  was  part  of  my  heritage.  The  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  were 
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conservative  people.  Strangely  enough,  I  am  registered  as  a  Republican.  I  also 
consider  myself  a  moderate  conservative  on  most  political  issues.  My  religious 
affiliation  comes  from  my  ancestors  as  well.  The  Welsh  churches  existed  prior  to 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  still  exist  today.  As  a  result,  I  am  a  member  of  a 
Primitive  Baptist  church.  It  was  not  until  recently  that  I  understood  that  my  views, 
and  many  of  my  parents'  views,  probably  came  unintentionally  from  Scotch-Irish 
heritage.  Once  I  polished  up  on  my  family's  heritage,  I  began  to  understand  many 
aspects  of  my  personality. 

Prior  to  reading  about  her  Scottish/Irish  heritage,  Briana  did  not  connect  certain  aspects  of 

her  personality,  such  as  her  love  of  music,  her  conservatism,  and  her  religious  affiliation. 

After  reading  about  her  chosen  ethnicity,  she  is  able  to  foreground  these  characteristics  as 

ethnically-linked.  Personal  characteristics  are  used  to  confirm  an  ethnic  identification, 

which  in  turn  is  used  to  construct  fiirther  her  identity.  However,  this  ethnic  identity  is  not 

supported  institutionally. 

One  young  man  questions  the  use  of  ethnicity  as  an  indicator  for  behavior  or 

attitudes.  His  words  capture  a  sentiment  expressed  by  many  of  the  white  respondents: 

I  come  from  a  wide  range  of  cultures.  My  mother's  mother  is  one  hundred  percent 
Portuguese  and  on  my  fathers  side  runs  a  touch  of  American  Indian.  Does  your 
background  contribute  to  the  type  of  person  you  become?  Does  it  make  us 
predetermined  to  racism  and  prejudice?  (Stephen) 

My  data  show  that  not  only  do  most  of  the  young  people  have  only  a  slight  sense  of 

ethnicity,  they  are  not  sure  what  to  "do"  with  any  ethnic  information  they  have.  In  the 

following  passage,  Ned  echoes  Stephen's  questioning  of  what  ethnic  knowledge  is  "good 

for:" 

Up  until  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old  the  only  thing  I  really  knew  about  "who"  my 
family  is  was  that  I  am  part  German  because  of  my  last  name  which  is  German,  and 
Scottish  because  my  mom  said  something  about  it  one  time.  Around  the  time  I  was 
sixteen  or  so  something  sparked  a  little  fire  into  my  family  as  to  finding  out  our 
lineage.  My  "Mom  Mom,"  which  is  what  we  call  my  dad's  mother,  was  given  a 
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Bible  by  someone  in  our  family  that  had  once  belonged  to  someone  else  in  our 
family  who  had  died.  Within  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Bible  were  names  and  birth 
days  along  with  death  dates  of  members  of  my  family  dating  back  to  the  early 
1800's.  My  dad  began  trying  to  recompose  the  family  tree  for  personal  reasons  as 
well  as  just  wanting  to  know  "who"  we  are.  Around  about  the  same  time  all  this 
was  going  on  my  Grandma  and  Grandaddy,  who  are  my  mother's  parents,  had 
come  up  with  a  family  tree  for  their  side  of  the  family.  This  record  revealed  that  my 
mom' s  side  of  the  family  are  direct  descendants  of  Robert  Bruce  who  was  crowned 
as  the  first  kind  of  Scotland  in  13 14.  (Note:  Robert  Bruce  was  crowned  as  the  king 
of  Scotland  in  the  end  of  the  movie  Braveheart).  I'm  sure  my  dad's  interest  in  the 
Bible  his  mom  had  received  had  something  to  do  with  all  of  this  on  my  mom's  side 
of  the  family  too.  Anyway,  my  Grandaddy' s  sister  spent  several  years  and  a  lot  of 
money  to  come  up  with  all  of  this  information.  She  had  been  through  tons  of 
family  Bibles,  state  birth  records,  and  other  things.  So  for  about  two  months  there 
was  all  this  hype  about  where  we  came  from  and  then  it  all  went  away.  Now  I 
know  that  I'm  of  Scottish  and  German  descent,  but  that  does  not  help  me  a  bit. 
First  of  all  because  no  one  ever  asks  what  or  who  or  where  I  am  from  ethnically, 
and  second  of  all  because  it  still  does  not  help  me  explain  what  it  is  to  be  white. 

As  do  other  respondents,  Ned  questions  the  practical  purposes  of  white  ethnicity,  once 

information  about  it  has  been  gained.  Aside  from  those  few  respondents  who  have  some 

usable  knowledge  of  their  ethnicity,  most  of  the  authors  know  only  a  one-  or  two-word 

description  of  their  heritage.  Thus,  their  response  to  the  emptiness  of  whiteness  is  not  the 

construction  of  an  ethnic  identification. 

Salient  ethnicity 

Although  they  do  not  know  as  much  about  their  ethnicity  as  their  grandparents' 

generation,  a  few  respondents  have  a  relatively  salient  sense  of  ethnic  identity.  This 

ethnicity  is  part  of  their  regular  family  activities,  and  is  also  one  of  the  first  things  they 

mention  when  asked  to  describe  themselves.  Gina,  for  example,  begins  her  autobiography 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  my  Italian  American  heritage  has  been  important  to 
my  family  and  myself  My  ethnicity  was  instilled  in  me  through  religion,  traditional 
Italian  holidays,  food,  and  language.  My  Italian  American  heritage  comes  fi-om 
both  my  mother  and  father,  which  makes  me  one  hundred  percent  Italian.  My 
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father  was  bom  in  Sicily  and  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1955  when  he  was 
eight  years  old.  My  mother  was  bom  in  a  predominant  Italian  section  of  New 
York.  .  .  .There  are  many  childhood  memories  that  make  my  ethnicity  different 
from  friends  and  neighbors.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  memories  was 
Thanksgiving  at  my  Nonna  and  Normo's  house.  Our  Thanksgiving  consisted  of 
lasagne.  .  .  .Before  I  started  elementary  school  and  made  friends,  I  thought  that 
everyone  had  the  same  thing  on  Thanksgiving.  Maybe  I  should  say,  I  thought 
everyone  did  and  had  the  same  as  me. 

Although  Gina  values  her  Italian  American  heritage,  she  is  glad  that  ceratin  "old- 
fashioned"  traditions,  such  as  arranged  marriages,  having  only  Italian  friends,  and  speaking 
only  Italian,  have  been  dropped  by  her  immediate  family.  Speaking  of  her  cousin,  whose 
family  is  more  traditional,  Gina  says 

Sophia  is  not  allowed  to  move  out  of  her  parent's  house  until  she  is  married.  She 
does  not  go  away  with  her  friends  or  boyfriend.  At  twenty-five  years  old  she  still 
asks  permission  to  go  out.  These  examples  are  how  old  fashioned  Italian  families 
are  mn.  Sophia  thinks  this  is  normal  because  this  is  all  she  has  ever  seen.  All  of  her 
friends  are  Italian  and  their  families  work  the  same  way.  These  two  examples 
bother  me  because  it  is  as  if  my  cousins  did  not  have  dreams  or  ambitions  of  their 
own.  They  are  like  puppets  with  their  parents  pulling  the  strings.  Unfortunately,  in 
old  fashioned  Italian  families  this  is  how  it  is.  Which  makes  me  glad  I  grew  up  in 
an  Italian-American  family  with  emphasis  on  the  American  side.  I  have  always  been 
proud  to  be  Italian- American. 

Although  Gina  does  not  want  to  be  coerced  by  her  family  to  marry  an  Italian,  she  has 

come  to  the  decision  on  her  own  to  do  so: 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  was  not  concemed  with  dating  Italian  boys  or 
marrying  within  my  culture.  As  I  have  gotten  older  and  more  serious  about 
commitment,  morals,  and  values  marrying  another  Italian  has  become  very 
important  to  me.  I  would  love  for  my  children  to  experience  the  same  ethnic 
traditions  that  I  have  experienced  all  my  life.  I  have  always  been  proud  when  asked 
my  ethnicity  in  school  or  in  the  work  place.  Other  people  always  have  numerous 
ethnic  backgrounds  from  their  mother  and  father's  side  of  the  family.  I  somehow 
felt  more  cultural  or  in  touch  with  my  Italian  heritage  because  both  of  my  parents 
are  Italian.  I  would  like  for  my  children  to  feel  the  same  way. 
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Later  in  her  autobiography,  Gina  also  mentions  that  she  beheves  her  heritage  will  become 

more  important  to  her  in  the  future.  For  example,  she  wishes  she  had  learned  more  Italian 

as  a  child,  and  intends  to  do  so.  It  is  evident  from  the  passage  above  that  Gina  recognizes 

that  others  have  "numerous  ethnic  backgrounds,"  and  she  clearly  believes  she  has  an 

advantage  in  being  "in  touch"  with  her  Italian  ethnicity.  Interestingly,  as  opposed  to  other 

autobiographers,  Gina  only  mentioned  people  of  other  ethnicities  three  times  in  her 

autobiography,  and  relatively  briefly.  This  perhaps  indicates  that  because  she  has  plenty  to 

discuss  about  her  own  ethnicity,  she  does  not  need  to  construct  it  solely  in  opposition  to 

that  of  racial  others,  as  one  will  see  below  that  many  respondents  do. 

Another  woman,  Rhonda,  also  realizes  that  most  white  people  do  not  have  a 

strong  sense  of  ethnicity,  as  she  does; 

The  fact  that  I  was  bom  at  all  is  highly  attributed  to  my  parent's  ethnic  heritage. 
My  parents  are  both  of  Irish  Catholic  descent.  Because  of  their  strong  following  of 
the  Catholic  rehgion,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  birth  control  was  ever  used. 
I  was  the  ninth  child  bom  to  them,  and  my  mother  had  a  total  of  1 1  pregnancies. 
As  I  was  raised,  my  first  identity  given  to  me  by  my  parents  was  that  I  was  Irish, 
and  I  was  to  be  proud  of  that  fact.  My  second  identity  given  to  me  by  my  parents 
was  that  I  was  Catholic.  We  attended  church  more  than  I  think  was  healthy,  but 
who  was  I  to  question  it~I  was  just  a  child.  I  don't  think  I  really  adopted  the 
identity  that  I  was  white  until  about  sixth  grade.  All  of  my  friends  in  my 
neighborhood  were  white,  as  were  all  of  the  children  I  went  to  school  with.  I 
placed  more  importance  on  the  fact  that  I  was  Irish  than  on  anything  else.  The 
pride  I  felt  in  being  Irish  was  placed  in  me  by  my  father.  As  I  began  to  question 
other  kids  as  to  their  nationality  their  responses  were  always  that  they  were  of 
multiple  nationalities.  To  me  this  just  made  me  feel  all  the  more  proud  that  I  was 
full  blooded  Irish.  This  pride  of  being  Irish  was  reinforced  every  St.  Patrick's  Day 
when  I  was  excused  from  school  to  march  in  the  parade  which  was  a  major  event 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Pride  was  also  reinforced  when  my  father  would 
wake  me  up  in  the  morning  singing  "When  Irish  Eyes  are  Smiling,"  and  when  we 
had  large  family  gatherings  where  we  sang  Irish  songs  and  did  Irish  dances.  Even 
though  we  attended  church  a  lot,  I  never  felt  the  same  type  of  pride  about  being 
Catholic.  I  think  I  felt  more  like  Catholicism  was  being  shoved  down  my  throat. 
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Clearly,  Rhonda  believes  that  because  her  "first  identity"  was  Irish,  and  her  second. 

Catholic,  she  only  later  came  to  think  of  herself  as  white.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 

Rhonda  constructs  ethnic  identity  as  something  "given  to  [her]  by  [her]  parents."  Ethnic 

heritage  is  conceived  of  as  actively  passed  on  fi-om  generation  to  generation. 

Only  three  other  students  had  a  conception  of  their  ethnic  identity  as  something 

that  impacts  their  everyday  understandings  of  their  families,  themselves,  and  the  world 

around  them.  Like  Gina,  Jason  has  a  strong  sense  of  Italian  ethnicity.  He  begins  his  essay 

Being  raised  as  an  Italian-American  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  my  life. 
Growing  up  in  my  fiill-blooded  Italian  family,  I  have  found  that  there  are  many 
ethnic  and  religious  aspects  of  my  heritage  which  have  helped  to  cultivate  our 
family  traditions  and  values.  Though  there  have  been  many  different  factors  in  the 
shaping  of  my  family  development,  all  of  the  significant  contributing  factors  have 
roots  in  our  Italian  background.  .  .  .The  five  greatest  contributing  Italian  traits 
which  have  defined  the  family  are:  a  hard  work  ethic,  pride  in  our  heritage, 
spirituality,  respect,  and  most  importantly,  the  closeness  and  significance  of  family. 
It  is  these  aspects  which  my  family  has  valued  most  and  has  taught  each  of  the 
proceeding  generations  to  value  and  treasure.  In  order  for  an  outsider  to 
understand  why  my  ethnicity  has  played  such  an  important  role  in  my  life,  one  must 
first  take  a  brief  look  at  the  history  of  Italo- Americans  and  the  many  difficulties 
they  faced  once  they  reached  the  promised  land  of  America.  My  family,  on  each 
side,  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  twentieth-century.  During  this 
period  of  massive  migration  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  Italians  were 
among  the  most  discriminated  minorities  in  the  country;  the  hated  newcomers.  .  . 
.However,  it  was  due  to  their  rejection  from  society  that  positive  Italian  qualities 
were  fiirther  amplified.  Consequently,  the  family  and  community  as  whole  would 
be  drawn  together.  .  .  .[I]t  was  the  persecution  of  the  Italian  people  which  assisted 
in  not  only  Americanizing  and  my  family,  but  also  allowed  them  to  keep  their 
values  and  traditions  which  they  brought  over  with  them  fi-om  their  mother-land.  .  . 
.Throughout  the  generations  my  family  has  always  remembered  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  by  the  hard-working  elders  who,  through  their  dedication,  improved 
our  lives.  We  have  never  forgotten  our  family's  past  and  heritage,  and  we  celebrate 
it  very  proudly.  It  is  my  mother's  parents  who  are  so  enthusiastic  about  sharing  my 
culture  with  me  and  making  sure  that  I  cherish  it.  My  grandparents  always  share 
stories  which  their  parents,  the  first  generation  Americans,  had  told  them  about  the 
struggles  in  America.  They  would  try  to  teach  me  some  Italian  words  and  always 
encouraged  me  to  learn  the  language  (I  am  now  enrolled  in  an  Italian  class  here  at 
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UF).  Most  importantly,  they  always  kept  up  certain  Italian  traditions  which  I  feel 
are  very  important  in  the  development  of  my  self-identity.     Whenever  it  is  I 
decide  to  start  a  family  of  my  own,  I  have  promised  myself  that  I  will  continue  to 
keep  my  Italian  values  and  past  them  on  to  my  children,  I  feel  that  it  is  very 
important  in  order  to  keep  my  family's  past  alive  through  the  generations.  I  can 
only  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  have  as  close  and  open  a  relationship  with  my 
children  so  that  I  can  help  them  learn  about  the  world  like  my  parents  helped  me. 

Throughout  his  autobiography,  Jason  highlights  the  things  in  his  family  traditions  that  he 

considers  to  be  based  on  his  Italian  heritage:  closeness  among  family,  a  strong  work  ethic, 

and  religiosity.  Like  Gina,  he  hardly  mentions  other  ethnic  groups.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the 

next  to  last  paragraph  of  his  autobiography  that  he  remembers  to  address  his  family's 

feelings  regarding  other  races,  and  presents  them  as  "pretty  tolerant,"  He  does  add, 

however,  that  it  is  understood  in  his  family  that  dating  an  African  American  is  not 

acceptable,  although  he  has  dated  an  Asian  Indian  woman  and  his  current  girlfriend  is 

Jewish,  Again,  one  can  see  that  respondents  with  more  of  a  sense  of  their  own  ethnicity 

are  less  reliant  on  "mirrored  identity,"  which  relies  on  comparison  and  contrast  to  other 

cultures  in  order  to  discuss  one's  own. 

Andrew  uses  his  Palestinian  ethnicity  as  well  as  his  class  standing  and  Christianity, 

to  construct  his  identity.  He  begins  by  discussing  the  various  ways  his  family  has  identified 

themselves: 

It  is  kind  of  funny  that  this  assignment  comes  before  me  at  this  time.  It  wasn't  that 
much  long  ago,  in  fact  it  has  only  been  a  few  months,  that  me  and  my  family  got 
into  a  discussion  about  our  race  and  ethnicity.  The  one  topic  of  our  conversation 
that  we  could  not  come  to  a  general  consensus  on  was  how  our  classification  has 
changes  over  the  years.  In  years  past,  we  have  been  simply  considered  Arab,  while 
now  we  are  considered  White.  While  our  skin  color  may  be  white,  our  ethnicity  is 
Palestinian.  While  my  aunt  tried  to  convince  me  and  my  father  that  we  should 
classify  ourselves  as  other,  my  father  and  I  made  the  argument  that  Palestinians  are 
not  considered  a  minority,  thus  considered  white.  It  has  boiled  down  to  simply 
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what  your  skin  color  is.  Thus,  we  made  the  statement  that  we  are  White 

Americans,  of  Palestinian  decent  just  like  there  are  White  Americans  of  British 

decent,  and  White  Americans  of  Italian  decent.  The  conversation  ended  there, 
however,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  last  time  we  will  encounter  that  subject  again. 

Already,  Andrew's  family  is  unique  in  that  they  discuss  race  and  ethnicity  in  some  depth. 

Racial  and  ethnic  identity  are  not  taken  for  granted,  but  are  actively  chosen. 

Andrew  goes  on  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  writing  about  the  economic  and  political 

success  of  his  family.  In  one  passage,  he  justifies  this  focus: 

The  reason  I  am  telling  you  about  the  successes  of  my  family  is  to  disprove  the 
common  stereotype  that  many  in  society  believe,  that  all  Arabs  are  capable  of 
doing  is  owning  a  "Jiffy  Mart."  Because  if  this  is  not  the  position  you  hold,  then 
you  must  be  a  terrorist.  Growing  up,  and  still  today,  I  have  seen  many  movies 
where  the  terrorist  is  always  an  Arab  man,  who  is  out  to  kill  innocent  people 
because  his  religion  demands  it.  In  real  life,  I  can  recall  the  Oklahoma  City 
Bombing.  Never  will  I  forget  how  all  the  major  news  agencies  reported  seeing  a  "6 
ft  male  of  Arab  decent"  fleeing  the  scene  of  the  bombing.  Now,  nobody  can  deny 
that  the  Middle  East  has  produced  quite  a  few  terrorists,  and  that  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of  Yet  this  preconceived  notion  is  just  one  of  many  stereotypes  that  have 
kept  me  fi-om  exhibiting  the  pride  in  my  heritage  that  I  have  on  the  inside.  We  are 
people,  just  like  you.  Not  terrorists.  I  will  never  forget  how  mad  I  was  to  hear  of 
the  news  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Bombing.  It  made  me  sad  just  like  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Especially  for  the  innocent  children  who  were  in  the  daycare  there,  and 
killed  by  a  DOMESTIC  act  of  terrorism. 

He  goes  on  to  discuss  that  another  "stereotype"  of  Arabic  people  is  that  they  are  Muslim, 

while  his  family  is  Christian.  In  the  passage  above,  one  can  see  that  part  of  Andrew's  sense 

of  Arabic  identity  comes  fi"om  his  feeling  of  being  part  of  a  stereotyped,  and  thus 

victimized  group.  Ethnic  identity  often  is  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  group  oppression.  A 

few  whites  in  this  study  realize  that  perhaps  the  reason  they  do  not  feel  a  sense  of 

whiteness  is  because  they  have  not  suffered  group  oppression. 
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Going  on  to  discuss  the  pressure  his  family  puts  on  him  to  succeed,  Andrew  writes 

I  also  believe  that  some  of  these  pressures  come  from  being  Arabic.  My  family  has 
not  been  in  this  country  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  like  others  have.  While 
we  have  been  here  for  quite  a  while,  we  are  still  establishing  ourselves  for  the 
future  generations.  Thus,  the  pressure  to  do  better  than  the  rest. 

Aside  from  this  connection  of  Arabic  identity  to  success,  Andrew  also  believes  his 

ethnicity  to  be  linked  to  certain  family  values,  such  as  not  using  "foul  language:" 

While  this  might  be  true  in  a  lot  of  households,  I  believe  my  Arab  heritage  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  this  also.  Arabs,  like  any  other  ethnicity,  have  a  sense  of  pride  that  they 
are  the  best.  They  would  characterize  themselves  as  a  "classy"  group.  And  "classy 
people"  do  not  use  foul  language.  Aside  from  the  Biblical  reasons,  it  is  also  a  sign 
of  disrespect. 

Later,  he  adds  this  about  "ethnic  pride:" 

Back  to  the  topic  of  ethnic  pride,  I  believe  that  my  family  has  just  as  much  pride  as 
any  other  ethnicity.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  common  belief  in  the  Arabic  community 
is  that  the  Arab  ethnicity  is  a  step  above  all  others.  An  example  of  this  belief  in 
action  is  the  topic  of  marriage.  For  hundreds  of  generations,  Arabs  followed  the 
laws  of  "arranged  marriages".  .  .  .You  see,  Arabs  believe  in  keeping  their  heritage 
pure,  and  thriving.  There  is  an  old  Arab  saying  that  goes  "He  who  denies  his 
heritage,  has  no  heritage."  And  thus,  any  marriage  outside  the  Arab  community  is 
viewed  upon  as  an  act  of  denial.  To  the  older  generation,  this  is  viewed  as  almost 
an  act  of  disgrace.  While  my  parents  "prefer"  that  I  marry  a  female  who  were  to 
come  from  a  strong  Arab  background,  they  have  already  told  me  they  will  not  be 
disappointed  and  I  need  not  feel  any  pressure  from  them.  While  they  have  taken 
this  weight  off  of  my  shoulder,  I  do  still  sometimes  feel  the  need  to  marry  within 
the  Arab  community.  The  golden  rule  of  marriage  is  that  you  should  marry  out  of 
love,  and  no  other  reasons.  But  in  reality,  there  are  outside  pressures. 

In  contrast  to  other  respondents,  who  write  of  love  being  "color-blind,"  Andrew 

understands  that  there  are  factors  of  heritage  that  sometimes  act  in  opposition  to  this  ideal. 
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The  last  respondent  who  has  a  clearly  salient  conception  of  his  ethnic  identity  is 
Ted,  who  is  a  student  in  his  mid-forties.  Ted  begins 

I  will  begin  this  paper  with  a  diverse  group  of  words  that  I  have  been  required  to 
place  at  the  very  beginning  of  almost  every  paper  I've  written  since  kindergarten 
class,  my  name...  Ted  E,  Sipowitz.  I  have  always  experienced  anxious  moments  on 
the  first  day  of  school  when  everyone's  name  was  called  out,  because  I  knew  that 
mine  would  be  the  one  that  the  teacher  could  not  pronounce.  Over  the  years  I 
developed  pride  in  that  name  that  seemed  so  foreign  to  everyone,  that  pride 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  many  wonderful  and  strong  characters  in  the  family 
stories  I  heard  both  my  parents  tell  at  various  times  in  my  childhood.  The 
message  here  from  my  Father's  side  of  the  family  was  that  the  Polish  were 
industrious  and  intelligent,  traits  that  one  could  be  proud  of 

Ted's  early  awareness  of  his  ethnicity  centers  around  his  "funny  last  name,"  that  sets  him 

apart  from  other  students.  One  might  speculate  that  had  he  not  had  an  unusual  last  name, 

Ted  might  not  have  been  labeled  as  "ethnic"  by  others,  and  thus  would  not  have  claimed 

ethnicity  as  part  of  his  identity.  He  goes  on  to  describe  a  situation  in  which  everyone 's 

ethnic  background  served  as  possible  fodder  for  teasing: 

In  my  youth  I  encountered  friends  of  many  ethnic  groups  and  found  many  of  their 
traditions  and  foods  to  be  of  great  interest.  I  was  able  to  explore  these  differences 
in  our  families  and  learned  many  things.  One  of  which,  was  that  there  were 
prejudices  between  almost  every  ethnic  group  in  our  town  in  some  form  or 
another.  Jokes  were  commonplace,  and  needless  to  say,  Polish  jokes  seemed  to 
hold  the  limelight!  In  order  to  compensate  for  being  inferior  or  ethnically  different 
I  capitalized  on  the  fact  that  I  was  Polish  and  that  I  had  positive  reference  to  that 
fact,  Polish  jokes  became  part  of  my  monologue!  I  actually  found  that  even  though 
those  types  of  ethnic  prejudice  were  not  positive,  they  served  as  a  relief  valve  for 
negative  emotion. 

Ted  continues  his  story  of  Polish  ethnicity  by  discussing  a  club  he  became  president  of  "A 
shift  took  place  in  my  anxiety  about  my  ethnic  heritage,  at  age  24  I  became  the 
vice-president  of  the  Polish-American  Citizens  Club,  a  1500  member  association  in  my 
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hometown  that  was  exclusive  by  blood  only  membership  requirements."  Ted  describes  the 
club,  that  allows  people  of  other  ethnicities  to  take  part  in  its  activities,  as  an  example  of 
"cuhural  pluralism  at  its  best." 

Linked  Whiteness 

Some  respondents  who  believe  that  whiteness  is  an  empty  identity,  and  who  are 
unable  to  create  usable  or  salient  ethnic  identities,  construct  identities  by  linking  whiteness 
to  other  statuses.  Whiteness,  unable  to  "stand  alone,"  may  have  meaning  for  respondents 
when  supported  by  other  identities.  The  respondent  may  not  be  able  to  explain  what  it  is 
like  to  be  "white,"  but  they  can  describe,  for  example,  what  it  is  to  be  a  "white  male,"  or  a 
"white  Christian,"  or  "white  trash."  Most  write  of  their  dilemma  similarly-they  cannot  tell 
much  of  what  it  means  to  be  white,  so  they  have  chosen  other  statuses  around  which  to 
center  their  identities.  This  finding  coincides  with  Tatum's  (1997)  observation  that  young 
white  students  construct  identities  based  on  characteristics  other  than  race,  in  part  because 
society  does  not  continuously  remind  them  of  their  racial  label. 
Nationality 

Ofl;en  when  the  word  "American"  is  used  alone,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
person  being  referred  to  is  white.  Unless  an  identifying  term  is  added  to  indicate  that  an 
"ethnic"  American  is  being  referred  to,  whiteness  is  implied.  Thus,  perhaps  the  most  easily 
accessible  identification  to  which  one  may  link  whiteness  in  order  to  give  it  content  is 
"Americanness,"  since  it  has  already  been  so  linked  in  popular  discourse.  Many 
respondents,  finding  themselves  unable  to  describe  whiteness,  instead  describe 
"Americanness."  For  example,  Karen  explains 
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The  term  that  I  use  to  identify  myself  as  most  commonly  would  be  white.  I  identify 
myself  with  this  term  mostly  because  to  describe  myself  ethnically  I  would  use  the 
term  mutt.  I  would  call  myself  a  mutt  because  I  am  a  mix  of  many  different 
ethnicities,  as  are  many  people  living  in  the  United  States  and  increasingly  more 
people  throughout  the  world  are  being  mixed  into  no  particular  ethnicity. 
Another  reason  I  suppose  I  relate  more  with  my  race  than  I  do  with  my  ethnicity  is 
that  I  do  not  share  any  of  the  immediate  cultures,  languages,  and  customs  of  either 
of  the  Scottish,  Irish,  English,  or  French.  I  would  mostly  describe  myself  as  an 
American  because  this  is  where  I  was  brought  up  and  where  I  have  received  all  of 
my  customs,  culture,  and  language  from. 

Karen  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  were  her  "customs,  culture,  and  language"  really 

"American,"  they  would  include  those  of  people  of  color.  This  construction  of 

"Americanness"  is  not  readily  available  as  a  cultural  discourse.  Rather,  it  is  taken  for 

granted  that,  unless  otherwise  noted,  "American"  means  "white  American." 

Slightly  more  male  than  female  respondents  defined  themselves  as  primarily 

"American."  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  emphasis  still  placed  in  society  on  men  as 

"hard  workers,"  "individuals,"  and  always  patriotically  ready  to  defend  country  and  home. 

Young  white  men  may  identify  more  with  the  "American  dream"  than  do  white  women. 

Charlie  writes: 

I  am  white.  What  it  means  exactly  to  be  white  is  hard  for  me  to  describe,  I  can 
describe  easily  what  it  is  like  to  be  me  or  a  part  of  my  family  or  culture.  However, 
to  classify  these  descriptions  as  a  definition  of  whiteness,  I  feel  is  invalid.  Broadly 
speaking,  I  relate  what  it  means  to  be  white  heavily  with  values  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  Dream  (hard  work,  opportunity,  weahh).  But,  is  this  not  the 
definition  of  an  American  and  not  solely  whites.  Stereotypes  of  white  people  are 
prevalent  in  our  society.  Some  of  these,  which  I  don't  believe,  are  of  the  wealthy, 
greedy,  uptight,  but  naive  'whitey'. 

Charlie  thinks  of  the  American  dream  when  he  thinks  of  whiteness,  yet  he  questions  this 

mental  linkage—are  not  all  Americans  supposed  to  define  themselves  this  way? 

Recognizing  that  people  of  color  are  also  American,  Charlie  still  constructs  the  values  of 
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the  American  Dream,  which  is  really  a  "white"  ideal,  as  the  "definition"  for  them,  also.  He 
then  recognizes  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  American  Dream  is  may  be  applied  to  whites 
in  the  form  of  stereotypes  of  them,  although  he  does  not  agree  with  these.  This  passage 
shows  Charlie's  awareness  of  the  traditional  uses  of  the  American  Dream  paradigm,  but  he 
still  perceives  it  as  useful  for  his  own  identity  construction. 
Robert  describes  his  identity  as  an  American: 

It  is  hard  to  define  what  being  "white"  is,  since  most  Americans  grow  up  with 
different  backgrounds,  and  share  different  experiences,  I  do  not  try  to  define  what 
I  have  in  common  with  a  person  only  using  ethnicity.  I  consider  my  self  an 
"American,"  and  do  not  usually  refer  myself  as  being  "white."  I  believe  that  it  is 
rather  shallow  to  define  anyone  simply  by  his  or  her  ethnicity.  Although  ethnicity 
plays  an  important  part  in  people's  lives,  I  believe  that  one  should  not  base  their 
whole  identity  on  their  ethnicity.  .  .  .1  would  be  insulted  if  someone  referred  to  me 
as  "that  White  guy,"  and  I  understand  that  people  of  other  races  are  offended  by 
being  defined  just  as  "black"  or  "Hispanic."  Race  has  not  been  a  major  issue  in  my 
life.  Of  course,  I  imagine  that  it  would  be  different  if  I  were  African  American, 
because  they  have  had  to  life  with  racism  all  their  lives.  I  have  friends,  who  are 
Black,  and  they  have  told  me  stories  of  how  often  they  are  treated  in  a  racist 
manner,  and  if  that  were  me,  I  would  think  a  lot  about  what  it  means  to  be  Black, 
because  Whites  too  often  remind  them  that  they  are  Black. 

Robert  sees  racial  or  ethnic  identification  as  an  identity  secondary  to  a  national  identity.  In 

fact,  Robert  suggests  that  racial  and  ethnic  identity  would  perhaps  not  exist  at  all  were  it 

not  for  racist  people  who  remind  others  of  their  "race." 

Will  presents  an  American  identity  as  accessible  to  all  groups  who  assimilate  to 

"mainstream  culture:" 

I  think  here  in  America,  race/ethnicity  is  not  as  important  to  the  community  as  it  is 
to  other  countries.  America  does  not  accept  anything  that  is  not  in  the  mainstream 
culture.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  very  important  here  to  have  strong  ties  with  one's 
past.  It  may  interest  some  individuals,  especially  those  from  the  same  background, 
but  most  people  don't  seem  to  care  about  other  people's  backgrounds.  I  think  that 
it  is  important  to  know  who  you  are.  I  am  primarily  Czech,  and  am  interested  in 
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hearing  about  my  ancient  relatives.  I  think  people  do  need  to  stay  in  touch  with 
who  they  are  and  where  they  come  from,  but  America  offers  an  entire  new  form  of 
ethnicity.  People  bom  and  raised  here  in  the  past  two  decades  know  how  America 
is  becoming  "one"  culture.  Many  people  here  talk  the  same  slang,  dress  similarly, 
and  act  similariy.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  different  from  any  other  kind  of  ethnicity.  It 
seems  to  be  becoming  its  own.  As  far  as  race  goes,  even  those  who  are  black, 
white,  Hispanic,  etc.  are  starting  to  dress  and  act  the  same  way,  especially  those  in 
the  same  class  and  city.  .  .  .Like  I  mentioned  before,  I  see  most  of  my  ethnicity 
right  here  in  America  and  know  little,  compared  to  my  American  traditions,  to 
those  of  my  Czech  ancestors.  .  .  .1  am  more  interested  in  American  traditions  as  a 
country,  therefore  making  me  interested  in  American  culture.  I  really  would  like  to 
travel  around  Europe  to  see  how  it  is  over  there.  I  am  interested  in  ethnic  groups 
but  not  mine  particularly. 

Will  presents  a  picture  of  a  "new  ethnicity"  being  formed  in  America,  where  everyone  has 

equal  opportunity  to  become  part  of  "'one'  culture."  Further,  because  he  is  not  especially 

interested  in  his  ethnic  background,  and  neither  are  others.  Will  assumes  that  generally 

"most  people  don't  seem  to  care  about  other  people's  backgrounds."  Whiteness  makes  it 

hard  to  see  that  other's  experiences  may  be  different  from  one's  own,  and  allows  whites  to 

overlook  certain  considerations  in  their  analyses  of  race  relations.  Most  people  of  color 

would  probably  assert  that  people  in  general  still  seem  quite  concerned  with  their 

"background." 

Finally,  Meredith  mixes  nationality  and  religion  in  her  discussion  of  what  it  means 
to  be  "Caucasian:" 

Race  and  ethnicity  in  society  are  very  important,  because  discrimination  still 
consumes  our  society.  Those  who  are  minorities  are  very  proud  of  their  race  and 
ethnicity  and  want  to  celebrate  certain  holidays  or  certain  historians  who  have 
made  a  difference  in  our  world  for  the  changes  they  have  brought  for  protecting 
their  particular  race  or  ethnicity  (Martin  Luther  King).  If  you  really  think  about  it, 
we  celebrate  being  Caucasians  because  we  always  celebrate  Christmas  for  instance. 
Mary  and  Joseph  are  portrayed  as  Caucasians  (white).  I  identify  myself  more  in 
racial  terms.  I  do  have  German,  Indian,  and  Irish  in  my  ethnicity,  but  my  family  has 
never  really  celebrated  or  recognized  our  heritage  strongly.  We've  just  always 
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celebrated  being  Christians  and  celebrated  the  Christian  holidays.  I  consider  myself 
proud  to  be  white.  I  don't  want  that  to  sound  prejudiced  but  I  have  always 
considered  ourselves  lucky  because  we  are  white.  I  think  that  minorities  face  a  lot 
more  problems  in  discrimination  that  Caucasians.  It  is  not  one  of  the  first  qualities 
that  I  would  mention.  I  would  definitely  mention  our  strong  faith  in  God  and  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  When  I  think  of  celebrating  something  I  am  proud  of,  I  think  of 
Christianity  just  as  Afiican- Americans  may  celebrate  Black  History  month  or  what 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  did  for  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  the  60's.  .  .  .1  think 
that  we  all  are  proud  of  our  race/ethnicity,  even  if  we  celebrate  them  differently. 
We  don't  have  'White  History  Month'  like  we  have  'Black  History  Month'.  This  is 
because  our  'white  history'  is  celebrated  more  often,  such  as  celebrating  Columbus 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Meredith  presents  her  vision  of  equality  by  suggesting  that  "we  all  have  our  holidays."  In 

her  view,  African  Americans  celebrate  "their"  holidays,  such  as  Martin  Luther  King  Day 

and  Black  History  month,  while  "Christian  Caucasians"  celebrate  "Caucasian"  holidays 

such  as  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  Columbus  Day,  and  virtually  all  other  "American" 

holidays.  She  tautologically  defines  these  as  "Caucasian"  holidays  by  stating  that,  after  all, 

Mary  and  Joseph  are  most  often  portrayed  as  white.  By  symbolically  using  cultural 

holidays,  Meredith  thus  narratively  links  whiteness  with  both  nationality  and  religion. 

Religion 

Several  choose  a  religious  identity,  as  "Christian,"  Catholic,  or  Jewish,  with  which 

to  link  their  whiteness.  For  instance,  Tim  first  identifies  himself  by  name  and  then  writes 

My  name  is  Tim  Sundstrom.  I  will  start  this  paper  off  by  answering  a  few  of  those 
first  questions  just  so  you  have  something  to  go  by.  I  am  white.  I  don't  really 
believe  that  entitles  me  to  anything  special  but  I  have  come  to  realize  that  it  does 
have  its  all  too  often  unspoken  effects.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  there  are  two 
groups  in  the  white  category  -  one  that  focuses  on  skin  color  and  another  that 
doesn't  -  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  most  times  walking  the  fence  in 
between  the  two.  I  would  never  mention  my  race  or  ethnicity  in  my  life  story  if  not 
asked  about  it,  because  I  feel  that  it  in  no  ways  shapes  who  I  am.  I  would  describe 
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myself  by  what  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  important  factor  and  that  is  my 
Christianity.  .  .  .1  do  attend  a  church  that  has  few  people  of  color,  which  I  do  not 
like  but  it  just  happens  to  be  that  way. 

From  his  first  words,  Tim  makes  it  clear  that  had  the  interview  guide  not  asked  him  to 

identify  himself  racially,  he  would  not  have  mentioned  his  race  or  ethnicity.  He  constructs 

his  Christianity  as  the  primary  characteristic  that  "shapes  who  [he  is]."  Tim  does  realize 

that  his  Christianity  is  racially  marked-there  are  few  people  of  color  in  his  church. 

Similarly,  Will  makes  a  connection  between  his  "ethnicity,"  as  European  in  origin, 

and  his  Catholic  faith: 

Coming  fi-om  many,  many  generations  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  faith  grew  strong 
in  my  family.  .  .  .I've  always  felt  that  religion  has  a  strong  influence  on  how  you 
view  others  and  your  own  race.  I  know  that  when  I  was  in  elementary  school  it 
seemed  that  the  children  who  did  go  to  religious  "classes"  or  Sunday  school 
usually  were  better  behaved  as  opposed  to  those  who  did  not.  I  think  when  a  child 
is  preached  to  in  a  certain  way  that  makes  God  seem  to  be  punishing,  the  child 
learns  to  think  twice  before  doing  something  or  discriminating  against  another 
child.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  tike  I  always  feared  getting  in  trouble  and  I 
treated  all  people  the  same  because  I  was  taught  in  Sunday  school  that  that  was 
what  God  wanted.  I  think  fi-om  a  cultural  point  of  view,  many  religions  can  be  a 
part  of  our  "ethnicity."  The  guidelines,  beliefs  and  traditions  in  my  religion  are 
considered  an  important  part  of  our  ethnicity.  .  .  .My  family  expected  certain 
behaviors  based  on  our  family's  religion  (which  is  closely  associated  with  our 
ethnicity/race).  We  were  to  be  respectfiil,  we  expected  not  to  steal,  were  very 
strict  on  cursing,  and  didn't  approve  of  me  hanging  out  with  people  who  did  not 
live  up  to  their  expectations.  Rules  like  these  have  been  strictly  enforced  in  my 
family  for  many  generations  on  both  sides  (probably  because  of  the  same 
religion/European  background). 

Equating  ethnicity  with  "culture,"  Will  is  able  to  construct  religion,  which  is  usually 

considered  part  of  one's  "culture,"  as  the  primary  characteristic  of  his  European  ethnicity. 

Additionally,  he  perceives  religion,  and  specifically  fear  of  a  "punishing"  God,  to  be 
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instrumental  in  keeping  children  from  "discriminating  against  another  child."  Not  only 
does  Will  believe  his  religion  to  be  the  main  factor  in  his  ethnicity,  but  he  also  conceives  of 
it  as  a  large  part  of  non-racist  whiteness. 
Class 

Another  status  often  linked  to  whiteness  in  the  autobiographies  is  class.  A  white 

racial  identity  alone  is  indescribable,  but  when  linked  to  class,  whiteness  takes  on  content. 

Some  class  positions,  such  as  that  of  the  middle-class,  can  serve  to  make  whiteness  seem 

even  more  normative  and  empty.  Still,  even  a  middle-class  identity,  for  a  few  respondents, 

gives  some  content  to  whiteness.  For  example,  Lori  writes 

My  parents  (my  mom  and  step-dad)  were  part  of  the  middle-class  that  benefitted  in 
the  80's.  I  began  first  grade  in  81-82  and  we  lived  in  a  nice  house  in  a  nice  part  of 
town.  My  family  was  social,  part  of  an  elite.  We  belonged  to  country  clubs  and  had 
gatherings  for  other  upper-class  businesslike,  fashionable,  white,  alcoholic  types.  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  alone  or  in  front  of  the  TV  or  terrorizing  my  little  brother  (one 
of  my  favorite  past-times). 

Although  her  white  middle-class  life  has  seemed  boring  and  "cultureless"  to  her,  Lori  gives 
it  content  in  this  colorfiil  description. 

Others  describe  an  upper-class  white  life,  the  contours  of  which  differ  from  those 
of  middle-class  whiteness.  Still  others  describe  shifts  in  identity  that  come  with  changes  in 
socio-economic  status.  Claire,  for  example,  began  her  life  in  the  middle-class,  moved  to 
the  lower-class,  and  now  is  part  of  the  upper-class.  She  begins  her  somewhat  bitterly- 
written  autobiography: 

Okay,  so  what  is  it  like  being  "white?"  I  have  been  struggling  with  this  concept  for 
days,  and  I  have  been  putting  oflf  this  paper  because  of  it.  I  tell  people  I  have  to 
write  a  paper  on  my  race,  and  they  ask  me,  "what  are  you  supposed  to  write 
about?"  I  even  called  my  mother  and  father  and  asked  them  what  race  I  am,  and 
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they  honestly  couldn't  pinpoint  any  direct  heritage.  I  think  I  got  some  answers 
somewhere  along  the  lines  of  mostly  German,  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  some 
Native  American  (but  only  a  little  bit).  So  I  thought  to  myself,  "great. . ."  After  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  contemplation  of  what  it  was  like  being  white,  I  finally 
came  up  with  a  good  conclusion. 

Claire  is  unsure  about  her  racial  heritage,  and  at  first  constructs  it  as  an  ethnic  heritage. 

When  she  discovers  she  knows  little  about  that,  as  do  her  parents,  Claire  begins  to  discuss 

class  identity.  She  describes  living  a  middle-class  life  until  her  parents  divorced: 

Things  began  to  change  dramatically  for  the  cute  little  blonde  cheerleader  when  I 
hit  elementary  school.  There  are  many  separate  ethnicities  to  the  Caucasian  race, 
but  the  two  most  prominent  ones  in  today's  society  are  the  upper  and  lower  class 
ones.  Rich  white  people  are  viewed  as  complete  opposites  of  poor  white  people, 
more  commonly  known  to  the  world  as  "trailer  trash"  or  just  plain  old  "white 
trash."  The  stereotypes  are  very  common,  and  all  of  the  sociologists  fail  to  see  the 
difference  or  even  acknowledge  the  poor  white  class  as  a  different  class  or  group. 
So,  when  my  mother  went  bankrupt  in  the  late  eighties,  the  cute  little  blonde  girl 
went  fi-om  being  the  mascot  of  the  junior  high  cheerleading  squad  to  the  laughed-at 
and  goodwill  clothed  "trailer  trash." 

Clearly  Claire  cannot  describe  whiteness  without  reference  to  class.  Just  as  Will  described 

religion  as  making  up  the  largest  part  of  his  "ethnicity,"  Claire  constructs  class  status  as 

"ethnicity"~there  are  "many  separate  ethnicities  to  the  Caucasian  race."  First  constructing 

"race"  as  "ethnicity,"  she  has  moved  on  to  construct  "ethnicity"  as  "class." 

Claire  goes  on  to  write  about  painfiil  experiences  as  part  of  the  "white  trash 

ethnicity.  "For  example,  she  remembers  not  being  able  to  go  on  school  field  trips  because 

her  mother  did  not  have  enough  money.  She  was  left  in  the  classroom,  where  she  was  the 

only  white  person  in  a  classroom  fijU  of  Afiican  Americans.  Claire  writes  resentfiiUy  that 

they  would  not  speak  to  her  all  day.  At  the  end  of  her  paper,  she  summarizes  her  view  of 

class: 
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When  I  lived  in  [a  Deep  South  state],  black  people  were  expected  to  be  poor.  That 
is  how  everyone  felt.  Even  when  I  see  a  black  person  now,  I  automatically  think 
that  they  are  poor.  It's  how  I  grew  up.  It's  what  my  surroundings  taught  me.  I 
look  at  black  people  and  think  of  the  neighbors  I  had  who  teased  me  about  having 
no  electricity,  even  though  they  shared  the  same  bucket  for  their  feces.  I  think  of 
13 -year-old  pregnant  girls  who  dropped  out  of  school  to  become  prostitutes  or 
crack  addicts.  I  think  of  this  because  that  is  what  I  so  often  saw.  It  is  a  completely 
biased  opinion,  but  in  [that  state]  it  was  usually  accurate.  I  also  have  the  highest 
disrespect  for  white  trash.  I  hate  looking  at  them.  I  hate  listening  to  them  or 
watching  them  with  their  children.  I  hate  them  so  much  because  I  want  to  believe 
they  had  options  to  become  providers  for  their  families,  but  they  choose  not  to.  I 
look  down  on  them  more  than  I  look  down  on  blacks.  I  see  them  as  the  scum  of 
the  earth.  This  is  completely  harsh,  but  it  was  thrown  into  my  head  at  a  young  age. 
Poor  white  people  are  like  the  Hindu  Untouchables  of  the  American  society  to  me. 

When  she  was  older,  Claire  went  to  live  with  her  wealthy  father,  escaping  her  "white 

trash"  identity  to  become  part  of  the  white  upper-class.  It  is  only  as  part  of  this  class  that 

she  perceives  white  privilege: 

The  only  way  to  do  myself  any  good  in  this  world  is  to  be  the  cute  little  girl  that 
every  one  loved  so  much.  When  I  dress  in  expensive  clothing  and  put  on  the  good 
girl  smile,  I  can  do  anything  I  set  my  mind  to.  I  can  get  out  of  any  speeding  or 
accident  ticket,  which  I  have  done  four  times,  three  speeding  and  one  accident.  I 
can  get  into  any  establishment  I  want  to,  whether  it  is  the  country  club  or  the  local 
nightclub.  Fellow  students  and  teachers  automatically  accept  me.  I  am  never  asked 
to  empty  my  bag  in  a  shopping  mall,  even  though  many  times  I  should  be.  Instead  I 
am  asked  if  I  took  anything,  and  when  I  say  'no'  the  sales  ladies  smile,  apologize, 
and  walk  away.  If  I  am  in  a  store  and  the  total  comes  up  to  be  more  than  I  have,  I 
am  assured  that  the  nearest  person  will  give  me  the  money  I  need  to  walk  out  of 
the  store  with  the  things  I  want. 

Even  though  I  was  the  white  trash  that  I  now  so  despise,  I  cannot  seem  to 
make  myself  break  the  barriers  between  them  and  me.  I  look  at  the  girls  who  could 
possibly  be  me,  and  I  turn  my  nose  up  at  them.  I  laugh  at  them  when  I  go  to  the 
counter  and  they  have  to  put  things  back  that  they  can't  afford.  I  smirk  when  they 
get  approached  for  shoplifting  even  though  I  am  the  one  who  is  the  culprit.  I  am 
the  one  who  ostracizes  them  in  the  classes  I  go  to.  I  am  one  of  the  people  I  hated 
so  much. 

The  race  gap  between  the  poor  white  and  the  rich  whites  is  very  apparent 
to  me  and  to  other  whites  because  there  is  such  a  dramatic  one.  I  think  there  would 
be  the  same  problem  with  blacks  if  many  of  them  were  rich.  Since  most  Afiican 
Americans  are  not,  their  situation  is  not  as  obvious,  mainly  because  they  are  in 
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their  'place'  in  society.  If  white  people  are  poor,  then  they  are  not  in  their  'place' 
and  are  seen  as  disgraces.  If  I  were  to  become  a  trailer  trash  whore  like  so  many  of 
the  girls  I  grew  up  with,  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  cope.  I,  of  course,  would  try  to 
work  myself  out  of  it.  But,  I  know  that  it  would  be  harder  than  it  would  be  for  me 
if  I  were  rich,  simply  because  of  people  like  me  who  look  down  on  white  trash. 

I  personally  think  that  more  studies  need  to  go  into  the  "white  trash"race, 
and  how  they  are  so  different  and  segregated  against  in  society.  Even  those  that 
come  from  them  segregate  them.  It  is  my  race,  it  is  my  culture,  and  I  would  rather 
spit  on  it  than  tell  people  what  I  come  from.  It  is  the  unmentioned  race  that  no  one 
confesses  to.  That  is  my  race.  That  is  who  I  am.  That  is  what  it  is  like  to  be  white 
trash. 

Casting  the  "white  trash  race"  as  the  most  despised,  Claire  writes  of  how  she  now 
distances  herself  from  her  past  identity.  She  unabashedly  tells  how  she  realizes  that  her 
upper-class  status  protects  her  from  suspicion  of  various  types  of  illegal  activities,  while 
lower-class  whites  would  more  likely  be  considered  guilty.  Claire  constructs  class  as 
superceding  race,  by  suggesting  that  class  status  would  operate  the  same  in  other  racial 
groups.  Rather  insightfiiUy,  Claire  suggests  that  sociologists  should  study  the  identities 
constructed  at  the  cross-sections  of  class  and  race. 
Region 

Many  of  the  respondents  draw  distinctions  between  white  people  from  various 
regions  of  the  country.  Most  who  do  so  have  a  perception  that  the  South  is  more  racist 
than  the  North,  and  use  this  idea  to  explain  the  attitudes  of  family  members  who  are  "from 
the  South."  However,  those  who  speak  of  themselves  as  coming  from  the  South  often 
paint  a  different  picture  of  it.  One  woman  describes  her  childhood  in  South  Carolina  as  a 
time  when  people  of  different  races  interacted  more  freely  than  she  believes  they  do  in  the 
North.  Whether  positively  or  negatively  depicted,  regional  identities  are  sometimes  linked 
with  white  identities  in  the  autobiographies  to  make  whiteness  describable.  While  Andrew, 
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for  example,  calls  himself  "white" at  school,  when  he  discusses  actual  characteristics  of  his 
identity,  it  is  in  terms  of  his  being  a  "Southern  Arab:" 

I  never  classified  myself  as  Arab  in  school  though.  I  was  always  "white."  I  would 
like  to  establish  something  right  now.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  heritage  at  all.  I 
come  from  a  strong  family  background  with  great  family  values  and  a  lot  of  love 
between  us  all.  .  .  All  of  my  immediate  family  members  (from  my  grandparents  on 
down  to  me)  were  raised  in  the  South.  Thus,  that  "southern  way  of  life"  was 
instilled  in  them  as  they  adapted  to  the  people  around  them.  That  is  how  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  today  actually.  I  jokingly  classify  myself  as  a  "southern  Arab,"  as  I 
love  Bar-B-Q  food,  Budweiser  beer,  country  music,  college  football  and  NASCAR 
among  other  things.  These  are  the  aspects  of  my  life  and  personality  along  with 
having  great  manners,  such  as  respecting  your  elders,  and  respecting  women,  along 
with  a  true  belief  in  the  Lord  and  Christianity  that  are  typically  associated  with  the 
South.  These  factors  have  played  a  huge  role  in  the  lives  of  my  family  as  well  as 
mine.  In  fact,  speaking  on  my  own  behalf,  I  view  these  southern  traditions  as 
important  as  the  Arab  traditions  and  culture  that  play  a  huge  role  in  my  life, 
everyday.  Especially  the  Christian  belief  which  I  will  address  later. 

Even  though  Andrew  has  available  an  ethnic  identity  around  which  to  construct  his  white 

identity,  he  believes  his  regional  identity  to  be  as  important,  and  even  links  it  verbally  to 

his  ethnicity. 

Two  other  respondents  rely  on  an  identity  as  rural  people  to  describe  themselves. 
Mark  writes 

My  ideas  about  some  races  have  changed  in  a  small  amount  since  I  have  came  to 
college.  This  has  changed  because  I  have  come  in  contact  with  more  people  fi-om 
different  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance  I  have  came  in  contact  with  more  black 
people  since  college  began.  In  high  school  I  only  had  a  few  fiiends  that  are  Black 
and  they  were  people  just  like  me,  laid  back  country  people.  Now  the  Black  people 
I  see  are  usually  from  the  bigger  cities  and  have  a  whole  different  thought  process 
than  I  do.  I  see  these  people  as  having  a  little  less  respect  for  others  and  their 
property.  To  clarify  I  am  not  talking  about  Black  people,  I  am  talking  about  people 
fi-om  big  cities.  I  believe  the  way  I  just  judged  people  fi-om  big  cities  is  the  way  the 
racist  people  in  the  world  judge  people  of  different  race  or  ethnic  background.  .  . 
Boy,  was  I  in  for  a  big  shock,  when  I  started  meeting  people  fi-om  different  parts 
of  the  worid  is  when  I  really  started  forming  my  own  opinions.  I  quit  relying  on  the 
ways  that  I  had  once  believed  and  really  started  paying  more  attention  to  the  way 
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different  people  behave.  For  instance,  if  I  would  have  acted  like  some  of  the  people 
that  I  know  from  college  I  would  have  been  thought  to  have  a  behavioral  disorder 
from  everyone  in  my  family  and  town.  My  people  just  don't  act  like  that. 

Characterizing  himself  as  a  "laid  back  country"  person,  Mark  claims  to  feel  more  of  a 

sense  of  camaraderie  with  other  rural  people  than  he  does  with  "city"  people,  whether 

white  or  African  American.  In  doing  so,  he  constructs  himself  as  non-racist. 

Mark  linguistically  moves  from  saying  that  the  "Black  people"  he  knows  now  have 

a  "whole  different  thought  process"  than  he  does.  In  the  next  two  sentences,  he  drops  the 

racial  identifier,  and  shifts  his  focus  to  a  distinction  between  rural  people  and  city  people. 

Mark  admits  that  "judg[ing]  people  from  big  cities  is  the  way  the  racist  people  in  the 

world  judge  people  of  different  race  or  ethnic  background,"  and  it  is  through  this  contrast 

that  he  exonerates  himself  from  racial  prejudice,  and  constructs  a  "laid  back  country" 

identity. 

Gender 

While  both  male  and  female  respondents  may  mention  their  gender  (usually  along 
with  their  race)  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  their  autobiographies,  women  more  often 
than  men  discuss  their  gender  as  being  an  important  part  of  their  identities.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  people  of  color  must  be  more  conscious  of  their  racial  identity  than  do 
whites,  women  are  required  to  be  more  conscious  of  their  gender  than  are  men.  As  shown 
in  the  case  of  Daphne,  quoted  previously,  some  of  the  women  realize  this  similarity,  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  more  understanding  of  the  oppression  of  people  of  color  because 
of  it.  Others  have  somewhat  more  complex  view. 
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As  a  white  female  I  can  name  more  advantages  than  disadvantages  and  I  don't 
think  that  is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be.  If  I  turn  on  the  television  or  open  the 
front  page  of  the  newspaper  I'm  more  likely  to  see  people  of  my  ethnic  group,  if  I 
go  to  a  store  I  can  be  pretty  sure  that  I  won't  be  followed  by  security,  if  I  use 
checks,  credit  cards  or  cash  I  can  count  on  my  skin  color  not  to  work  against  the 
appearance  of  financial  responsibility,  if  police  officer  pulls  me  over  I  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  I  wasn't  singled  out  because  of  my  race,  and  if  I  were  to  go  into  a  store  I 
can  easily  buy  posters,  dolls  or  toys  featuring  people  of  my  race. 

These  points  cited  by  Anna  are  taken  directly  from  an  article  by  Peggy  Mcintosh  (1998), 

that  lists  some  forty  everyday  privileges  of  whiteness.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  discussed 

that  the  article  is  striking  for  many  of  the  white  students  in  college  classes,  who  seem 

fixated  on  certain  of  the  items  on  the  list.  Most  of  the  students  of  color  are  not  surprised 

by  it,  for  they  have  experienced  it  from  the  "flip"  side.  In  fact,  one  African  American 

student  in  my  summer  1998  class  wrote  a  paper  that  took  each  of  Mcintosh's  white 

privileges  and  stated  the  African  American  experience  of  it  from  the  other  side. 

Anna's  realization  of  her  privileges  as  a  white  person,  and  her  use  of  Mcintosh's 

list  are  parts  of  a  reflexive  whiteness,  discussed  in  chapter  nine.  Anna  goes  on  to  outline 

certain  disadvantages  of  being  a  woman: 

The  disadvantages  I  can  think  of  are  not  because  I  am  white,  but  because  I  am  a 
female.  Women  have  been  more  likely  to  present  themselves  as  weak  or  dependent 
as  to  men  has  been  likely  to  project  power  and  control.  Women  also  have  to  deal 
with  unsolicited  comments  of  men  in  public  situations  like  in  bars  or  nightclubs.  As 
to  which  racial  group  does  it  more  I  would  have  to  say  young  black  males.  I've 
had  personal  experience  with  rude  and  crude  gestures,  which  made  me  feel  very 
uncomfortable.  .  .  .By  all  means  I'm  not  saying  that  white  or  Spanish  young  males 
don't  do  the  same  actions  because  they  do,  but  I  find  it  more  often  happening  to 
me  by  black  males. 
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Unlike  Daphne  and  some  other  women,  Anna  does  not  constmct  her  gender-linked 
whiteness  as  a  means  of  better  understanding  people  of  color.  Rather,  her  gender  seems  to 
support  rather  than  undermine  her  white  identity,  increasing  the  distance  between  herself 
and  African  American  men. 
Family 

Other  white  students  who  believe  that  a  white  identity  is  contentless  base  their 

sense  of  identity  on  their  family.  Nina  writes  about  her  family  identity: 

I  am  a  White  female  and  I  was  born  into  an  all-White  family.  None  of 
my  relatives  married  outside  of  our  race,  so  I  never  really  thought  much  about 
being  one  race  or  another.  I  just  thought  of  myself  as  a  "girl"  or  as  "my  parents 
daughter"  or  "a  member  of  this  family."  I  grew  up  in  an  all-White  neighborhood 
and  all  of  my  childhood  playmates  were  White. 

Without  people  of  other  races  in  her  life  against  which  to  contrast  her  whiteness,  Nina 

does  not  notice  "having"  race.  Her  sense  of  identity  is  based  on  her  gender  and  her  family 

background.  Carly  writes 

I  don't  have  a  bond  or  natural  association  with  people  of  my  own  ethnicity,  but  I 
feel  that  my  family  and  our  relatives  have  a  bond  with  our  ancestors.  We  come 
together  and  celebrate  them,  but  not  as  an  ethnic  thing,  only  as  a  family  thing.  I'm 
proud  of  my  ancestors  for  their  original  troubles,  but  I  have  no  heroic  struggle  or 
grueling  past.  I'm  a  white  American  with  unlimited  opportunities,  although  the 
"female"  role  does  provide  some  obstacles.  I  attended  a  white  school,  in  a  white 
neighborhood,  a  white  church,  and  had  white  friends. 

Clearly,  Carly  has  substituted  a  family  identity  for  an  ethnic  one.  Her  racial  identity  is  only 
worthy  of  mention  based  on  the  privilege  it  brings. 

Lori,  who  was  quoted  above,  also  recognizes  the  possibility  of  having  a  family- 
based  identity.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  says  that  after  her  mother  died  she 
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was  left  with  a  "rewritable"  identity.  Whatever  sense  of  identity  she  had  at  that  point  was 

primarily  constructed  around  her  family. 

Personality 

A  last  type  of  identity  that  is  used  as  a  link  to  whiteness  is  one  based  on  individual 
characteristics  of  both  personality  and  experience.  Britany's  words  are  typical  of  this 

stance: 

I  am  Britany  Butler.  A  twenty  year  old  white  American  female.  .  .  .  As  far  as  my 
ethnic  background  is  concerned  I  have  a  very  limited  amount  of  information  to 
offer.  My  father  was  born  in  New  York  and  moved  to  [this  southern  state]  at  the 
age  of  two.  The  most  he  has  ever  told  me  about  his  roots  is  that  his  distant 
relatives  were  from  Germany.  My  mother  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  came  to 
[this  city]  when  she  was  only  two  years  old.  She  mentioned  to  me  once  that  she 
has  some  Indian  in  her  family  history.  Because  I  have  been  provided  such  a 
minimum  amount  of  information  regarding  my  ethnicity,  I  have  never  relied  on  it  as 
a  means  for  identification.  I  would  have  to  say  that  my  strongest  characteristic  of 
identity  is  the  fact  that  I  am  a  Christian.  .  .  .When  I  look  at  myself,  I  see  a  young, 
white  female  with  good  morals.  I  do  not  in  any  way  resent  the  fact  that  I  am  not  in 
touch  my  roots  because  I  am  perfectly  happy  with  just  being  myself  To  be  myself, 
I  have  never  felt  the  need  to  know  where  my  mother's  great  grandfather  was  bom 
and  lived.  If  ever  asked  to  describe  myself,  I  would  list  my  physical  characteristics 
and  mention  that  I  am  Christian,  very  talkative  and  I  don't  like  carrots.  It  appears 
that  my  mother  holds  this  same  way  of  thinking  while  my  father  does  seem  to  hold 
on  to  a  bit  of  his  heritage.  He  eats  sauerkraut  a  lot  and  enjoys  watching 
documentaries  about  German  history.  .  .  Basically,  I  am  just  a  little  white  giri  with 
a  little  white  family  and  a  lot  to  learn  about  life.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  I'm 
content  this  way. 

While  like  some  others  above,  Britany  does  in  part  rely  on  a  religious  identification  to 
construct  her  identity,  she  also  describes  herself  in  terms  of  her  age,  her  gender,  how 
"talkative"  she  is,  and  even  her  food  preferences.  Britany  then  is  able  to  label  herself  "a 
little  white  girl.  .  .with  a  lot  to  learn  about  life."  Because  she  has  other  identities  linked  to 
this  sense  of  whiteness,  she  is  "content." 
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Another  woman,  Nina,  insists  that  her  race  is  not  important  to  her,  that  she  thinks 
of  herself  only  as  a  "person:" 

My  racial  identity  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  my 
personality.  If  I  had  to  describe  myself,  the  first  thing  I  would  say  would  be  that  I 
am  funny  or  caring  or  a  good  fiiend  but  certainly  not  that  I  am  white.  It's  kind  of 
funny  that  the  first  thing  I  described  myself  as,  in  this  paper,  was  White  but  any 
other  time  I  would  not  think  of  myself  in  that  way.  I  just  think  of  myself  as  a 
person  not  a  White  person. 

Nina  uses  personality  characteristics  to  describe  herself  Her  view  of  whiteness  also 

demonstrates  that  it  is  normative-Nina  is  "just.  .  a  person  not  a  White  person." 

Mirrored  Whiteness 

In  his  1970  essay  "What  America  Would  be  Like  Without  Blacks,"  Ralph  Ellison 

wrote 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nation,  white  Americans  have  suffered  from  a  deep  inner 
uncertainty  as  to  who  they  really  are.  One  of  the  ways  that  has  been  used  to 
simplify  the  answer  has  been  to  seize  upon  the  presence  of  black  Americans  and 
use  them  as  a  marker,  a  symbol  of  limits,  a  metaphor  for  the  "outsider."  Many 
whites  could  look  at  the  social  position  of  blacks  and  feel  that  color  formed  an 
easy  and  reliable  gauge  for  determining  to  what  extent  one  was  or  was  not 
American  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998: 166). 

For  Ellison,  whiteness  was  "a  form  of  manifest  destiny  which  designated  Negroes  as  its 

territory  and  challenge"  (Roediger  1998: 15).  These  data  demonstrate  that  for  most 

respondents,  whiteness  is  constructed  in  the  manner  described  by  Ellison.  In  fact,  young 

whites  may  rely  even  more  on  racial  others  for  a  sense  of  identity,  since  most  lack  the 

sense  of  ethnic  identity  of  past  generations.  In  this  sense,  whiteness  is  a  "mirrored" 

identity-it  is  constructed  using  a  reflection  of  everything  it  is  "not." 
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The  autobiography  guide  distributed  to  the  respondents  asked  them  if  they  could 
talk  about  being  of  whatever  racial  group  they  are  without  reference  to  other  groups.  In 
other  words,  are  there  things  about  the  history  and  cuhure  of  their  racial  group  that  can  be 
described  without  setting  those  experiences  in  relation  or  in  contrast  to  other  groups? 
Most  of  the  white  respondents  wrote  that  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  being  white 
without  referring  to  other  groups,  although  some  just  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that 
whiteness  is  "not  important"  to  them.  Others  were  more  contemplative.  For  example,  Ned 
writes 

"What  am  I?"  This  is  a  question  I  have  never  been  asked  before.  It  is  probably  a 
good  thing  because  the  only  way  I  would  have  known  to  answer  that  question 
before  would  have  been  "white."  And  now  I  have  been  asked  what  is  white  and  I 
do  not  know.  I  can  not  begin  to  describe  to  you  what  it  means  to  be  white.  The 
only  way  I  can  think  of  describing  my  whiteness  is  to  say  that  I  am  not  Black  or 
Indian  or  whatever  else.  I  can  not  give  you  a  definition  of  white.  Now  I  ask  myself: 
who  can  I  be  if  I  don't  know  what  I'm  being? 

In  this  passage,  Ned  wrestles  with  the  unavailability  of  descriptors  of  whiteness.  Setting 
aside  whiteness  as  taken  for  granted,  he  realizes  he  cannot  "begin  to  describe  to  you  what 
it  means  to  be  white."  If  the  answer  to  the  question  of  "what  am  I?"  must  go  beyond  the 
one  word,  "white,"  there  are  no  cultural  resources  available  for  him  to  utilize.  Ned  must 
resort  to  constructing  whiteness  based  on  what  it  is  not:  Afiican  American,  Indian,  or 
presumably,  any  other  person  of  color. 

Whiteness  lacks  substantive  content  that  is  easily  accessible  as  cultural  resources. 
In  the  past  discourses  of  white  supremacy  used  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency.  One 
could  always  describe  whiteness  by  how  superior  it  was  to  "blackness,"  "Asian-ness," 
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"Latino-ness,"  or  an  type  of  "foreign-ness."  Also  in  the  past,  white  ethnicity  could  be  used 
to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  white  racial  identity  lacked  substance.  Today,  young 
whites  who  reject  white  supremacist  discourse  and  know  little  of  their  ethnic  heritage  are 
left  with  an  mirrored  whiteness:  whiteness  defined  in  terms  of  what  it  is  not.  Though  this 
discourse  lacks  the  claim  of  superiority,  it  still  defines  whiteness  in  relation  to  blackness, 
or  "otherness." 

Denise  compares  her  view  of  race  to  that  of  a  Korean  fiiend: 

I  think  the  idea  of  race  sticks  out  the  most  in  my  mind  when  I  think  of  my  best 
fiiend,  Amy.  Amy  is  Korean  but  was  adopted  by  two  white  parents.  .  .  .She  looks 
and  knows  she  is  Korean,  it's  unmistakable,  but  her  reactions,  remarks  and 
attitudes,  which  she  learned  fi-om  her  family,  often  reflect  those  of  a  white 
individual.  .  .  .She  has  to  be  reminded  that  she  is  Korean,  it's  not  something  that 
she  constantly  is  aware  of  It  makes  me  feel  better  to  know  that  because  I  don't 
feel  so  bad  that  I  am  not  constantly  aware  of  my  own  race.  It's  interesting  to  note 
that  with  all  the  negative  things  you  hear  about  race  that  there  are  people  like  Amy 
whom  it  doesn't  effect  daily.  I  know  the  problems  of  racism  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  anytime  soon  and  that  the  answer  may  not  be  a  "color  blind"  attitude  but 
when  I  listen  to,  watch  and  see  the  way  Amy  acts  I  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
ignore  race.  At  least  put  it  to  the  side  and  not  make  it  a  factor  in  every  facet  of 
one's  life.  .  .  She  is  neither  extremely  proud  of  nor  ashamed  of  her  Korean 
heritage.  It's  just  something  that  is  there  and  does  not  affect  her  daily.  Like  myself 
it  is  a  descriptive  adjective  and  nothing  more.  It  is  her  unawareness  of  her  own 
race,  which  makes  me  the  most  conscious  of  my  own. 

Denise  uses  her  Korean  fiiend' s  unawareness  of  her  race  to  reassure  herself  both  of  her 

color  blind  stance  as  well  as  that  it  is  alright  for  a  person  not  to  think  very  much  about 

their  race.  What  Denise  ignores  is  that  if  Amy  indeed  acts  more  like  a  "white  individual" 

than  a  Korean  one,  she  may  also  be  living  according  to  standards  of  whiteness.  Unlike 

most  Korean  people,  for  whom  race  and  ethnicity  are  likely  more  salient  than  for  white 
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people,  Amy  may  have  learned  to  "see"  race  as  her  white  family  does.  Ironically,  Denise 
writes  that  it  is  Amy's  lack  of  attention  to  her  race  that  makes  her  the  "most  conscious"  of 
her  own. 

Karen  writes  that  beyond  a  physical  description,  she  cannot  describe  whiteness 
without  reference  to  other  racial  groups; 

If  I  had  to  write  about  or  describe  my  whiteness  in  any  extent  I  guess  I  would  first 
off  explain  my  physical  appearance.  I  am  really  not  "white."  I  am  a  female  with  tan 
colored  skin,  am  five  feet  and  two  inches,  blondish-brown  hair  to  my  shoulders, 
and  blue-green  eyes.  To  describe  my  self  socially  using  the  term  whiteness  I  would 
say  that  I  am  of  the  majority  living  here  in  the  United  States.  Some  privileges  can 
be  attributed  to  being  the  majority  I  suppose,  such  as  always  blending  in  with  the 
crowd  well.  Aside  fi-om  these  few  remarks  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  describe  myself 
racially  without  reference  to  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups.  I  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  describe  whiteness  without  using  reference  to  others. 
If  allowed  this  reference  I  can  then  go  on  to  say  that  certain  privileges,  as  I  have 
been  made  aware  in  my  cultural  diversity  class,  come  into  effect  for  being  white.  I 
am  not  looked  at  differently  or  scanned  suspiciously  from  head  to  foot  when  I 
enter  a  restaurant  or  club.  I  am  not  pulled  over  as  much  and  asked  if  my  car  can  be 
searched.  I  am  not  judged  too  harshly  or  questioned  about  my  neighborhood  in 
which  I  live  before  going  to  purchase  insurance  or  a  new  car.  I  am  entitled  to 
generally  higher  quality  neighborhoods  and  schools.  I  am  in  general  expected  to 
make  a  better  living  financially.  I  am  not  stereotyped  as  being  a  drug  dealer  or 
terrorist  or  gang  member  just  because  of  the  clothes  I  wear.  I  am  expected  to  go  to 
college,  vote,  marry,  have  a  successful  job  making  a  upper  end  five  digit  salary, 
have  two  or  three  kids,  a  white  picket  fence  around  my  two-story  house  in  my 
"upscale  all-white"  neighborhood,  and  drive  a  BMW  or  other  such  fancy  car. 

Karen  first  points  out  the  social  construction  of  whiteness-she  is  "really  not  'white,'"  but 

has  "tan  colored  skin."  Once  she  is  able  to  describe  herself  beyond  the  physical,  with 

reference  to  other  groups,  Karen  is  able  to  draw  distincfions  between  a  life  with  white 

privilege  and  one  without.  Interestingly,  her  depiction  of  whiteness  is  also  class-linked~the 

white  life  she  describes  is  an  upper-class  white  life. 
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Nathan  believes  that  it  is  hard  to  describe  whiteness  without  reference  to  other 
groups  because  others  have  defined  whiteness: 

Whiteness  to  me  seems  normal  because  I  have  never  been  treated  unfairly  because 
I  am  white.  I  think  of  whiteness  as  intelligent,  and  law  abiding.  Whites  are  the 
prominent  political  figures  that  I  have  encountered  throughout  my  life.  I  am  not 
white  trash,  which  is  what  people  think  of  many  Southern  whites.  I  was  bom  and 
raised  in  a  southern  city  and  I  think  of  myself  as  a  cracker.  This  term  is  used  to 
describe  native[s  of  this  state]  like  myself  It  seems  somewhat  difficult  to  speak 
about  being  white  without  referring  to  other  groups.  I  assume  this  because  being 
white  is  ofl:en  defined  by  other  groups  more  so  than  by  white  themselves.  Other 
racial  groups  place  labels  on  whites  such  as  racists,  elitists,  or  other  derogatory 
terms.  Most  whites  do  not  fit  these  stereotypes  just  as  most  other  minorities  do  not 
fit  the  stereotypes  that  are  cast  upon  them. 

Perhaps  Nathan  does  not  consider  empty  whiteness  to  be  a  problem  in  and  of  itself, 
but  he  does  apparently  believe  whites  to  be  victimized  by  others'  stereotypes.  This 
conception  of  whiteness  as  a  victimized  identity  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  eight. 

Other  autobiographers  assert  that  not  only  white  people,  but  people  of  any  racial 

group,  would  have  a  hard  time  describing  themselves  without  reference  to  other  groups: 

First  of  all,  I  am  white  and  I  have  such  a  huge  mix  of  ethnicity  behind  me,  I'm  sure 
I  could  not  state  them  all.  That's  my  background  in  race  and  in  ethnicity.  To  talk 
about  "whiteness"  without  referring  to  any  other  groups  is  almost  impossible.  I 
believe  you  have  to  know  of  the  other  races  around  you,  in  order  to  see  your  own 
race  as  distinct  and  different. 

Take  for  example,  the  movie  Pleasantville.  I'm  not  sure  if  you  have  seen 
this  movie,  so  a  quick  synopsis.  Two  kids,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  magically  get 
pulled  into  a  popular  black  and  white  traditional  family  sitcom.  The  two,  being 
fi-om  decades  in  the  future,  end  up  changing  the  reality  of  the  town,  Pleasantville 
because  of  their  differences  in  beliefs  and  values.  Until  someone  from  the  outside 
came  in  and  showed  differences  in  lifestyle  and  culture,  the  people  of  Pleasantville 
didn't  know  any  better.  They  believed  their  lives  to  be  perfect,  yet  once  new 
surroundings  appeared,  their  beliefs  and  values  changed.  So,  in  a  round  about  way, 
what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  that  it's  difficult  to  talk  about  one's  own  race  without 
referring  to  any  other  race.  (Rachel ) 
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Rachel's  reference  to  "one's  own  race"  implies  that  her  assessment  holds  true  for  any 
racial  group,  or  that  she  is  taking  whiteness  for  granted  in  her  statement.  Assuming  she 
means  to  speak  of  people  in  any  racial  group,  her  statement  asserts  that  people  of  all  racial 
groups  only  know  their  own  "lifestyle  and  culture,"  and  thus  see  it  as  normative  and 
indescribable,  without  reference  to  others.  While  this  perception  may  be  reasonable,  it  fails 
to  recognize  that  people  of  color  have  always  known  the  culture  of  white  people  better 
than  white  people  know  cultures  of  color,  and  perhaps  better  than  white  people  know 
whiteness  (Lorde  1984;  Du  Bois  1935).  Thus,  while  all  ethnic  and  racial  identity  may  in 
this  sense  be  referential,  the  oppositional  identity  of  people  of  color  is  based  on  a  "double 
consciousness"of  the  content  of  one's  own  culture  and  that  of  whites.  Mirrored  white 
identity,  in  contrast,  is  based  on  "single  consciousness,"  living  relatively  isolated  in  one's 
own  culture,  unable  to  describe  its  content,  while  only  knowing  of  other  cultures  that  they 
are  "not  white." 

Similarly  to  Rachel,  Seth  writes 

I  could  describe  what  it  is  like  to  be  white  without  referring  to  any  other  group  but 
I  think  that  would  be  irrelevant.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  understand  what  it 
is  like  to  live  in  someone  else's  "shoes"  without  actually  doing  it.  Being  "white"  is 
to  have  a  lack  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  flowing  hair.  I  think  that  there  are  very  few 
characteristics  that  define  being  white  that  do  not  apply  to  any  other  group.  Yes, 
because  without  the  reference  to  other  groups  there  would  be  very  few  defining 
features  among  a  specific  group.  This  type  of  identification  only  exists  because  we 
have  something  to  compare  ourselves  to.  Yes,  I  could  tell  about  my  life  without 
mentioning  my  race.  Partly  because  it  is  my  race  that  controls  this  government,  but 
mostly  because  I  don't  blame  uncontrollable  acts  on  things  that  have  occurred  to 
me  during  my  life;  for  example,  benefits  or  disadvantages  that  have  come  my  way 
due  to  my  race. 
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Seth  believes  that  race  or  ethnicity  are  only  "relevant"  in  comparison  to  other  groups.  Like 
Karen,  when  he  tries  to  define  whiteness  without  reference  to  others,  he  is  left  with 
physical  descriptions.  Even  these  physical  descriptions  are  in  opposition  to  unnamed 
others-'lack  of  pigment.  .  .,  flowing  hair."  Finally,  Seth  constructs  not  attributing  failure 
or  success  to  his  race  as  indicative  that  he  is  able  to  describe  whiteness  without  reference 
to  others.  However,  in  societal  racial  discourse,  this  is  a  clear  referential  identifier: 
unstated,  but  implied  in  Seth's  writing,  are  the  words  "unlike  them'"  "[Unlike  them],  I 
don't  blame  uncontrollable  acts  on  things  that  have  occurred  to  me.  .  .,"  "[unlike  them],  I 
have  a  lack  of  pigment.  .  .and  flowing  hair."  Whiteness  itself  is  written  as  devoid  of 
cultural  content  except  in  reference  to  others. 
Later,  Seth  adds 

I  think  that  other  races  in  this  country  have  a  much  stronger  attachment  to  their 
race  and  ethnicity.  This  is  probably  because  they  live  in  the  opposite  world  of  what 
I  do.  Also  everyone  is  looking  for  some  sort  of  identity  that  separates  him  or  her 
fi-om  most  other  people.  Finding  that  attachment  with  race  and  ethnicity  for  a 
person  of  minority  in  this  country  is  an  easy  way  to  accomplish  this. 

People  of  color  here  are  constructed  as  living  in  the  "opposite  world"  fi'om  Seth.  He  also 

points  out  that  people  generally  look  for  some  basis  for  self-identity,  and  that  for  people  of 

color,  an  "easy  way  to  accomplish  this"  is  to  identify  racially.  Seth  is  aware  that  for 

whites,  identity  is  most  often  based  on  something  else. 

Randomly  selected  respondents  received  questionnaires  that  asked  them 

specifically  how  they  see  particular  other  groups.  Seth  was  one  of  these,  and  he 

summarized  his  perceptions  of  four  major  groups: 


Asian  Americans-I  think  people  see  them  as  smart  people  who  are  trying  to  take 
over  America.  It  must  be  hard  to  live  with. 

African  Americans-I  think  they  are  viewed  as  lazy  people  on  welfare,  perpetrators 

of  crime  and  drugs  use,  and  dumb  athletes.  Again,  hard  to  live  with. 

Latino  Americans-I  don't  really  know  what  people  think  about  them. 

White  Americans-I  think  they  are  viewed  as  the  people  who  hold  everyone  else 

down.  I  think  those  being  "held  down"  should  look  within  for  change.  If  people 

were  to  band  together  then  things  could  be  made  to  change. 

I  think  racism  is  becoming  less  of  a  problem  overall.  As  people  begin  to  see  that 

their  prejudgments  were  wrong  they  become  more  tolerate  of  others.  .  .  .1  think  the 

problem  must  run  its  natural  course.  I  see  change  on  the  horizon. 

Obviously,  it  is  instructive  that  Seth's  only  definition  of  "white  Americans"  is  in  terms  of 

their  relationship  to  the  three  other  groups.  He  also  uses  the  familiar  discourse  of  merit 

and  responsibility  to  blame  victims  for  their  own  oppression. 

This  statement  by  Seth  also  reveals  an  important  point  about  mirrored  whiteness. 

For  most  whites  who  define  whiteness  in  terms  of  who  they  are  "«o/,"  the  Other  against 

which  they  contrast  themselves  is  African  American.  Notice  that  Seth  vaguely  describes 

Asian  Americans  in  terms  of  "positive"  stereotypes.  Although  he  lives  in  a  region  of  the 

country  where  he  could  be  expected  to  have  contact  with  Latinos,  he  does  not  know 

"what  people  think  of  them."In  contrast,  he  is  able  to  give  a  full  description  of  stereotypes 

applied  to  African  Americans,  relative  to  his  descriptions  of  those  applied  to  Asian 

Americans  or  Latinos.  Although  one  might  expect  variation  according  to  where  in  the 

U.S.  respondents  grew  up,  all  of  them  referred  more  often  to  African  Americans  in 

discussing  race  than  any  other  group.  Also,  in  this  particular  state,  one  might  expect  more 

reference  to  be  made  to  Latino  Americans,  and  again,  in  almost  every  case,  African 
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Americans  were  used  as  the  reference  point,  or  mirror,  for  white  identity.  Thus,  the 
mirrored  white  identity  is  for  the  most  part  dichotomous,  constructed  according  to  a 
black/white  paradigm. 

Some  have  argued  in  recent  years  against  the  use  of  a  black/white  paradigm  in  race 
relations  research  (see  Feagin  2000).  Indeed,  it  is  crucial  to  examine  the  experiences  of 
other  groups,  particularly  as  our  country  becomes  more  diverse.  However,  when 
attempting  to  explain  white  attitudes  of  racism  and  behaviors  of  discrimination,  a 
black/white  paradigm  is  most  appropriate.  White  Americans  tend  to  dichotomize  race  in 
this  way,  and  to  judge  various  others  ethnic  groups  in  terms  of  how  much  they  resemble 
African  Americans.  In  this  way,  one  could  say  we  live  in  a  "colorist"  rather  than  "racist" 
society.  Also,  besides  Native  Americans,  who  were  quickly  removed  as  an  obstacle  to 
white  imperialism,  African  Americans  were  the  first  "other"  group  white  Americans  dealt 
with.  Their  experiences  serve  as  the  "benchmark"  for  oppression  in  the  United  States  (for 
a  thorough  discussion  supporting  the  use  of  the  black/white  paradigm,  see  Feagin  2000). 

The  comments  of  many  respondents  support  this  assertion  of  mirrored  identity 
built  on  the  black/white  paradigm.  For  example,  Felicity  writes  about  her  reactions  to 
African  Americans: 

The  first  time  I  can  remember  acknowledging  my  race  was  in  second  grade.  I  think 
this  is  an  important  point  to  start  with  because  it  is  this  knowledge  that  enables  me 
to  write  this  paper.  In  elementary  school  I  had  an  Afiican  American  best  fiiend 
starting  from  kindergarten,  and  it  was  on  the  playground  the  first  day  of  second 
grade  that  this  changed.  As  I  motioned  for  her  to  play  with  me  she  was  convinced 
to  go  play  with  a  group  of  Afiican  American  girls  instead.  While  her  actions  may 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  different  races,  I  was  aware  enough  of  them  to 
attribute  her  actions  to  our  racial  differences.  As  a  child  there  were  no  specific 
messages  given  to  me  about  race,  and  especially  not  about  ethnicity.  .  .  .However, 
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differences  were  addressed  by  telling  me  things  such  as,  "never  say  nigger."African 
American  people  are  the  only  people  I  can  remember  being  aware  of  as  different 
from  my  race  as  a  child. 

Later,  Felicity  wrote 

The  barrier  that  only  existed  with  African  Americans  is  still  confusing  for  me,  and  I 
never  really  realized  it  was  true  until  I  wrote  the  autobiography.  Maybe  it  has  to  do 
with  African  Americans  being  the  largest  group  of  minorities  that  surrounded  me, 
or  was  I  just  not  aware?  Maybe  I  picked  up  on  the  stronger  stereotypes  related  to 
African  Americans,  because  of  my  southern  nature  and  surroundings.  Maybe  I 
thought  they  looked  the  most  different.  I  am  still  sorting  through  these 
possibilities. 

Though  other  groups  are  growing  in  population,  African  Americans  have  long  been  the 

largest  minority  group  in  the  U.S.,  another  reason  that  the  black/white  paradigm  still 

holds.  Also,  Felicity  realizes  that  the  stereotypes  about  African  Americans  are  often 

"stronger"  than  those  applied  to  others,  and  in  fact,  depending  on  the  color  of  skin  of 

other  minority  groups,  often  these  same  stereotypes  are  attributed  to  them. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  most  stories  of  whiteness  told  by  the  respondents  are 

actually  more  stories  about  Others,  and  most  of  the  Others  in  the  stories  are  African 

American.  In  fewer  than  five  cases,  stories  are  told  that  include  exchange  students  from 

other  countries.  Also  in  less  than  five  cases,  stories  of  whiteness  include  people  other  than 

African  Americans  (an  Iranian  playmate,  Puerto  Ricans  at  a  zoological  water  park,  Indian 

and  "Asian"  dorm  mates).  In  every  other  case,  white  people  become  aware  of  whiteness  in 

contrast  to  African  Americans.  Edward,  the  son  of  a  police  officer  who  told  stories  of 

violence  perpetrated  by  Afiican  American  men,  writes 

I  don't  really  have  a  problem  with  any  other  ethnic  group,  but  only  with  blacks.  I 
don't  hate  blacks  I  just  don't  accept  as  quickly.  I  do  have  black  friends.  It  just 
takes  me  longer  to  accept  him  or  as  a  friend  because  of  my  experiences. 
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Similarly,  Stacey  writes 

But  now  as  a  19-year  old,  I  still  know  that  racism  is  wrong,  but  I  already  have  my 
opinions  about  people  of  other  races,  and  unfortunately  the  views  are  slightly 
racist.  It's  very  hard  to  firmly  stand  by  the  belief  that  all  people  are  treated  equal 
when  you  are  surrounded  by  people  who  don't  beheve  this.  But  not  all  of  my 
current  opinions  are  based  strictly  on  what  people  said.  The  main  group  of  people 
I'm  racist  towards  is  blacks.  Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  do  have  black  fiiends,  as  well 
as  I  have  Asian  and  Mexican  and  fi-iends  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds. 

As  found  in  other  studies  of  white  Americans,  most  of  the  respondents  have  the  strongest 

feelings  about  Afiican  Americans  (Feagin  2000).  Very  few  refer  to  any  other  groups,  even 

in  discussions  of  affirmative  action  and  concerns  for  their  economic  futures. 

Default  Whiteness 

A  final  type  of  empty  whiteness  evident  in  the  autobiographies  is  a  sort  of 

"whiteness  by  defauh."  Although  whiteness  lacks  substance,  often  the  autobiographers  do 

not  know  how  else  to  identify  themselves,  and  so  they  still  identify  as  "white."Charlie 

explains 

For  me  to  describe  myself  in  racial  or  ethnic  terms  is  very  difficult.  I  surely  don't 
consider  myself  to  display  any  of  the  afore  mentioned  stereotypical  traits  of 
whiteness.  Nor  do  I  find  myself  more  alike  other  white  people  than  I  do  any  other 
tone  of  skin.  It  is  even  harder  for  me  to  speak  in  terms  of  ethnicity,  this  results 
from  the  fact  that  my  father  never  knew  of  any  relatives,  like  grandparents  or  even 
his  father.  Tracing  my  ethnic  background  on  that  side  of  the  family  can  only  be 
done  by  using  our  family  name,  which  by  the  way,  doesn't  tell  much.  My  heritage 
can  be  traced  on  my  mother  side,  however  it  is  very  diverse,  and  can  become 
confusing. 

Admitting  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  describe  himself  in  racial  terms,  Charlie  goes  on  to  say  it 

is  even  harder  to  identify  ethnically.  Denise  similarly  writes 

A  job  application  placed  in  front  of  me  contains  a  section  that  asks  me  to  identify 
my  race.  I  always  check  the  first  box  without  hesitation,  it's  "white."  Without  a 
single  thought  process,  it  is  as  innate  as  breathing,  swallowing,  or  blinking.  The 
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implications  of  the  swift  slash  in  the  small  box  never  cross  my  mind.  Without  a 
doubt  I  identify  myself  more  in  racial  terms,  "white"  then  in  ethnic  terms,  "German 
and  Irish."  Identifying  myself  as  white  carries  the  same  implications  for  me  as 
saying  that  I'm  short  or  have  brown  eyes.  In  my  mind  it's  simply  a  self-descriptive 
adjective.  As  for  my  ethnic  background,  aside  from  some  information  needed  to 
complete  a  family  tree  project  in  the  seventh  grade  we  talked  little  if  ever  about  it 
as  I  grew  up.  It  neither  concerned  nor  interested  me.  I  know  that  I  am  German  on 
my  father's  side  and  French  and  Irish  on  my  mother's  side. 

Both  because  of  formalized  institutional  categories  and  because  she  knows  little  of  her 

ethnic  background,  Denise  identifies  herself  as  white  without  having  to  ever  think  about  it. 

Tricia  echoes  Denise' s  point:  "My  heritage  has  never  been  practiced  and  family  traditions 

have  no  direct  ties  to  my  inherited  ethnicity;  that  is  why  I  consider  myself  to  be  in  a  racial 

group,  not  an  ethnic  group."  Claudia  also  describes  a  default  white  identity 

I  am  a  single  white  female  with  a  very  diverse  ethnic  background.  My  family 
consists  of  Italian,  German,  Jewish,  and  Hispanic  influences.  All  of  these  influences 
make  me  who  I  am  but  they  are  influences  that  rarely  have  any  affect  on  my  daily 
life.  I  have  grown  up  living  the  life  of  a  white  or  Caucasian  person.  Although,  I 
have  a  mixture  of  other  ethnic  backgrounds,  I  have  never  considered  myself  to  be 
anything  other  than  white.  I  mean,  that  I  do  not  check  in  any  boxes  other  than  the 
"white"  on  when  filling  out  applications  or  forms.  I  know  that  I  grew  up  not 
knowing  what  life  would  be  like  if  I  was  not  white. 

Like  Denise,  she  connects  this  default  whiteness  to  the  image  of  boxes  on  a  form. 

Not  only  does  Sawyer  state  that  he  does  not  know  about  his  family  background,  he 

is  not  interested  in  it: 

I  have  the  "privilege"  of  being  a  white  Anglo  Saxon  protestant  in  society.  The 
usual  WASP.  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  of  any  specific  ethnicity.  I  only  ever 
consider  myself  to  be  white.  I  don't  even  know  where  my  family  originated  from, 
nor  do  I  care. 
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Seth  suggests  that  if  he  were  of  "pure"  ethnic  background,  ethnicity  might  be  more 
important  to  him: 

I  identify  myself  with  my  race.  I  don't  think  that  in  America,  at  least  for  white 
people;  ethnicity  is  a  major  role.  Especially  because  I  am  not  of  a  pure  ethnic 
background.  I  relate  to  being  Scottish  but  I  don't  play  the  bagpipes  or  wear  a  kilt. 
My  racial  or  ethnic  background  is  not  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  my 
personality.  I  know  I  am  white  but  I  don't  see  that  as  being  very  important  unless 
other  people  make  that  way.  For  example,  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  how  the  "white 
man"  has  screwed  everyone  everywhere.  I  personally  am  not  responsible  for  any 
discrimination  or  hatred  towards  anyone  and  I  am  tired  of  being  referred  to  in 
those  terms.  I  think  the  reason  that  my  race  is  not  important  is  because  I  have  lived 
in  a  predominantly  white  culture  my  whole  life. 

Seth  understands  that  his  race  is  not  important  to  him  because  he  grew  up  in  a  white 

culture.  Because  it  is  unimportant  to  him,  he  resents  it  when  other  people  hold  his  race  and 

gender  "accountable,"  that  is  both  figuratively  and  linguistically,  by  bringing  it  up.  Seth's 

white  male  identity  is  constructed  as  somewhat  of  a  defensive  one.  As  will  be  discussed  in 

the  next  chapter,  many  of  the  white  respondents  argue  that  whiteness  is  a  victimized 

identity. 

Both  Rianne  and  Stacey  have  had  views  of  whiteness  as  normative,  although  their 

perspectives  are  quite  different.  Directly  after  the  passage  quoted  above,  Stacey  writes 

I  am  white,  with  Irish  and  Polish  backgrounds.  I  don't  think  of  that  often  though,  I 
just  consider  myself  normal.  Normal  to  me  is  being  white.  To  me  it  seems  that 
there  are  more  white  people  who  are  doing  better  economically  than  any  other 
races.  So  in  a  way,  to  be  white  is  to  be  better  than  most  people.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  I'm  sure,  but  I'm  just  speaking  for  the  majority.  My  race  hasn't  really 
played  that  big  of  a  role  in  my  life,  but  it  is  somewhat  important.  I've  seen  and 
heard  many  stories  about  how  people  of  other  races  have  been  treated  badly  or 
been  discriminated  against  because  of  their  race.  I've  never  really  been 
discriminated  against  or  treated  differently  because  I'm  white.  Actually,  there  have 
been  times  that  I've  been  treated  differently  by  black  people. 
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For  Stacey,  whiteness  is  being  "normal."  She  understands  that  other  people  undergo 
discrimination  that  she  as  a  white  person  does  not  experience,  still  this  "normalcy"  is  self- 
congratulatory:  being  "normal"  is  constructed  as  being  "better."  Rianne,  in  contrast, 
describes  a  change  in  her  thinking  she  attributes  to  a  college  course: 

I  guess  I  identify  myself  more  in  racial  terms  than  in  ethnic  terms.  When  asked  to 
identify  my  race,  I  know  the  answer,  "white,"  but  I  have  never  been  asked  about 
my  ethnicity.  I  can  strongly  relate  to  the  class  discussions  that  we  had  regarding 
how  many  whites  do  not  feel  that  they  have  any  culture.  Prior  to  taking  this 
course,  I  referred  to  races  other  than  my  own  as  "ethnic."  Now  I  realize  that 
ethnicity  can  apply  to  whites  as  well. 

Before  she  took  the  course,  Rianne  held  whiteness  to  be  "normal,"  and  all  other  groups 

that  were  "ethnic"  to  be  deviations  from  that  norm.  Now,  although  she  is  still  unsure  of 

how  to  identify  ethnically,  Rianne  realizes  the  potential  for  the  normalcy  of  whiteness  to  be 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
VICTIMIZED  WHITENESS 


White  people  believed  that  whatever  the  manners,  under  every  dark  skin  was  a 
jungle.  .  .  And  it  grew.  It  spread.  In,  through  and  after  life,  it  spread,  until  it 
invaded  the  whites  who  had  made  it.  Touched  them  every  one.  Changed  and 
ahered  them.  Made  them  bloody,  silly,  worse  than  ever  they  wanted  to  be,  so 
scared  they  were  of  the  jungle  they  had  made.  The  screaming  baboon  lived  under 
their  own  white  skin.  .  .  .  (Toni  Morrison,  quoted  in  Roediger  1998:317) 

Since  I  had  no  "ethnic"  identity  while  growing  up,  how  about  a  "white"  identity? 
In  fact,  I  actually  didn't  have  a  self-concept  as  "white. "  We  were  all  white  in  my 
environment,  and  did  not  really  think  about  it.  With  the  exception  of  my 
Korean-American  college  classmate  and  Best  Man,  I  did  not  come  into  even 
occasional  contact  with  anyone  who  was  not  white  until  I  was  on  active  duty  in 
the  Army,  which,  of  course,  was  integrated  before  most  American  institutions. 
There  I  did  meet  and  work  with  black,  Hispanic  and  Asian  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  throughout  two  years  of  active  service  and  27  years  in  the  Reserve.  .  .  . 
Our  family  returned  home  from  living  in  fa  northern  town],  a  whiter  town  than 
[the  southern  one  he  grew  up  in],  and found  a  changed  world.  Where  when  we 
left  the  races  lived  separate  but  in  outward  peace,  they  were  now  at  barely 
concealed  war.  The  war  erupted  from  its  hiding  place  on  occasion— I  remember 
driving  home  from  work  fearful  because  some  residents  of  the  housing  projects  by 
the  freeway  had  been  sniping  at  cars  passing  by.  And  some  rioted,  burning  the 
apartment  blocks  they  lived  in  and  shooting  at  the  firemen  who  came  to  fight  the 
fires.  . .  .And  then,  among  my  own  circle,  I  began  to  hear  real  racial  resentment 
expressed.  It  continues. 

And finally  I  developed  a  sense  of  white  identity— I  who  had  willingly  and  unself- 
consciously saluted  black  officers  and  called  them  Sir,  who  had  worked  with  black 
professionals  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  subordinate.  I  still  count  among  my  best 
friends  a  black  co-worker,  because  we  have  so  much  in  common  which  cuts  across 
color  lines,  but  in  general  I  have  found  a  real  awareness  of  my  white  skin  not 
because  we  hate  "them, "  but  because  they  hate  us. 

I .  .  .  increasingly  felt  resentful  because  I  saw  women  and  minorities  being  put  on 

the  "fast  track"  to  bypass  me  because  I  was  a  white  male  and  a  lawful  sacrifice  to 

the  god  of  diversity.  Even  so,  I  have  to  be  a  little  amused  that  while  everyone  else  ? 

seemed  to  have  a  firm  idea  of  the  importance  and  power  of  their  racial,  ethnic  or 

gender  identity,  I  and  those  like  me  were  finally  pushed  into  a  realization  of 
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"white  malemss"  when  there  was  little  benefit  left  in  it.  Now  I  work  only  for 
myself  and  I  am  happy,  because  I  am  on  my  own  track.  And  the  richness  of  the 
Scottish  heritage-the  pride,  independence  and family-centeredness,  the 
unyielding  fight  against  oppression  and  adversity  —  is  coming  alive  for  me.  And 
there  are  the  bagpipes.  (E-mail  from  father,  April  1999) 

Other  than  empty  whiteness,  the  most  common  type  of  white  identity  in  the 

autobiographies  could  be  characterized  as  a  self-perceived  victimized  identity.  Not  only  do 

many  white  students  believe  that  being  white  constitutes  having  a  deficiency  in  terms  of 

"heritage,"  many  also  believe  that  being  white  is  a  disadvantage,  or  potential  disadvantage, 

in  other  areas.  Some  write  of  whiteness  as  such  a  liability  that  their  outlook  can  be 

considered  one  of  victimization.  Young  whites  believe  themselves  to  be  victimized  by 

people  of  color  in  four  primary  ways:  physically,  socially,  culturally,  and  economically.  In 

this  chapter,  I  will  offer  empirical  examples  and  discussions  of  each  element  of  victimized 

identity. 

Physical  Victimization 

One  of  the  most  common  and  enduring  stereotypes  of  people  of  color,  and 
particularly  of  African  Americans,  is  that  they  are  more  prone  to  violence  than  are  white 
people.  This  stereotype  goes  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  U.S.,  when  people  with 
darker  skin  were  considered  "heathen"  and  "closer  to  nature"  than  light-skinned 
Europeans.  Being  closer  to  nature,  more  "barbaric,"  implies  that  a  group  is  more 
motivated  by  emotion  and  passions  than  by  rational  thought.  This  notion  has  been  used 
both  to  romanticize  and  to  demonize  people  of  color.  In  other  words,  supposedly  people 
of  color  may  be  more  "in  touch"  with  their  emotions,  but  are  also  less  "in  control"  of  them 
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(Ani  1994).  This  conceptualization  of  people  of  color  complements  the  sincere  fiction  of 

whites  as  controlled,  rational,  and  "Christian." 

One  of  the  most  common  types  of  stories  told  in  the  autobiographies  is  the  tale  of 

violence,  crime  or  confrontation  with  people  of  color.  These  stories  are  utilized  to 

construct  identities  of  physically  victimized  whiteness.  One  woman  remembers  a  sense  of 

victimization  linked  to  her  first  recognition  of  racial  difference: 

The  first  time  I  remember  anything  to  do  with  ethnicity  was  when  I  was  in 
kindergarten.  There  was  another  girl  who  was  terrorizing  me  and  beating  me  up. 
She  was  the  darkest  person  I  had  ever  seen  and  to  this  day  I  don't  know  why  she 
had  singled  me  out.  One  day  I  had  gone  to  the  bathroom  and  she  kicked  the  door 
open  on  me.  My  mother  transferred  me  into  another  class  and  I  didn't  have  any 
more  trouble  with  that  girl.  (Lisa) 

In  Lisa's  memory,  "darkness"  is  connected  with  being  "terrorized."  Her  perception  of 

victimization  is  signaled  by  her  confusion  over  why  she  was  "singled  out."  Perhaps 

because  this  encounter  happened  at  such  a  young  age,  and  her  mother  removed  her  from 

the  situation,  Lisa  was  not  able  to  work  out  her  problems  with  the  other  girl.  Thus,  her 

memory  is  charged  with  this  sense  of  victimization.  Kim  also  remembers  feeling  unfairly 

victimized  as  a  young  girl: 

I  went  to  public  school  up  through  6*  grade.  I  had  a  lot  of  bad  experiences  with 
black  people  in  my  middle  school.  I  can  remember  perfectly  being  in  the  locker 
room  one  day  after  our  physical  education  class,  and  watching  this  huge  black  girl 
beat  the  crap  out  of  one  my  good  friends.  There  was  nothing  any  of  us  skinny  little 
white  girls  could  do  but  watch.  We  were  even  too  scared  to  go  and  tell  the 
teacher,  I  also  remember  my  last  day  of  school  there,  when  we  were  at  a  pep  rally 
and  were  forced  to  sit  in  front  of  some  black  people.  I  left  school  crying  that  day, 
after  having  gum  thrown  in  my  hair  and  being  called  every  name  in  the  book.  And 
for  no  reason  either.  I  think  that  gave  me  a  bad  impression  of  black  people.  But 
only  some  black  people. 
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Kim's  choice  of  adjectives  is  telling  in  this  passage.  As  was  evident  in  many  of  the  stories 
of  whiteness  previously  discussed,  people  of  color  are  remembered  as  large  and 
overwhelming.  Race  theorists  have  noted  that  white  people  often  overestimate  the  size  or 
number  of  people  of  color  with  whom  they  are  confronted  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995;  Ani 
1994).  The  African  American  giri  in  the  locker  room  was  "huge,"  while  the  white  giris 
were  "skinny"  and  "little."  Although  the  African  American  giri  seems  to  have  been 
outnumbered,  the  white  giris  were  too  frightened  of  her  even  to  seek  help  from  the 
teacher.  In  another  remembered  episode,  Kim  believes  she  was  victimized  "for  no  reason." 
Her  recollection  most  likely  decontextualizes  a  situation  where  racial  tensions  existed  in 
the  school  already.  If  so,  the  incident  she  recalls  was  part  of  that  setting,  and  therefore  not 
"for  no  reason"~although  the  choice  of  Kim  specifically  as  a  victim  may  have  been 
random,  choosing  a  white  student  most  likely  was  not.  Here  again  one  can  see  the 
respondents'  tendency  to  see  themselves  as  "individuals,"  not  as  members  of  racial  groups, 
and  to  expect  others  to  do  so,  also.  Kim,  believing  herself  to  be  an  individual  and  not  part 
of  a  racial  group,  thinks  her  being  harassed  was  without  any  reason. 

Denise's  parents  helped  to  reinforce  her  sense  of  fear  of  physical  victimization  by 
Afiican  Americans: 

As  I  got  older  I  began  playing  many  sports,  one  of  which  was  basketball.  The  more 
competitive  it  became  the  further  away  we  would  have  to  travel  to  play.  I'll  never 
forget  car  pooling  to  games  in  the  inner  city.  Our  parents  would  tell  us  to  lock  all 
the  doors  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  single  black  individual  on  the  street.  Once  we 
arrived  we  were  warned  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  our  belongings  and  to  keep  them 
close  by  us.  Most  important  keep  your  mouth  closed  and  when  the  game  is  over 
gather  your  belongings  as  quick  as  possible  so  we  can  get  the  heck  out.  I  guess  this 
was  the  first  time  I  really  considered  race  and  that  there  were  people  who  were 
different  and  that  it  went  beyond  skin  color.  Because  our  parents  had  instilled 
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teams  but  also  a  contest  between  black  and  white.  It  was  awkward  to  be  on  an  all- 
white  girls  basketball  team.  We  were  good  and  that  shocked  a  lot  of  people.  We 
were  made  fun  of  by  the  inner  city  teams.  I  guess  you  could  say  we  were 
prejudiced  against  but  it  didn't  feel  like  it  at  the  time. 

Using  coded  language,  Denise  describes  the  "inner  city"  as  a  frightening  place,  where 

white  people  must  fear  not  only  physical  harm,  but  also  thefl  of  their  belongings.  Like 

Lisa,  this  is  one  of  Denise's  transitional  racial  memories-it  is  through  her  parent's 

messages  about  the  "inner  city"  that  she  begins  to  see  race  as  going  "beyond  skin  color," 

and  indicating  physical  traits  and  behavioral  tendencies.  Denise  asserts  that  the  tensions 

caused  by  the  students'  belief  in  their  parents'  messages  made  the  athletic  competition 

racially  charged.  Here  one  sees  a  theme  common  in  the  autobiographies:  that  children  are 

passive  recipients  of  "racial  knowledge"  told  to  them  by  their  parents.  Had  their  parents 

not  "instilled  racist  views"  in  them,  Denise  implies  the  white  girls  would  not  have 

interacted  with  the  "inner  city"  girls  on  those  grounds.  At  the  end  of  the  passage,  Denise 

adds  that  she  and  her  teammates  were  subjected  to  racial  prejudice  by  people  of  color. 

Thus,  although  Denise  may,  looking  back,  question  whether  or  not  she  was  in  fact  a 

potential  victim  of  physical  violence,  or  if  instead  her  parents  misled  her,  she  does  think 

she  and  her  teammates  were  victims  of  racial  prejudice. 

In  the  past,  a  common  fear  of  white  women  related  to  physical  victimization  by 

people  of  color  was  the  fear  of  rape  or  sexual  intimidation  by  African  American  men. 

Several  respondents  discuss  the  fact  that  they  are  not  attracted  to  people  of  color,  or 

would  not  date  interracially  themselves,  an  idea  that  may  be  linked  to  fears  about  African 

American  sexuality,  though  those  fears  go  unstated.  Only  two  female  respondents  and  one 
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male  respondent  referred  to  concerns  of  unsolicited  sexual  attention  from  people  of  color. 

One  of  the  women  only  hints  at  these  fears,  by  discussing  some  of  her  friends  "hooking 

up"  with  African  American  strangers  (who  were  football  players  at  her  university)  in  New 

Orleans.  The  man  tells  a  story  of  his  father  stopping  the  rape  of  a  white  woman  by  an 

African  American  man.  Only  Stacey  openly  discusses  feeling  uncomfortable  with  African 

American  men's  attention; 

I've  seen  and  heard  many  stories  about  how  people  of  other  races  have  been 
treated  badly  or  been  discriminated  against  because  of  their  race.  I've  never  really 
been  discriminated  against  or  treated  differently  because  I'm  white.  Actually,  there 
have  been  times  that  I've  been  treated  differently  by  black  people.  It  seems  like 
more  black  men  stare  and  gawk  at  me  than  white  men  do.  For  example,  if  I  walk 
down  at  the  beach  in  a  bikini,  I  notice  more  black  men  staring  and  turning  their 
heads  as  I  walk  by  than  white  men  do.  Maybe  I  just  notice  the  black  men  staring 
more,  but  it  definitely  seems  like  they  do  it  more  frequently  than  white  men  do. 

Searching  back  in  her  life  for  any  possible  times  she  felt  discriminated  against  racially, 

Stacey  focuses  on  being  "gawked  at"  by  Afiican  American  men.  That  she  characterizes 

this  as  "racial  discrimination"  says  much  about  Stacey' s  understanding  of  it.  Although  she 

admits  that  perhaps  she  used  selective  perception  to  notice  Afiican  American  men  looking 

more,  Stacey  ends  by  saying  that  it  "definitely  seems  like  they  do  it  more  frequently." 

Indeed,  given  Stacey' s  upbringing  by  an  overtly  racist  father,  and  her  perception  of  several 

"bad  experiences  with  blacks,"  each  reviewed  in  detail  in  her  autobiography,  it  is  quite 

likely  that  she  would  notice  Afiican  American  men's  attention  more  than  white  men's.  It  is 

also  likely  that  she  would  read  it  more  negatively  than  she  would  white  men  looking  at  her 

in  a  bikini.  Perhaps  in  Stacey's  view  white  men  are  "supposed"  to  look  at  her  in  a  bikini, 

while  Afiican  American  men  are  not. 
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Many  men  also  discussed  physical  victimization  by  people  of  color.  They  were 

more  likely  to  simply  tell  stories  of  fights  between  people  of  different  racial  groups, 

without  offering  much  analysis,  than  were  the  woman.  Nathan  describes  school 

experiences  in  which  racial  hostility  was  expressed  by  both  African  Americans  and  whites; 

High  school  brought  more  race  relations  challenges.  A  black  classmate  and  I  got  in 
an  argument  and  racial  slurs  were  used  by  both  of  us.  We  did  not  physically  fight, 
but  we  almost  did.  I  felt  bad  saying  what  I  said  but  it  was  in  retaliation  of  what  he 
had  said.  A  few  days  later  I  was  chased  after  lunch  by  a  group  of  black  guys  and 
this  really  scared  me.  I  did  not  get  beat  up  luckily  because  of  teacher  involvement. 
I  did  not  like  that  the  idea  of  me  saying  something  derogatory  to  him  was  so  much 
worse  than  him  saying  the  same  thing  to  me.  I  guess  his  group  of  black  friends 
disagreed.  My  dad  and  family  told  me  that  what  I  had  said  was  wrong  and  that  I 
should  try  to  learn  fi-om  the  experience.  This  experience  temporarily  scarred  me  in 
terms  of  interactions  with  blacks.  My  friend  was  also  beat  up  in  the  bathroom  that 
year  by  group  of  black  kids  who  he  did  not  even  know.  I  now  looked  at  a  group 
of  blacks  warily  because  I  was  intimidated  by  them.  This  was  my  freshman  year  of 
high  school  and  things  went  smoothly  the  rest  of  my  high  school  years.  I  still 
looked  at  blacks  with  some  suspicion  because  of  my  past  experiences.  Racial  slurs 
and  jokes  were  also  used  by  my  friends  and  sometimes  by  me. 

Although  Nathan  recognizes  his  culpability  in  using  racial  slurs,  he  argues  that  he  only  did 

so  "in  retaliation."  This  passage  also  touches  on  another  type  of  victimization,  cultural 

victimization,  that  will  be  discussed  below.  Nathan  says  that  he  did  not  think  his  use  of 

racial  slurs  should  be  seen  as  "so  much  worse"  than  those  used  against  him,  implying  that 

because  everyone  is  "equal,"it  is  unfair  to  hold  white  behavior  to  a  different  standard  than 

that  of  Afiican  Americans  regarding  racial  interaction. 

Ned,  who  plans  to  be  a  police  officer,  experienced  what  he  remembers  as  a  great 

deal  of  intimidation  by  AfHcan  Americans  as  a  young  man: 

I  cannot  ever  remember  being  even  conscious  of  any  differences  other  than  the 
color  of  skin  between  me  and  my  black  friends.  I  don't  even  remember  hearing  any 
racial  comments  or  remarks  until  I  went  into  sixth  grade.  In  sixth  grade  I  went  to  a 
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school  located  in  a  predominantly  black  area  of  [the  city].  The  school  was  located 
directly  across  the  street  from  Ivyside  Apartments.  Ivyside  Apartments  was  a  low 
rent  run  down  drug  infested  neighborhood  occupied  by  approximately  ninety 
percent  black  people.  During  the  time  I  was  at  this  school  the  "Ivy  Boys,"  a  highly 
publicized  group  of  drug  runners  and  dealers  from  [another  city  in  the  state]  had 
been  busted  up  there.  The  group  was  primarily  black  males  and  I  remember 
hearing  racial  remarks  about  blacks  being  drug  dealers  and  criminals.  That  year  I 
made  a  new  best  friend  named  Andre  Duncan.  He  was  black  also.  He  and  I  did  a 
lot  of  things  at  school  together  but  never  anywhere  else.  One  day  I  was  going  to 
go  to  his  house  and  I  remember  walking  through  Ivyside  Apartments.  The  whole 
walk  through  there  I  sweated  and  was  so  scared.  I  remember  hearing  "Stupid  ass 
white  boy"  and  "Get  the  [hell]  out  of  here,  cracker"  being  hollered  at  me. 

The  next  year,  seventh  grade,  I  had  to  go  to  school  even  farther  down 
town.  There  was  the  same  type  scenario  as  before,  the  area  was  mostly  populated 
by  low  rent  blacks.  The  student  ratio  was  about  50/50  black  to  white  which  made 
it  seem  like  all  black.  I  had  never  been  around  that  many  black  people  in  one  area. 
The  majority  of  the  staff  was  black,  the  principal  was  black,  and  all  the  teachers 
were  black.  The  first  day  at  school  I  got  hit  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  in  a  fight 
with  a  black  boy  I  did  not  know.  That  year  I  got  jumped  six  times  by  black  people. 
One  time  it  was  six  of  them  trying  to  beat  me  up.  Each  incident  was  noted  by  the 
dean  as  being  complete  self  defense  on  my  part  due  to  personal  injury.  There  were 
also  several  days  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  school  on  time  due  to  gun  fire  and 
police  activity  in  the  school  yard. 

During  that  year  I  developed  very  negative  opinions  about  black  people 
due  to  my  own  experiences.  One  of  the  boys  that  jumped  me  even  tried  to  fight  my 
dad  when  he  came  to  get  me  after  being  jumped  at  school  one  day.  Due  to  these 
prejudices  that  I  developed  very  early  in  life,  my  relationships  with  black  people 
were  very  minimal.  Throughout  the  time  period  of  eighth  through  twelfth  grade  I 
have  had  several  black  acquaintances  but  no  personal  fiiends.  We  never  had 
anything  more  in  conunon  that  football  which  we  played  together.  We  did  not  do 
the  same  things,  like  the  same  music,  find  the  same  things  entertaining,  nor  did  we 
hang  out  with  the  same  people.  On  the  playing  field  we  would  literally  sacrifice  our 
bodies  for  each  other.  Maybe  it  was  just  to  win,  but  we  still  did  it  despite  the 
difference  in  our  color.  But  in  the  school  hallway  we  might  not  even  acknowledge 
each  others'  presence. 

Like  many  white  Americans,  Ned  construes  what  is  most  likely  a  class  and  poverty-related 
crime  problem  in  the  Ivyside  projects  as  a  racial  problem.  Due  to  years  of  systemic  racism, 
people  of  color  are  disproportionately  represented  among  those  in  poverty.  However,  the 
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problems  of  dmg  use  and  crime  that  Ned  describes  would  most  likely  go  on  in  any 
community  where  impoverished  people  are  concentrated. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Ned,  like  many  white  Americans,  perceives  a 
situation  where  the  racial  makeup  is  half  white  and  half  people  of  color  as  "all 
black  "Again,  this  is  an  example  of  white  peoples'  perception  of  being  "overwhelmed"  by 
large  people  of  color  or  large  groups  of  people  of  color.  When  asked  the  percentage  of 
African  American  people  in  the  country,  for  example,  most  white  people  overestimate  the 
number  (Feagin  and  Vera  1995).  Because  of  racial  fears  and  isolation,  white  people  may 
feel  they  are  in  the  minority  when  they  are  actually  in  the  majority,  or  in  a  situation  racially 
equal  in  numbers  (Ani  1994).  Ned's  fear,  however,  is  real  to  him,  as  he  links  several 
experiences  into  a  total  picture  of  racial  victimization.  This  visceral  sense  of  victimization 
leads  him  to  experience  an  insurmountable  racial  divide  throughout  most  of  his  life  to  the 
time  he  writes  his  autobiography. 

Will  also  justifies  his  current  attitudes  about  African  Americans  in  part  through 

reference  to  physical  encounters  with  them  he  had  in  high  school: 

Going  to  an  irmer  city  high  school  may  have  changed  my  mind  about  races.  Think 
about  this:  If  people(for  e.g.  blacks)  constantly  beat  you  up  and  give  you  a  hard 
time  at  school,  how  are  you  going  to  view  them  as  a  group  for  the  rest  of  your 
life?  This  doesn't  mean  that  you  will  hate  all  black  people,  but  it  means  that  you 
may  be  weary  of  them,  like  my  parents  are. 

Two  pages  before.  Will  had  explained  how  his  parents  became  "weary  of  blacks:" 

As  I  was  growing  up,  and  into  my  teen  years,  my  family  has  always  been 
somewhat  against  most  people  of  the  black  race.  Taking  into  consideration  that 
they  had  a  few  fi-iends  that  were  black,  they  generally  had  bad  experiences  with 
blacks  fi'om  as  early  as  high  school.  Between  harassing  my  mother  and  giving  my 
father  a  hard  time  at  work,  they  grew  weary  of  blacks.  .  .  .1  don't  think  that  they 
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are  racist,  but  just  weary  of  strangers  who  are  black  because  of  their  past 
experiences  with  them.  I  don't  think  that  they  classify  them  as  a  "bad  group,"  but 
rather  see  them  as  a  group  of  people  who  they  have  had  bad  relations  with  in  the 
past.  This  is  obvious  when  you  look  at  the  few  friends  they  have  had  and  the  fact 
that  they  really  liked  my  [African  American]  coaches. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  own  feelings  about  African  Americans,  Will  hypothesizes  that  his 

parents  are  not  "racist,"  but  are  just  "weary"  of  African  American  strangers.  Because  they 

have  very  few  friends  who  are  African  American  (thus  most  are  "strangers"  to  them),  this 

suggests  they  have  negative  feelings  toward  African  Americans  in  general.  In  addition  to 

using  the  coded  language  of  having  had  "bad  experiences"  with  African  Americans,  Will 

also  uses  the  term  "weary  of  to  describe  his  negative  feelings,  which  he  bases  in  part  on 

his  perception  of  physical  victimization. 

Social  Victimization 

Because  most  of  the  respondents  have  an  ahistorical  view  of  race  relations,  they 

are  likely  to  judge  any  situation  in  which  they  believe  a  person  of  color  is  rude  or 

unfriendly  toward  them  as  they  would  a  similar  behavior  from  a  white  person~as  a 

personal  affront.  Rather  than  understanding  that  from  a  historical  context,  people  of  color 

have  justifiable  reasons  to  be  suspicious  of  the  overtures  of  white  people,  these 

respondents  become  angry  in  response  to  what  they  perceive  as  social  rejection.  For 

example,  many  wrote  of  perceptions  similar  to  Claudia's: 

Overall,  I  feel  that  racism  is  becoming  more  of  an  issue  than  most  people  realize.  I 
feel  this  way  because  even  though  the  same  problems  continue  to  exist  people  are 
becoming  more  and  more  immune  to  them.  People  take  hate  crimes  and  other 
important  racial  issues  much  more  lightly  than  when  they  first  started  to  appear.  .  . 
.1  do  not  know  if  there  is  much  that  we  can  do  to  change  what  has  already 
happened.  It  is  sad  that  most  people,  including  myself,  have  all  but  given  up  on  the 
issue.  I  feel  that  is  no  longer  an  issue  of  who  is  willing  to  try  to  change  the 
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situation  because  people  are  becoming  so  unresponsive  to  other  people's  efforts. 
For  example,  I  know  that  my  race  is  responsible  for  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  feel  that  the  damage  to  most  African  Americans  is  so  severe  that  my 
apologies  and  efforts  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  their  race. 

Claudia's  autobiography  ends  on  this  pessimistic  note.  One  may  notice  that  she  speaks  in 

coded  language:  "■people  are.  .  unresponsive  to  other  people 's  eflForts."  Then  she  offers 

what  is  most  likely  her  primary  concern  as  just  "an  example"-that  African  Americans  are 

unforgiving  about  the  past.  Claudia,  unlike  some,  does  not  attempt  to  downplay  the 

impact  of  slavery  for  African  Americans,  in  fact,  it  is  because  she  acknowledges  the 

seriousness  of  that  impact  that  she  is  pessimistic  about  the  chance  of  racial  healing,  bell 

hooks  has  argued  that  white  people  have  a  fear  of  being  really  seen  by  people  of  color. 

Before  her,  James  Baldwin  wrote  that  "a  vast  amount  of  the  energy  that  goes  into  what 

we  call  the  Negro  problem  is  produced  by  the  white  man's  desire  not  to  be  judged  by 

those  who  are  not  white"  (quoted  in  Roediger  1998:6).  Some  of  these  autobiographies 

imply  that  whites  may  understand  how  people  of  color  could  react  with  suspicion  toward 

or  even  dislike  of  them,  and  fear  the  social  tension  and  humiliation  they  might  endure 

because  of  it.       *     '  . 

Sandra  remembers  how  an  attempt  to  tutor  children  was  rejected  by  some  of  them 

because  she  was  white: 

I  started  to  became  a  tutor  in  a  kindergarten  class  at  that  school.  All  the  children  in 
the  class  were  "black."  I  did  not  mind  that  they  were  not  the  same  "race"  as  me,  so 
I  expected  them  not  to  care  that  I  was  not  the  same  color  as  them.  Most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  did  not  care  and  were  very  loving  and  friendly  towards  me.  A  few  of 
the  "black"  kids  did  mind  my  color  difference,  however,  and  refiised  any  help  from 
the  "white"  girl.  I  did  not  like  being  insulted  for  the  color  of  my  skin,  and  can  only 
imagine  what  a  person  of  color  would  feel  like  in  the  opposite  situation.  I  could 
not  understand  what  they  did  not  like  about  me.  I  smiled  a  lot,  was  as  friendly 
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enough  as  I  could  be,  so  why  wouldn't  they  give  me  a  chance?  The  teacher  tried  to 
encourage  the  kids  to  be  respectful  to  me  as  often  as  she  could,  but  one  particular 
child  had  his  mind  set.  He  was  not  going  to  be  nice  to  a  "white"  girl. 

Sandra  conceives  of  the  children's  rejection  of  her  help  as  "being  insulted."  Perhaps  most 

telling  is  Sandra's  expectation  of  the  children's  attitudes  to  match  her  own-since  she  does 

not  "mind"  that  they  are  African  American,  she  expects  them  also  not  to  have  any  problem 

accepting  help  from  her,  a  white  woman.  Until  recently,  for  many  whites,  racial  tolerance 

was  a  one-way  street.  Whites  decided  who  would  be  accepted.  This  younger  generation  is 

beginning  to  confront  the  fact  that  they  may  be  rejected  by  African  Americans-acceptance 

is  becoming  a  two-way  street. 

One  female  respondent,  Alexis,  who  is  often  particulariy  antiracist  in  her  views  had 

an  experience  of  rejection  based  on  her  race,  in  which  she  was  accused  of  being  racist: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  moments  in  my  high  school  career  is  actually  a  couple 
of  moments  put  together.  I  went  to  school  with  two  of  [a  nationally-known 
African  American  leader's]  daughters.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  [him]  before  I 
got  to  Buchanan  (my  high  school),  but  while  there  I  learned  quite  a  bit  about  him, 
his  beliefs,  and  values~and  where  /  fit  into  that  system  of  thinking:  typically  at  the 
bottom.  By  the  time  I  was  a  junior,  I  had  done  a  lot  of  reading  of  Black  Lit.  and 
discussed  racial  issues  all  the  time  with  my  friends,  my  family,  in  classes;  however, 
I  had  not  yet  been  accused  of  being  "White."  My  junior  year  provided  me  with  the 
opportunity  of  having  one  of  [the  man's]  daughters  in  my  P.E.  class,  I  worked  with 
the  other  one  in  the  library. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  walking  through  a  breezeway,  I  held  the  door  open 
for  one  of  the  giris.  She  was  behind  me  and  I  opened  it  to  let  her  pass  through  (a 
habit  that  I  have  had  for  about  as  long  as  I  can  remember—it  often  drives  men 
crazy).  She  started  screaming  all  sorts  of  things  at  me.  "White  bitch"  this, 
"oppressor"  that,  all  sorts  of  stuff  I  told  her  that  I  held  the  door  for  everyone,  that 
it  was  just  a  habit.  Nope.  I  was  racist.  Evil.  Fortunately,  a  few  of  my  friends 
happened  to  be  coming  up  the  stairs  just  outside  the  door  and  sort  of  stepped  in. 
She  said  that  I  was  lucky  and  then  she  told  my  friends  that  they  were  traitors.  Gym 
class  would  never  be  the  same  again. 
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Alexis  writes  of  her  contact  with  the  man's  daughters  as  an  "opportunity."  She  is  startled 

at  the  vehemence  with  which  what  she  considers  to  be  a  polite  habitual  gesture  is  met  by 

one  of  the  young  women,  who  apparently  experiences  the  behavior  as  patronizing.  She  is 

accused  of  being  a  racist,  however,  Alexis  remembers  this  event  as  the  first  time  she  was 

ever  accused  of  being  "White."  For  her,  being  white  is  not  an  essential  attribute,  based  on 

the  color  of  her  skin.  Instead  it  is  an  attitude  and  set  of  behaviors  towards  people  of  color 

from  which  she  has  tried  to  distance  herself  (which  will  be  discussed  further  in  chapter 

nine),  and  of  which  she  is  now  being  "accused."  Alexis  seems  to  gain  an  understanding 

that  no  matter  how  much  she  distances  herself  from  it,  some  people  of  color  will,  because 

of  their  experiences,  see  her  as  white  anyway. 

Another  respondent,  who  also  recognizes  white  privilege  throughout  her 

autobiography,  apparently  fears  being  judged  by  people  of  color  as  racist: 

I  came  to  a  public  university  from  a  graduating  class  of  seventy-eight  kids.  I  met 
people  different  from  me.  Ideas  that  I  held  passed  away  like  my  adolescence.  I 
started  taking  sociology  classes  and  learned  that  national  statistics  contradicted 
what  I  had  seen  in  my  microcosm.  My  world  changed,  evolved.  My  fears  about 
understanding  or  being  misunderstood  by  people  unlike  me  slowly  eased.  But  I  still 
catch  myself  when  I  speak  to  someone  of  a  different  race  or  background.  I  still 
think,  are  they  angry?  Will  they  turn  their  anger  on  me?  Will  they  think  I'm  racist? 
Are  they  right?  (Lori) 

As  elsewhere  in  the  autobiographies,  one  can  read  in  Lori's  narrative  a  fear  of  the  social 
tensions  surrounding  race,  and  of  being  accused  of  racism.  Further,  Lori  is  unsure  of 
whether  she  may  in  some  way  be  racist. 
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Many  of  the  respondents'  experiences  with  perceived  social  rejection  come  in  the 

workplace.  For  example,  Ted  considers  himself  to  be  the  victim  of  racism  in  the  workplace: 

I  must  mention  that  I  have  been  the  object  of  "anti-white"  prejudice  and 
discrimination  in  my  workplace.  I  was  horrified  to  learn  that  there  were  black 
people  who  would  pre  judge  me  on  the  color  of  my  skin  without  even  giving  me  a 
chance  to  prove  my  character  content!  To  hell  with  my  last  name,  the  fact  that  I 
am  white  becomes  my  master  status  and  influences  the  majority  of  my  life's  events. 
Class  covered  typologies  in  my  experiences  of  discrimination  were  blatant/  aware 
attacks  of  a  verbal  and  physical  nature  towards  me,  because  I  was  white.  The  fact 
that  I  now  experience  more  contact  with  other  races  in  the  workplace  tells  me  that 
this  racial  issue  will  have  increasing  importance  in  my  future  life  and  also  in  that  of 
my  son.  To  the  extent  that  these  isolated  incidents  towards  myself  in  the  workplace 
are  few  and  far  between,  they  will  never  amount  to  the  institutional  oppression  that 
slavery  and  the  subsequent  decades  of  discrimination  that  follow  the  black  races  to 
this  day.  This  fact  is  the  argument  that  only  whites  can  be  racists.  My  personal 
belief  is  that  there  exist  racists  in  every  color  group  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  we  all 
need  to  do  our  part  in  eliminating  this  social  illness. 

Speaking  in  the  coded  language  of  "purple  people,"  Ted  explains,  using  a  personal 

example,  why  he  does  not  believe  whites  are  the  only  racial  group  that  can  be  racist.  Ted 

believes  his  last  name,  obviously  Polish,  should  speak  for  his  commonality  with  people  of 

color.  Instead,  he  finds  that  Afiican  Americans  relate  to  him  as  white  and  "prejudge"  that 

he  will  be  prejudiced  before  they  know  him.  Many  of  the  respondents  assert  that  African 

American  people's  assumptions  that  they  will  be  racist  are  ''just  as  racist"  as  racism 

against  Afiican  American's  over  hundreds  of  years.  In  other  words,  to  suspect  someone 

might  be  racist,  or  to  guard  against  that  possibility  based  on  collective  memory  is  equally 

"racist."  This  assumption,  though  widely  held,  is  illogical.  Certainly  racism  that  is  based  on 

stereotypical  views  of  a  group  of  people,  institutionally  embedded,  is  different  in  kind  and 

in  valence  than  "racism"  that  is  better  described  as  cautiousness  regarding  the  motives  of  a 

historically  dominant  group. 
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Marcy,  a  police  officer,  also  takes  personally  the  fact  that  white  people  as  a  group 
are  recognized  as  having  oppressed  people  of  color: 

Since  we  have  started  this  class,  my  eyes  have  been  opened  to  how  people  view 
other  races.  I  am  viewed  as  an  oppressor  because  I  am  white.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
called  this  because  I  do  not  feel  like  I  oppress  anyone.  I  know  that  white  people 
have  always  gotten  privileges  that  other  races  have  not  received.  I  will  say  that  I 
have  been  discriminated  against  as  a  female.  But,  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  it  in  this 
paper. 

Because  of  the  valuing  of  individualism  by  dominant  white  society,  most  white  students  in 

college  courses  are  unable  to  separate  white-controlled  structural  racism,  when  it  is 

discussed  in  their  courses,  from  individual  white  prejudice.  In  fact,  they  most  often  do  not 

even  recognize  structural  racism,  but  only  prejudice  practiced  in  individual  interactions. 

Thus,  when  they  hear  professors  or  others  speak  of  "white  racism,"  and  that  "only  whites 

can  be  racist,"  they  place  this  in  individual  terms  (lacking  the  language  to  place  it  in 

structural  terms),  and  assume  that  the  implication  is  that  all  whites,  including  them,  are 

being  called  "racist"  to  equal  degrees.  This  is  the  problem  that  my  student,  Marcy  and 

many  others,  were  having  in  the  race  and  ethnicity  course  I  taught  in  the  summer  of  1998. 

Daphne  is  insuhed  by  the  fact  that  an  African  American  coworker  will  not  speak 

with  her,  but  learns  to  "deal  with  it:" 

Not  only  at  [an  amusement  park  where  she  worked]  did  I  encounter  discrimination 
with  the  guests  that  came  to  the  park;  I  also  encountered  discrimination  with  my 
co-workers.  In  [the  ride  where  she  worked]  we  were  a  very  diverse  group.  I 
worked  with  Hispanic  people,  African  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans.  I  am  a 
friend  with  almost  everyone  and  we  all  got  along  great,  but  a  few  of  my  black  co- 
workers were  difficult  to  get  along  with.  A  young  man  I  worked  with  named 
Vincent  would  not  talk  to  me  or  even  acknowledge  my  presence.  I  spent  a  long 
time  wondering  why  he  did  not  like  me,  but  eventually  I  noticed  that  Vincent 
would  not  talk  to  anyone  but  other  black  co-workers.  I  was  extremely  upset  by 
this,  but  I  learned  to  deal  with  it. 
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Daphne  tells  several  other  stories  of  African  American  people  making  the  assumption  that 
she  is  being  racist,  and  of  being  offended  by  this.  Still,  noticing  that  her  coworker  does  not 
speak  to  anyone  except  other  African  Americans  at  least  helps  her  not  to  take  his  behavior 
as  a  personal  affront. 

Even  one  of  perhaps  the  most  insightfijl  autobiographers.  Sawyer,  has  problems 
dealing  with  workplace  interracial  encounters: 

It  will  always  be  an  issue  with  me  as  a  member  of  the  white  society  that  if  I  never 
defend  those  who  I  only  wish  the  best  for,  then  I'm  just  as  bad  as  those  who  make 
the  comments  are.  Even  though  that  would  probably  be  my  best  course  of  action  in 
this  "cold  war"  of  racist  beliefs.  I  think  that  I  try  too  much  instead  to  get  black 
people  to  accept  me  and  not  my  entire  race. 

One  example  of  this  was  just  last  year  when  I  worked  in  a  [city]  walk-in  medical 
clinic.  At  the  clinic,  I  had  a  few  black  coworkers  and  we  used  to  always  joke 
around  about  me  being  a  little  white  boy  and  I  would  do  or  say  fiinny  things  as  a 
stereotypical  white  guy  that  would  make  them  laugh.  We  had  a  wonderfiil  working 
relationship.  Our  company  then  hired  another  black  woman  to  work  the  front  desk 
with  me.  I  immediately  did  some  things  that  I  did  for  my  other  coworkers  in  an 
effort  to  make  her  comfortable  working  with  me  (in  effect-I  wanted  her  to  know 
that  she  could  be  comfortable  around  me  because  I  didn't  want  her  to  think  I  was 
prejudiced).  One  day,  while  talking  about  the  types  of  patients  we  saw,  I  pointed 
out  that  our  black  patients  (especially  the  black  women)  were  our  best  and 
friendliest  customers.  I  thought  that  she  would  appreciate  knowing  who  is  easiest 
to  please  and  who  makes  your  job  run  the  smoothest.  Instead,  I  got  called  to  the 
boss's  office  the  next  day  for  making  inappropriate  comments  to  a  fellow 
employee.  Needless  to  say,  any  discussions  regarding  anyone's  race  quickly  ended. 
Even  though  I  was  just  trying  to  make  a  coworker  comfortable,  she  was  just 
insulted  by  it.  I  guess  that  I  can't  get  all  people  on  my  side. 

Social  rejection  may  be  the  only  kind  of  victimization  relatively  antiracist  whites  still 

struggle  with.  Believing  themselves  to  truly  be  antiracist,  the  suspicion  of  African 

Americans  and  other  people  of  color  may  sting  as  a  personal  rejection.  Sawyer  makes  the 

mistake  of  assuming  that  people  of  color  all  feel  the  same  way  about  various  racialized 

situations,  and  is  surprised  when  he  finds  out  that  one  African  American  co-worker  does 
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not  receive  his  behavior  and  comments  the  same  as  have  others.  When  he  discovers  she 

was  offended,  Sawyer  realizes  he  cannot  make  everyone  like  him. 

Julia  seems  to  remember  an  experience  living  with  African  American  women  as 

being  one  of  victimization: 

This  year  I  had  black  roommates.  They  were  twin  sisters.  I  felt  like  the  odd  man 
out  in  my  room.  They  would  gang  up  on  me  and  they  made  it  very  difficult  to  live 
there.  They  said  that  I  was  a  spoiled  white  brat.  It  really  angered  me  that  they  said 
that.  I  never  did  anything  to  them.  The  fact  that  they  brought  up  I  was  white,  really 
pissed  me  off.  I  told  them  that  it  did  not  matter  if  I  was  purple,  I  would  still  think 
the  same  way.  There  was  always  conflicts  between  the  three  of  us.  I  was 
concerned  because  I  have  never  had  problems  with  black  people  before.  I  do  my 
best  not  to  see  color.  Tanya  and  Tia,  my  roommates,  made  race  the  issue  every 
time.  I  consider  myself  a  liberal  person  and  I  am  disgusted  with  prejudice;  but 
when  people  call  me  prejudice  is  where  I  draw  the  line.  Tanya  and  Tia  were  not 
nice  people,  and  I  was  disappointed  that  my  dorm  experience  was  ruined  because 
THEY  could  not  get  over  their  prejudice  issues.  I  think  that  I  am  affected  in  a  lot 
of  ways  due  to  these  girls.  I  constantly  watch  my  tongue  when  I  talk  to  anyone 
who  is  different  from  me.  It  really  upsets  me  because  I  never  had  to  be  cautious 
before. 

Julia  believes  her  anger  toward  her  roommates  to  be  justified  on  several  grounds.  First, 
living  with  them  made  her  feel  like  the  "odd  man  out,"  when  she  had  not  been  used  to 
being  in  the  minority  before  in  her  life.  Second,  they  brought  up  that  she  was  white.  It  is 
interesting  that  Julia  does  not  express  anger  over  being  called  "spoiled"  or  "brat"  (though 
she  probably  did  react  to  those  words,  also),  but  that  the  word  she  mentions  making  her 
angry  was  "white."  Here  we  see  an  instance  of  the  inappropriate  use  of  race,  discussed  in 
chapter  three.  As  part  of  the  benefits  of  whiteness,  Julia  is  attempting  to  set  the  ground 
rules  for  when  race  can  and  cannot  be  mentioned.  Further,  she  uses  "purple  people"  coded 
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language  to  try  to  bring  a  color  blind  standard  to  her  interactions  with  the  sisters.  Julia 
tries  not  to  "see  color,"  it  was  the  prejudices  of  the  African  American  women  that  ruined 
her  "dorm  experience." 

A  third  injury  inflicted  on  Julia  by  her  roommates  is  that  they  made  her  have  to 
"watch  her  tongue"  when  speaking  with  people  of  color.  She  adds  that  she  "never  had  to 
be  cautious  before."  One  might  speculate  that  had  she  been,  her  dealings  with  these  two 
women,  and  other  people  of  color,  might  have  been  less  tense.  Considering  herself  a 
liberal  person,  Julia  is  willing  to  be  concerned  with  prejudice  until  that  concern  means  she 
has  to  change  her  own  behavior.  Julia's  response  to  having  to  "watch  [her]  tongue" 
indicates  a  perception  of  cultural  victimization  that  was  written  about  by  other 
respondents. 

Cultural  Victimization 

Many  of  the  autobiographies  include  passages  in  which  respondents  discuss  what  is 
perhaps  best  referred  to  as  a  sense  of  "cultural  victimization"  as  whites.  In  social 
victimization,  individual  white  people  believe  that  they  are  personally  rejected  or 
"discriminated  against"  due  to  their  whiteness.  Cultural  victimization  refers  to  the  idea  that 
whiteness  as  a  culture  is  being  treated  somehow  unfairly.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
previously  dominant  white  culture,  which  is  most  often  substantively  indescribable,  is 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  cultures  of  people  of  color.  Expositions  of  this  element  of 
current  white  identity  often  include  references  to  "political  correctness,"  which  is 
presumably  making  whites  "have  to  be  carefiil"  of  what  they  say  so  as  not  to  offend 
others.  For  example,  Hannah  writes 
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When  I  think  about  my  race  and  ethnicity  it  gives  me  a  good  feeling.  I  believe  that 
one  should  make  the  best  out  of  life  and  that  I  know  God  gave  me  what  I  have  and 
I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  I  also  know  that  I  should  not  flaunt  the  gifl;s  that  I 
have  been  given.  In  this  case  an  example  might  be  that  I  would  take  advantage  on 
purpose  of  some  of  the  privileges  that  whites  receive.  I  know  that  I  have  probably 
taken  advantage  before,  but  I  would  never  want  to  purposely  hurt  someone  of 
another  race  in  order  for  my  satisfaction  or  needs.  I  know  living  as  a  member  of 
my  race  is  somewhat  troubling.  As  a  so  called  "white"  person  you  have  to 
specifically  watch  what  you  say  or  do  because  it  could  hurt  someone  of  another 
race.  I  know  when  I  was  in  high  school  I  would  have  to  be  careful  of  what  I  said  in 
history  classes  about  slaves  because  I  did  not  want  to  offend  anyone.  I  would  not 
call  it  troubling  though,  I  would  say  that  there  are  some  hurdles  as  a  white  person 
that  you  have  to  be  aware  of  I  mean  those  things  are  just  common  courtesy,  not 
troubling.  I  just  think  that  people  of  different  races  do  not  have  to  watch  out  as 
much  because  their  the  ones  who  have  gone  through  many  more  troubles  and  they 
always  seem  to  be  the  topic  of  discussion. 

In  the  world  in  which  many  of  these  respondents  believe  they  live,  since  the  chaos  of 

racism  is  to  them  in  the  past,  it  is  now  whites  who  have  a  burden  that  people  of  color  do 

not  have:  they  must  be  careful  not  to  "offend"  people  about  the  past,  and  this  can  be 

"somewhat  troubling."  Hannah  also  believes  white  people  should  be  sure  not  to 

purposefully  take  advantage  of  any  white  privilege.  However,  glaringly  absent  is  any 

mention  of  responsibility  whites  might  have  for  dismantling  the  system  that  offers  them 

that  privilege.  Additionally,  Hannah  is  only  responsible,  according  to  this  writing,  if  she 

takes  advantage  "on  purpose"  of  white  privilege.  If  that  privilege  is  given  in  a  way  that  it 

would  take  active  rejection  on  her  part  to  not  receive  it,  most  likely  she  will  accept  what  is 

offered.  Hannah's  last  sentence  also  subtly  suggests  a  sense  of  cultural  envy  on  her 

part-"they  always  seem  to  be  the  topic  of  conversation."  Despite  the  fact  that  people  of 

color  are  discussed  because  of  enduring  racism,  Hannah  seems  almost  envious  that  they 

are  more  often  the  focus. 
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Tricia,  who  interns  at  the  public  defender's  office,  also  believes  that  white  people 

are  now  being  careful  about  what  they  say  and  do  in  regards  to  people  of  color,  and  she 

believes  that  a  sort  of  backlash  effect  is  likely  to  occur  from  that: 

I  have  also  realized  that  the  judges  of  our  city  tend  to  place  harsher  bond  amounts 
and  sentences  to  African  Americans.  I  feel  there  are  some  whites  who  are 
discriminated  against  as  well,  though.  I  became  aware  of  one  incident  in  which  a 
white  male  was  discriminated  against  just  recently.  A  judge  here  in  our  city  gave  a 
white  male  charged  with  possession  of  drugs  with  no  previous  criminal  record  an 
enormous  bond  but  allowed  a  black  male  with  the  same  charge  and  a  criminal 
record  to  go  free  on  personal  recognizance.  I  do  not  know  the  actual  reasoning 
behind  this  but  I  think  it  was  an  effort  by  the  white  judge  to  show  he  does  not 
discriminate  against  African  Americans  although  at  the  same  time  he  was 
discriminating  against  a  white  male.  It  seems  that  many  of  us  try  very  hard  not  to 
show  prejudice,  but  by  doing  so  we  discriminate  against  someone  else. 

Tricia  expresses  a  sentiment  held  by  many:  that  well-meaning  whites,  who  are  trying  "very 

hard  not  to  show  prejudice"  are  victimized  by  African  Americans  and  other  people  of 

color  who  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  These  whites  end  up  victims  or  sometimes,  as 

in  the  case  of  the  judge,  perpetrators  of  "reverse  racism." 

Some  other  respondents  also  discuss  the  idea  of  having  to  "be  carefial."  Mark 

writes 

I  am  proud  to  be  white  because  for  the  most  part  white  people  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  (talking  about  how  we  act).  If  I  were  not  asked  to  talk  about  race  in 
this  paper,  yes  I  could  even  write  more  about  my  life  story  because  race  has  not 
affected  my  life  very  much  at  all.  Race  is  not  that  important  in  society  except  when 
people  grow  up  around  people  who  are  racist  or  change  your  own  personal  ideas 
by  planting  seeds  in  your  head.  To  me  race  has  very  little  importance  on  my  life.  I 
define  myself  in  more  racial  terms  because  I  had  never  even  heard  of  the  word 
"ethnicity"  until  entering  college.  I  am  from  a  small  town  in  western  [midwestern 
state]  where  you  are  known  as  either  White,  Black,  Indian,  or  Mexican.  No  one 
had  to  soften  the  language  of  different  races  to  keep  from  hurting  somebody's 
feelings.  If  I  were  talking  to  someone  over  the  phone  or  a  computer  and  they  asked 
me  to  describe  myself  I  would  first  say  that  I  am  a  white  man,  so  yes  it  must  mean 
it  ranks  highly  directing  to  my  personality.  Also  being  proud  of  who  I  am  is  very 


important  to  me,  even  if  my  skin  were  another  color  I  believe  I  would  still  be 
proud  of  who  I  am  and  I  believe  that  I  would  stand  up  for  that  behef  just  as  I  do 
being  a  white  man.  .  .  .1  do  not  believe  that  my  race  has  as  much  importance  to  me 
as  some  others  with  different  races.  .  .  .Thinking  about  my  race  and  how  I  feel 
about  it,  to  say  the  least  does  not  trouble  me  in  any  way.  If  anything  it  is  rewarding 
to  me  that  the  race  I  classify  myself  as  has  been  a  dominant  race  throughout  the 
country  in  which  I  live  in. 

Following  the  interview  guide,  Mark  is  focusing  in  this  section  on  whether  or  not  he  is 

proud  to  be  white,  and  whether  being  white  is  troubling  or  rewarding  to  him  in  any  way. 

As  he  has  throughout  his  essay,  he  shifts  the  focus  from  racial  contrast  to  draw  a 

distinction  between  rural  and  city  life.  He  asserts  that  where  he  comes  from,  "[n]o  one  had 

to  soften  the  language  of  different  races  to  keep  from  hurting  somebody's  feelings."  Mark 

is  able  linguistically  to  point  the  finger  of  over-sensitivity  not  only  at  people  of  color,  but 

at  all  of  the  people  he  has  met  since  coming  to  college  who  worry  about  "offense."  His 

implication  seems  to  be  that  while  all  should  be  proud  of  the  races  they  are  (demonstrated 

by  his  assertion  that  whatever  race  he  was,  he  would  be  "proud"),  many  people  also  need 

to  "toughen  up"  about  racial  issues,  and  be  able  to  hear  "hard"  or  "real"  language  about 

race. 

Some  passages  that  include  elements  of  victimized  whiteness  deal  with  other  issues 

than  just  having  to  "be  careful"  when  speaking  about  race.  Claudia,  for  example,  believes 

whites  are  held  to  different  standards  than  are  "non-white  people,"  in  the  following  way: 

I  feel  that  even  though  whites  sometimes  receive  special  treatment,  such  as  the 
[mentions  a  local  sheriff's  name]  case,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
that  is  associated  and/or  expected  out  of  white  people.  For  example,  whites  are 
taught  that  slang  is  not  appropriate  for  proper  conversation.  I  feel  that  if  I  spoke  to 
someone  who  was  interviewing  me  for  a  job  that  I  would  not  be  hired  if  I  did  not 
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have  correct  grammar  and  pronunciation.  This  is  different  from  what  I  feel  are  the 
expectations  of  non-white  people.  Not  only  is  slang  now  being  permitted  but  it  is 
also  being  taught  in  some  institutions. 

Claudia  has  picked  up  on  parts  of  the  recent  "ebonies"  debate  and  used  a  conservative 

discourse  to  suggest  that  the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  cultures  of  people  of  color  in 

universities  is  undermining  the  standards  of  the  overall  academic  enterprise.  Her  choice  of 

words-that  "slang"  is  being  "taught"~implies  not  that  it  is  being  studied  anthropologically 

and  otherwise,  but  that  students  are  being  required  to  learn  and  to  use  it,  a  claim  that  is 

false.  Claudia  also  includes  elements  of  economic  victimization,  the  perception  that  people 

of  color,  no  matter  if  their  qualifications  are  lower,  are  being  hired  over  white  people. 

Economic  victimization  will  be  discussed  in  another  section. 

Many  of  these  cultural  complaints  involve  cases  of  "false  parallels"  (Schwalbe 

1998).  A  person  draws  a  false  parallel  when  they  equate  the  experiences  of  people  of  color 

with  the  experiences  of  whites  in  a  way  that  suggests  that  their  reactions  or  behaviors  in  a 

given  situation  can  be  judged  according  to  the  same  standards.  One  woman,  Stacey,  draws 

false  parallels  when  she  writes  of  cultural  victimization  on  various  grounds: 

Another  thing  that  makes  me  fi^strated  with  black  people  is  how  a  lot  of  times 
they  say  they  are  being  discriminated  against.  I  know  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  they  are  victims  of  discrimination,  but  a  lot  of  times  I  feel  that  they  go 
overboard.  One  thing  that  really  upsets  me  is  Black  History  Month.  I  understand 
how  it  is  important  to  learn  about  different  cultures  and  all,  but  if  there  was  ever  a 
White  History  Month,  I  think  that  they  would  say  it's  discrimination.  Many  times  I 
feel  that  black  people  bring  on  the  way  they  are  treated  themselves.  Take  my 
schools  for  instance.  I  will  admit  that  my  elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools  all 
had  black  minorities,  but  the  black  people  all  hung  out  together  all  of  the  time.  In 
the  cafeterias  there  was  always  a  section  for  the  black  people.  And  at  the  sporting 
events  and  pep  rallies,  the  black  people  always  sat  together.  I  didn't  really  pay 
much  attention  to  it  though.  By  the  time  I  got  through  middle  school,  I  feh  that 
this  was  pretty  normal,  so  when  I  got  to  high  school  the  black  people's  side  of  the 
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cafeteria  didn't  really  come  as  a  shock.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  that  when  black 
people  are  discriminated  against  it  is  their  fault,  but  situations  like  these  make  me 
tend  to  feel  that  they  are  not  as  much  a  victim  as  they  make  it  seem. 

Again,  Stacey  is  not  so  much  angered  by  what  African  Americans  do,  as  by  what  they  say, 

the  claims  that  they  make  regarding  discrimination.  Further,  although  she  makes  a 

pronouncement  of  multiculturalism  (that  she  knows  it  is  "important  to  learn  about 

different  cultures")  she  does  not  understand  why  Black  History  Month  is  acceptable  while 

White  History  Month  would  be  both  unnecessary  (since  "white  history"  usually  stands  in 

for  "American  history")  and  racist. 

Also  in  this  passage,  Stacey  brings  up  a  point  made  repeatedly  in  the 
autobiographies,  that  is,  that  everyone  separates  according  to  race  in  school,  and  that, 
although  this  is  not  desirable,  it  is  "natural,"  and  no  one's  "fault."  Stacey  takes  this 
common  theme  a  step  fiirther  by  suggesting  that  since  African  Americans  segregate 
themselves,  they  bring  on  racist  treatment,  only  to  complain  of  being  "victims"  later. 
Stacey' s  insinuation  is  that  the  African  American  young  people,  in  segregating  themselves, 
are  cutting  off  contact  with  white  students  who  otherwise  would  not  separate  themselves 
from  African  Americans.  Studies  have  shown  white  misperceive  the  degree  of  self- 
segregation  practiced  by  people  of  color.  For  example,  a  recent  University  of  Michigan 
study  shows  that  students  of  color  are  much  more  likely  to  dine  and  socialize  across  racial 
lines  than  are  white  students  (Roediger  1998). 

Even  were  the  claim  true  that  students  of  color  self- segregate  more  than  do  whites, 
as  Beverly  Daniel  latum  argues  in  her  insightful  book.  Why  are  All  the  Black  Kids  Sitting 
Together  in  the  Cafeteria?  (1997),  school  cafeteria  self-segregation  is  a  good  example  of 
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how  past  inequities  can  make  the  same  behavior  different  in  meaning  when  practiced  by  a 

minority  group  member  versus  a  white  person.  latum  states  that  young  people  in  high 

school  are  just  beginning  to  come  to  terms  with  their  self-identity.  For  people  of  color,  this 

includes  coming  to  terms  wdth  what  being  of  color  means  in  society.  White  adolescents, 

because  they  are  not  reminded  of  their  race  by  others,  are  constructing  a  self-identity 

based  on  other  statuses.  Thus,  while  young  people  of  color  may  feel  a  need  to  be  around 

others  of  their  own  ethnic  group  to  help  them  learn  to  "be  African  American"  or  to  "be 

Latino,"  white  students  do  not,  unless  they  have  grown  up  in  white  supremacist  families. 

Also,  sometimes  students  of  color  may  need  support  from  those  who  understand  their 

perspective  when  they  are  first  learning  to  decide  how  to  deal  with  potentially 

discriminatory  treatment  (latum  1997). 

Still,  one  of  the  most  common  complaints  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  is  that  if 

people  of  color,  and  particularly  African  Americans,  want  things  to  be  "equal,"  why  do 

they  seem  to  be  setting  themselves  apart  by  self-segregating,  and  asking  for  "special" 

treatment?  Stacey  goes  on 

One  thing  that  I  don't  really  understand,  but  it  bothers  me  is  how  black  people  can 
call  each  other  the  n-word,  but  when  a  person  who  is  not  black  does  it,  they  get 
upset.  I  remember  seeing  a  fight  happen  in  high  school  because  of  this.  A  white 
boy  called  a  black  kid  the  n-word,  and  the  black  boy  was  like,  "What?  What  did 
you  call  me?,"  and  then  a  fight  broke  up.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  fight  was  over  I  heard 
the  black  people  saying  things  like  "Yeah  n*#@$,  that's  the  way!"  You  hear  it  all 
the  time  on  CD's  and  tapes  too.  To  me  it  seems  somewhat  hypocritical  to  call 
someone  that  but  then  get  mad  if  someone  says  it  to  you. 

Note  that  Stacey  uses  "equalizing"  language  in  the  last  sentence  in  this  passage.  It  is 

wrong  to  call  "someone"  that  and  become  angry  if  "someone"  calls  you  the  "n-word."  Her 


use  of  the  word  "someone"  makes  the  race  of  these  two  "someones"  irrelevant.  In  the 
"equal"  society  in  which  most  of  the  respondents  believe,  the  use  of  racial  slurs  should  be 
acceptable  behavior  for  either  everyone  or  no  one.  Again,  white  people  cannot  understand 
how  the  same  behavior  has  different  meanings  when  they  do  it,  as  opposed  to  a  person  of 
color. 

This  passage  might  make  one  also  question  the  assertion  that  young  people's 
sharing  of  cultural  artifacts,  such  as  music,  is  necessarily  a  positive  thing.  Without  an 
understanding  of  the  historical  differences  between  themselves  and  other  groups,  white 
students  may  misunderstand  the  messages  that  they  receive  from  African  American  and 
other  cultures  of  color. 

Economic  Victimization 

By  far  the  most  often  mentioned  way  that  these  white  respondents  feel  they  have 
been  or  may  potentially  be  victimized  is  economically.  Some  beheve  they  have  aheady 
been  victims  of  reverse  racism  in  college  admissions.  Others  tell  of  family  members  who 
they  believe  lost  their  jobs  to  "less  qualified"  people  of  color.  Still  others  fear  that  their 
future  success  will  be  hindered  by  affirmative  action.  As  was  discussed  in  chapter  three, 
part  of  the  substantive  discourse  of  whiteness  is  a  belief  in  the  myth  of  meritocracy. 
Whites  have  a  stake  in  believing  this  notion,  for  if  it  is  not  true,  not  only  must  they  allow 
for  the  possibility  that  affirmative  action  is  still  needed,  they  must  also  question  their  own 
success.  In  other  words,  they  may  question  to  what  extent  they  deserved  their 
achievements  and  to  what  extent  being  white  helped  them  to  attain  success.  Further,  any 
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questioning  of  the  myth  of  meritocracy  threatens  respondents'  sense  of  entitlement-that 

they  have  "worked  hard"  and  "deserve"  to  be  rewarded  for  that  work. 

Several  autobiographies  include  discussions  of  incidents  in  which  whites  already 

believe  they  have  been  treated  unfairly  according  to  their  race,  in  ways  that  could  affect 

their  economic  status  in  the  present  or  the  future.  For  example,  Meg  writes  of  a  situation 

she  encountered  in  high  school: 

There  was  another  black  girl  at  school  named  Janine  Scott.  I  don't  think  people 
viewed  her  as  really  black.  .  .  She  was  class  President  for  three  of  those  years,  so  I 
kind  of  looked  up  to  her  and  tried  to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  in  her  class  loved  her.  To  me,  it  seemed  like  they  loved  her  too  much.  I 
always  wondered  how  she  could  be  so  well  liked.  It  always  seemed  unfair,  I  was  a 
year  younger,  but  I  thought  that  I  was  a  better  President  than  her  for  my  class. 
Whenever  I  asked  her  a  question,  or  tried  to  talk  to  her  about  something  she  had 
done  my  year,  she  always  seemed  disorganized.  The  icing  on  the  cake  however, 
was  that  she  won  both  Prom  Princess  her  junior  year  and  then  Prom  Queen  her 
senior  year.  I  guess  I  was  really  jealous  of  her,  being  a  class  president  also,  I  just 
didn't  feel  like  my  entire  class  loved  me  like  her  class  loved  her.  So  in  the  end,  I 
always  resolved  the  issue  as,  well,  she  is  black,  so  I  think  her  fellow  classmates  feel 
like  they  should  be  extra  nice  to  her  because  of  her  race  and  because  she  is  a  "good 
black  person." 

Meg  is  not  in  direct  competition  with  Janine  for  class  president,  but  still  feels  threatened 

by  her  success.  She  is  able  to  resolve  her  feelings  by  assuming  that  Janine  has  only  been 

successful  because  she  was  given  special  treatment  according  to  her  race.  Meg  adds 

evidence  that  Janine  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  well-respected~"she  always  seemed 

disorganized."  A  bit  later  in  her  essay,  Meg  adds 

In  my  tenth  grade  history  class  we  had  to  do  a  research  paper.  I  didn't  have  any 
ideas  on  what  to  do,  so  I  talked  to  my  teacher,  Mr.  Mason  and  he  suggested 
Affirmative  Action.  I  had  never  even  heard  of  it.  He  tried  to  briefly  explain  it,  but  I 
had  to  go  to  the  library  myself  and  research  before  I  fully  understood  what  it  was 
all  about.  .  .  After  reading  about  it  and  going  over  Affirmative  Action  cases,  I 
knew  that  I  was  completely  against  it.  I  couldn't  even  believe  such  practices  went 
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on.  It  seemed  to  me  like  reverse  discrimination.  Why  would  blacks  want  extra  help 
in  getting  jobs  or  going  to  school?  Haven't  they  heard  of  getting  there  on  their 
own  without  little  favors  helping  them  along  the  way?  What  about  pride  in  the  fact 
that  you  got  somewhere  because  you're  qualified,  not  because  someone  had  to 
meet  a  quota?  I  was  baffled  by  the  entire  concept. 

Meg  presents  affirmative  action  as  logically  flawed,  insinuating  that  no  reasonable  person 

could  think  that  it  is  fair.  She  also  makes  the  mistake  that  many  white  people  make,  in 

believing  that  affirmative  action  includes  quotas.  In  fact,  racial  quotas  are  illegal,  except 

when  a  court  specifically  prescribes  them  in  extreme  and  unusual  cases  (latum  1997). 

Affirmative  action  in  fact  consists  of  goals  for  hiring  and  promotion,  not  quotas.  Meg  later 

writes 

I  think  being  white  in  general  is  still  a  privilege  in  today's  society.  I  hope  one  day 
that  will  not  be  the  case,  and  as  more  and  more  generations  grow  up,  hopefully 
they  will  not  carry  with  them  the  racist  views  fi"om  decades  ago.  .  .  In  my 
workplace,  I  will  most  likely  be  exposed  to  a  variety  of  people  who  are  different 
fi-om  me,  just  like  here  in  college.  I  am  a  Telecommunication  News  major  so  I  vwll 
work  at  various  television  stations  throughout  the  country.  These  days,  TV 
stations  need  to  have  a  black  or  ethnic  anchor  plus  a  white  anchor,  so  where  ever  I 
go,  I  will  be  exposed  to  more  than  just  old  white  males.  Thank  goodness.  I  don't 
really  agree  with  station  policies,  though.  I  think  this  goes  back  to  Affirmative 
Action  and  I  don't  believe  that  stations  should  hire  a  black  or  ethnic  anchor  just  for 
the  purpose  of  balancing  out  their  newscast.  I  think  that  the  most  qualified  anchor 
should  get  the  job.  The  station  managers  should  not  be  concerned  with  skin  color 
or  ethnic  history.  I  think  overall  the  problem  of  racism  has  not  changed  much  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  that  now  it  is  not  as  widely  accepted  as  much  in 
conversation  as  it  used  to  be.  No  longer  are  black  jokes  viewed  as  fiinny  to  the 
majority.  Being  racist,  is  not  as  tolerated  as  it  once  was  in  history.  Since  people 
began  speaking  out  against  it,  racist  people  have  definitely  kept  more  to 
themselves  about  their  personal  beliefs,  but  I  don't  think  it  has  curbed  racism  in 
general.  I  think  the  best  solution  is  to  teach  kids  young  and  teach  the  next 
generations  to  love  everyone.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  setting  an  example.  I 
think  it  is  also  important  for  children  to  learn  the  history  and  why  the  Civil  War 
was  fought  and  why  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Rosa  Parks  are  important 
historical  figures.  Teachers  at  school  will  obviously  teach  all  of  these  history 
lessons,  but  where  kids  learn  the  most  about  who  they  are  and  how  they  should  act 
is  fi-om  their  parents  and  families. 


Meg  begins  this  passage  by  acknowledging  that  whiteness  is  still  privileged  in  U.S. 

society.  However,  like  many  others  of  the  respondents,  she  does  not  take  what  would 

seem  to  be  the  next  logical  step  in  her  thinking:  If  whiteness  is  still  privileged,  affirmative 

action  is  still  needed.  Meg  writes  that  she  does  not  agree  with  affirmative  action  in  hiring. 

Instead,  she  believes  the  way  to  rid  society  of  racism  is  for  racist  individuals  either  to 

change  their  ideas  or  keep  them  to  themselves,  and  for  children  to  "learn  the  history  and 

why  the  Civil  War  was  fought  and  why  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Rosa  Parks  are 

important.  .  ."  Racism  is  placed  in  the  past,  except  for  being  in  the  minds  of  certain 

intentionally  racist  individuals  in  the  present.  Because  Meg  fails  to  recognize  systemic 

racism,  she  does  not  believe  that  affirmative  action  has  anything  to  do  with  dismantling 

white  privilege.  As  an  aside,  it  is  also  interesting  that  Meg  assumes  that  only  people  of 

color  can  be  "ethnic,"  when  she  says ".  .  .1  don't  believe  that  stations  should  hire  a  black 

or  ethnic  anchor  just  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  out  their  newscast."  People  of  color, 

and  not  whites,  "have  ethnicity."  Like  Meg,  Lisa  writes 

I  think  everyone  should  be  treated  exactly  the  same  way,  regardless  of  race.  I 
understand  the  importance  of  quotas  and  affirmative  action  and  agree  that  they  are 
needed  but  when  dealing  with  individuals  in  everyday  life,  I  believe  you  should 
treat  everyone  the  same. 

Lisa  does  not  realize  the  inevitable  conflict  between  "treating  individuals  the  same"  and 

applying  affirmative  action  remedies.  Further,  she  somehow  places  affirmative  action  in  a 

place  to  be  "needed,"  but  not  used  in  "everyday  life." 

Several  respondents  feh  that  their  whiteness  caused  them  or  other  whites  to  be  at  a 

disadvantage  when  applying  to  college.  For  example,  Kim  writes  of  a  friend's  experience 
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Clairecia  [an  African  American  friend]  always  got  good  grades  and  was  very 
smart.  When  it  came  around  time  to  apply  to  college,  she  applied  for  fall  admission 
at  the  [state  university].  My  best  friend  also  applied  at  [that  university],  but  she 
applied  summer  because  it  is  supposedly  easier  to  get  accepted.  Clairecia  had 
about  a  3.7  GPA  and  something  around  a  1080  on  her  SAT's.  She  got  accepted  to 
the  [university]  and  was  even  giving  a  scholarship  outside  of  her  [State]  Academic 
Scholarship  based  on  her  race.  My  best  friend,  with  a  3.9  GPA  and  only  a  slightly 
lower  SAT  score,  did  not  even  get  accepted  to  [the  university]  for  summer.  I  saw 
this  as  being  very  unfair.  I  realize  now  that  affirmative  action  involves  integrating 
people  of  diverse  races  into  different  environments,  including  colleges  and 
universities,  but  I  still  think  it  is  unfair.  It  is  discrimination  against  people  who  are 
perhaps  better  qualified.  I  think  that  asking  someone  what  color  or  race  they  are 
on  a  college  application  is  unnecessary.  People  should  be  admitted  based  solely  on 
specific  qualifications.  As  a  white  person,  when  I  say  something  like  this,  people 
who  are  not  white  may  argue  that  this  is  unfair  because  whites  have  had  more 
privileges  throughout  this  and  past  centuries.  These  privilege  have  supposedly 
given  us  an  unfair  advantage  socially  and  economically.  We  are  seen  has  having 
more  educated  families  who  make  more  money  and  are  thus  able  to  send  us  to 
better  schools.  Since  we  have  received  better  educations  for  longer,  if  race  is  not 
an  issue  in  college  admissions,  then  blacks  and  other  races  will  continue  to  lag 
behind  whites  in  the  world  due  to  their  lack  of  education. 

I  can  understand  this  argument,  but  I  still  think  that  it  is  only  slightly  true. 
It  is  true  that  whites  have  had  the  privilege  of  many  more  benefits  and  have 
received  better  educations.  But  now,  education  is  free  and  everyone  has  the  same 
opportunities.  Private  schools  aren't  the  only  good  schools  out  there.  Public 
schools  offer  the  same  opportunities.  Since  education  is  free,  everyone  should  be 
able  to  achieve  success,  provided  they  work  for  it. 

First,  education  is  not  actually  "free."  Even  when  a  student  pays  in-state  tuition,  there  are 

costs  for  books,  fees,  transportation,  and  other  living  expenses.  Kim  has  a  solid 

understanding  of  the  arguments  for  affirmative  action  that  she  has  probably  heard  in  her 

courses.  Yet  she  fails  to  make  a  connection  between  the  monetary  and  "cultural  capital" 

(Bourdieu  1980)  she,  as  a  white  woman,  has  that  helped  her  in  college  admissions  and  the 

lack  of  capital  experienced  by  many  people  of  color.  Kim  carries  this  analysis  to  a 

discussion  of  racial  bias  in  standardized  tests: 
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Another  issue  that  we  discussed  in  class  was  that  the  SAT  is  unfair  because  it  is 
racially  biased.  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  possibly  be  true.  I  don't  really 
understand  where  people  are  coming  from  when  they  say  this.  I  don't  think  that 
when  you  read  a  story  on  the  SAT  and  it  is  about  a  white  person  that  it  is  meant  to 
discriminate  against  anyone.  I  think  that  some  people  who  complain  about  things 
like  this  are  just  looking  for  excuses  or  ways  to  make  things  easier  for  themselves. 
If  people  want  to  be  treated  equally,  they  should  have  the  same  requirements 
regarding  things  such  as  SAT  scores. 

Kim's  perception  is  that  in  order  to  be  "equal,"  people  must  be  able  to  compete  according 

to  the  same  standards.  What  she  does  not  understand  is  that  those  "standards"  are  most 

often  "white"  standards,  so  normative  as  to  be  invisible  (Flagg  1995).  She  assumes  that 

complaints  from  people  of  color  are  not  justified,  but  are  "excuses"  or  shortcuts. 

Julia,  who  was  quoted  above,  came  back  from  a  trip  to  Europe  that  she  took  with 

other  high  school  students  of  various  ethnicities  believing  she  has  learned  "everyone  is  the 

same."  Very  quickly,  her  color-blind  view  conflicts  with  circumstances  she  encounters 

applying  to  college: 

I  was  in  a  sense  a  different  person.  Everyday  I  wanted  to  make  a  difference  in 
someone's  life  and  I  wanted  them  to  do  the  same  for  me.  I  remember  when  I  was 
applying  to  colleges,  I  wondered  why  on  every  application  it  asked  your  race  and 
religion.  I  always  thought  to  myself,  "does  this  really  matter."  I  went  and  asked 
my  guidance  counselor  and  she  told  me  that  schools  have  to  fill  quotas.  I  thought 
that  was  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  have  ever  heard.  I  never  knew  that  schools 
based  these  important  decisions  on  how  many  slots  there  are  to  fill.  Affirmative 
Action  began  to  take  on  a  whole  different  meaning.  I  thought  it  was  insane  to  let 
and  unqualified  person  into  a  school  because  they  are  required  to.  I  know  that  I 
worked  very  hard,  and  I  thought  that  all  that  work  would  pay  off"  with  an 
acceptance  letter.  I  was  wrong.  I  know  a  girl  named  Erica  that  attends  [another 
university].  She  is  Chinese  and  relatively  smart.  I  know  that  my  SATs  and  grades 
were  a  lot  higher  than  hers,  but  I  was  rejected  to  [that  school]  and  she  was  not.  I 
feh  like  I  had  been  the  loser  in  this  rat  race.  I  think  that  deep  down  she  knows  that 
she  was  the  product  of  the  quota  system,  but  she  enjoys  the  advantage.  I  began  to 
have  the  feeling  that  being  a  white  female,  I  was  at  a  severe  disadvantage.  I  did  not 
seem  to  be  getting  any  breaks.  I  put  those  feelings  aside  and  attended  [this 
university]. 
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Julia  describes  this  part  of  her  life  as  an  end  of  her  innocence.  She  comes  back  from 
Europe  "a  different  person,"  who  "wanted  to  make  a  difference,"  and  she  is  rudely 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  people  interact  on  other  grounds  than  those  motivated  by  color- 
blind intentions.  She  believes  that  being  a  white  female  put  her  at  a  "severe  disadvantage." 
Further,  she  connects  this  notion  of  economic  victimization  with  a  sense  of  cultural 
victimization.  As  previously  quoted  in  chapter  three,  Julia  goes  on: 

Last  fall  I  went  thought  the  rush  process.  I  came  to  discover  how  segregated  this 
university  was.  Our  rush  was  completely  separated  from  the  other  rushes.  We  were 
all  Greeks,  but  we  were  different.  There  are  the  African  chapters,  the  Asian 
chapters,  and  there  is  the  overwhelmingly  number  of  white  chapters.  I  never 
thought  that  people  of  other  races  would  be  hesitant  to  rush,  but  I  guess  they  are 
the  product  of  de  facto  segregation.  By  choice  they  choose  to  segregate 
themselves.  I  noticed  many  things  about  this  university  besides  the  segregated 
rush;  white  students  run  this  school.  The  majority  of  the  students  in  government 
are  white.  I  know  that  no  one  tells  people  of  different  ethnicities  and  race  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  run  for  positions;  they  choose  to  on  their  own.  It  truly  sickens 
me  that  people  sit  and  complain,  but  yet  they  are  not  doing  anything  to  change  it. 
That  is  the  problem  with  society.  There  is  so  much  talk,  but  no  action.  What  is  the 
point  of  complaining  if  nothing  is  going  to  be  done.  It  truly  frustrates  [me]  that 
people  cry  wolf  with  discrimination,  when  the  truth  is  they  do  it  to  themselves. 

Julia  manages  to  turn  two  examples  of  white  dominance  on  a  predominantly  white  campus 

into  the  fauh  of  students  of  color.  When  she  begins  to  write  of  the  segregated  Greek 

system,  one  might  think  she  is  about  to  analyze  the  situation  as  one  of  institutional  racism. 

However,  then  she  brings  up,  and  misuses,  the  term  "de  facto  segregation"  to  blame 

people  of  color  for  the  separation  of  Greek  systems.  Julia  goes  on  to  note  that  "white 

students  run  this  school."  This  circumstance,  also,  she  blames  on  students  of  color,  since 

"no  one  tells  [them]  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  run."  In  the  meritocractic  campus 

situation  she  experiences,  people  of  color  are  free  to  choose  how  and  when  to  participate 
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in  campus  activities.  When  Julia  sees  that  they  are  not  participating,  she  perceives  them  as 

troublemakers  who  "sit  and  complain,"  but  take  no  action  to  change  things. 

Because  of  family  hardship,  Will  experiences  a  situation  that  makes  him  want  to 

take  action  to  change  policies  used  to  allocate  scholarships: 

One  issue  that  I  would  like  to  end  on  is  an  issue  that  has  recently  affected  me. 
When  I  was  a  junior  in  high  school,  my  father  lost  his  job  for  several  months  due  to 
an  injury.  We  did  not  receive  much  compensation  and  my  family  went  into  debt. 
When  it  came  time  for  a  scholarship  to  finish  my  senior  year  of  high  school,  I  was 
only  eligible  for  one  scholarship  because  I  was  not  a  minority.  Even  though  I  was 
in  greater  need  than  the  others  receiving  those  scholarships,  I  was  unable  to  apply 
for  the  scholarships.  I  think  that  this  is  a  form  of  racism,  and  that  all  money  for 
education  should  be  awarded  to  the  person  who  is  most  eligible.  I  had  to  struggle 
through  school,  making  my  family  take  grocery  and  medical  money  out  of  our 
budget  so  I  could  graduate  with  my  friends.  The  students  who  received  the 
scholarships  had  parents  who  made  well  over  double  mine.  This  experience  has 
made  me  want  to  do  something  about  the  way  financial  aid  is  given  out. 

Like  many  white  students.  Will  asserts  that  no  scholarship  money  should  be  given  out 

unless  it  is  available  to  everyone.  He  most  likely  is  unaware  that  in  the  history  of  the  U.S., 

plenty  of  scholarship  money  and  "quotas"  have  been  set  aside  that  were  not  accessible  to 

people  of  color.  For  example,  many  of  the  ivy-league  schools  have  a  tradition  of  holding  a 

certain  number  of  seats  in  every  entering  class  for  children  of  alumni.  Thus,  scholarships 

and  other  financial  help  has  always  been  offered  based  on  various  characteristics,  and  not 

always  only  to  people  of  color.  Further,  taking  the  typical  ahistorical  approach,  Will  is 

making  the  assumption  here  that  there  is  no  justification  for  scholarships  for  minority 


group  members. 
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Aside  from  concerns  about  college  admissions,  some  of  the  autobiographers  tell  of 
white  people  they  know,  family  members  or  friends,  who  they  believe  were  victims  of 
"reverse  racism"  in  the  workplace.  Nadine,  an  older  student,  writes  of  her  father's 
experiences  in  the  1960s: 

Affirmative  action,  which  began  in  the  later  1960's  had  a  negative  impact  on  my 
family,  and  many  white  working  men  of  the  time.  .  .  .Many  white  men  where  my 
father  worked.  .  were  laid  off  and  told  that  the  reason  they  were  laid  off  was 
because  a  certain  number  of  black  people  had  to  be  hired.  The  men  who  were 
being  laid  off  were  asked  to  train  the  black  men  who  were  taking  their  places.  This 
same  thing  happened  to  others  around  the  country  at  the  same  time,  you  can 
imagine  how  what  was  basically  a  good  concept,  when  implemented  this  way, 
would  cause  prejudice  even  where  there  was  none  before.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
father  felt  toward  black  people  before  this,  but  he  is  an  extremely  prejudiced 
person  now.  At  around  this  same  time  there  were  maybe  two  black  children  in  our 
elementary  school  but  still,  we  were  pulled  out  and  put  in  a  private  Catholic 
school. 

As  do  several  of  the  autobiographers,  Nadine  argues  that  while  she  believes  in  affirmative 
action  "in  theory,"  in  practice  it  "would  cause  prejudice."  This  argument  is  problematic,  in 
that  it  puts  "the  cart  before  the  horse,"  so  to  speak.  Affirmative  action  does  not  cause 
prejudice—prejudice,  or  more  correctly,  racism  caused  a  need  for  affirmative  action. 
However,  her  description  of  the  impact  on  her  family  elucidates  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  affirmative  action:  that  in  order  for  it  to  work,  some  individual  white  people, 
particularly  men,  who  may  not  have  individually  and  intentionally  practiced  racism,  may 
pay  a  price  for  it. 

Tim,  a  young  man  who  experienced  what  can  best  be  described  as  a  racial 
conversion  epiphany  and  now  lives  with  two  roommates  of  color,  nevertheless  ends  his 
autobiography  with  a  passage  (quoted  in  chapter  three)  detailing  how  his  firemen  uncles 
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have  not  been  promoted  due  to  their  being  white  and  less  qualified  Afiican  Americans 

being  promoted  over  them.  Believing  that  he  and  apparently  most  other  whites  have 

overcome  being  racist,  Tim  states  "This  is  what  racism  is  now."  Again,  one  can  see  the 

ahistorical  perspective  of  the  respondents. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  largest  factor  involved  in  economically  victimized  whiteness  is 

the  fear  of  future  disadvantage.  Seth  writes 

I  think  that  my  mother  has  drifted  towards  a  more  conservative  view  in  recent 
years,  she  is  very  bitter  about  the  incompetence  she  witness  in  minorities  in  the 
school  system.  I  think  that  this  has  contributed  to  a  level  of  racism  in  her  life.  I  can 
sometimes  see  where  she  is  coming  fi-om  because  it  seem  ridiculous  that 
unqualified  minorities  get  jobs  and  then  keep  them  on  the  premise  of  being  a 
minority.  .  .  .Unfortunately,  this  is  the  way  that  Affirmative  Action  laws  have  been 
used  in  court.  I  am  sure  that  in  some  cases  it  was  justified  and  was  necessary  but 
now  I  see  that  things  are  being  taken  advantage  of 

Like  others,  Seth  admits  that  affirmative  action  may  have  been  needed  at  one  time,  but 

that  now  it  is  "being  taken  advantage  of"  Later,  he  adds 

I  am  sure  I  have  been  discriminated  based  on  my  race  or  ethnicity  but  I  don't 
remember  them.  Maybe  I  don't  get  as  much  scholarship  money  or  something. 
Again,  I  am  sure  that  my  race  has  provided  certain  benefits,  but  I  don't  recall  them 
because  I  don't  think  that  they  are  important  in  life.  .  .  .1  think  that  my  race  gets 
blamed  for  the  problems  of  other  races  in  this  country  much  more  so  than 
necessary.  I  understand  what  has  happened  to  other  races  by  mine,  but  these  things 
happened  many  years  ago  and  I  am  tired  of  being  blamed  for  the  mistakes  of  my 
ancestors.  Also,  I  think  that  minorities  (including  females)  blame  white  males  for 
their  problems  in  the  workplace,  etc.  Again  I  know  these  things  happen  but  to  put 
the  blame  on  all  white  males  like  they  are  some  sort  of  disease  is  wrong.  These 
extremist  groups  of  people  are  the  biggest  hypocrites  in  the  world.  They  want 
equality  but  mean  to  attain  it  through  inequality.  I  don't  understand  this  way  of 
operating.  Well,  I  guess  I  understand  it,  I  just  this  it  is  wrong,  and  I  don't 
understand  how  anyone  could  think  it  was  right. 

Characterizing  minorities  and  women  as  "extremist  groups"  who  "put  the  blame  on  all 

white  males  like  they  are  some  sort  of  disease,"  Seth  also  struggles  with  the  meaning  of 
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the  word  "equality."  He  perceives  that  the  equality  of  opportunity  that  is  sought  through 

the  use  of  affirmative  action  goals  constitutes  "inequality."  Further,  Seth  is  unable  to 

realize  that  the  reason  he  cannot  "understand  how  anyone  could  think  it  was  right"  is  most 

likely  because  is  writing  from  a  white  male  perspective. 

Claudia,  who  wrote  in  the  passage  quoted  above  about  the  use  of  "slang,"  writes 

more  about  her  perceptions  of  disadvantage: 

Thinking  about  my  race  can  be  both  troubling  and  rewarding  for  me.  I  know  that 
while  there  are  many  benefits  that  can  be  associated  with  being  white  there  are  also 
many  drawbacks,  especially  in  today's  society.  As  I  mentioned  before,  being  white 
usually  does  not  earn  me  the  prejudices  that  being  of  anther  race  would  do. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  companies  and  businesses  of  today  are  trying  more  and 
more  to  incorporate  non-whites  into  their  facilities.  This  may  decrease  my  chances 
of  getting  a  job  that  I  am  more  qualified  for  or  getting  into  a  school  that  I  have  met 
the  academic  criterion  for.  I  also  feel  that  not  only  does  this  lessen  my  chances  of 
succeeding  but  it  lowers  the  standards  for  non-whites  giving  them  the  option  to 
perform  at  standards  lower  than  a  company  or  business  would  normally  require. 

Like  many  other  students,  Claudia  has  the  perception  that  affirmative  action  is  used  to 

lower  standards  in  order  to  allow  truly  unqualified  minority  group  members  to  get  jobs. 

Studies  show,  however,  that  in  most  cases  where  affirmative  action  is  used  in  hiring 

decisions,  the  white  person  and  person  of  color  are  equally  qualified,  or  the  white  person 

may  in  some  cases  be  slightly  better  qualified,  such  as  scoring  a  point  or  two  higher  on  a 

test,  for  instance  (Feagin  and  Sikes  1994;  Tatum  1997).  Also,  Claudia  must  be  unaware 

that  white  women  have  more  often  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  affirmative  action, 

because  of  having  the  necessary  educational  requirements  for  jobs,  than  have  people  of 

color.  Thus,  she  is  more  likely  to  benefit  from,  than  be  disadvantaged  by,  the  policy  she 

criticizes.  Later,  Claudia  adds 
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I  feel  that  if  I  had  to  pick  a  standpoint  on  the  racial  issue  that  I  agreed  with  the 
most,  it  would  be  the  radical  constructionist.  I  agree  with  these  ideas  more  than  the 
others  because  it  states  that  race  is  a  socially  created  concept.  I  understand  that 
people  do  appear  in  different  shades  and  colors  but  those  shades  and  colors  do  not 
physically  or  mentally  inhibit  or  help  anyone  to  do  anything  that  someone  else  can 
or  cannot  do.  I  also  stand  by  these  ideas  because  I  am  tired  of  different  minorities 
feeling  sorry  for  themselves.  What  occurred  in  the  past  years  is  over  and  there  is 
nothing  that  anyone  can  do  to  change  the  past.  I  know  that  from  here  on  out  we 
can  only  move  forward.  This  may  sound  like  a  harsh  and  impossible  statement  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  people  face  reality,  I  believe  that  as  the  years  go  on  race 
and  ethnicity  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  our  lives.  I  personally,  would  like 
to  think  that  it  will  matter  less  to  everyone,  but  I  am  almost  positive  this  will  not 
happen.  I  know  that  getting  a  job  will  not  be  easier  for  me  or  for  people  of  other 
races.  Personally,  I  feel  that  race  should  not  even  be  incorporated  in  the  factors 
that  influence  an  employer  to  hire  someone. 

Here,  Claudia  takes  a  color-blind  stance  in  order  to  assert  that  skin  color  no  longer 

"inhibits"  people  from  achieving.  She  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  she  is  "tired"  of  people 

of  color  "feeling  sorry  for  themselves."  As  is  seen  repeatedly  in  the  autobiographies,  one 

of  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  whiteness  is  being  called  on  to  hear  people  of  color 

"complain"  about  racism,  which  leaves  white  young  people  "tired"  and  "weary." 

Finally,  Jerry  writes 

I  am  only  a  sophomore  in  college,  but  my  eyes  have  already  been  opened  to  the 
way  the  world  works.  When  graduating  high  school  and  going  through  the 
scholarship  process,  I  thought  for  the  first  time  that  it  would  not  be  too  bad  to  be 
black.  Had  I  been  black  I  would  be  a  National  Merit  Scholar  and  had  I  been  black  I 
would  not  be  taking  a  small  loan  to  be  here.  Several  of  my  very  close  friends  who  I 
had  dreamed  of  attending  college  with  since  we  were  young  were  not  accepted  to 
the  [state  university].  Mostly  because  of  their  own  lack  of  effort  in  high  school,  but 
being  white  and  from  a  decent  family  did  not  greatly  increase  their  chances.  I  am 
sure  that  when  I  do  graduate  college  and  attempt  to  trade  bonds,  on  Wall  Street,  I 
will  probably  for  the  second  time  in  my  life  wish  that  I  were  Black. 
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Later,  he  adds 

As  you  can  see  race  and  ethnicity  did  not  greatly  affect  my  life  because  it  was  not  a 
part  of  my  life.  I  was  never  confronted  with  blacks  or  other  minorities  until  we 
were  forced  to  compete,  with  unfair  disadvantages  I  might  add,  against  them  for 
scholarships,  college  acceptance,  and  eventually  jobs. 

Jerry  admits  that  he  had  never  had  to  consider  his  race  or  ethnicity  until  "we  were  forced 

to  compete.  .  against  them."  In  his  previously  all-white  world,  Jerry  had  to  make  sense 

out  of  competition  and  even  failure  on  other  grounds,  but  in  competition  with  people  of 

color,  he  is  able  to  attribute  any  failure  on  his  part  to  "unfair  disadvantages."  Also,  he  sees 

competition  that  might  have  previously  been  considered  in  other  terms  now  as  racialized- 

"us  against  them."  Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  Jerry's  comments  is  that  he 

actually  claims  that  because  of  his  sense  of  whiteness  as  a  liability,  he  has  "wish[ed]  that 

[he]  were  black,"  and  probably  will  again.  This  statement  sums  up  the  sentiments  of  many 

young  white  respondents,  and  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  racial  beliefs  and  desires  of 

their  parents'  and  grandparents'  generations.  In  their  conception,  whiteness  is  both  a 

cultural  liability  and  an  economic  disadvantage,  and  many,  blind  to  existing  racism,  can 

conceive  of  reasons  to  wish  to  be  a  person  of  color. 


CHAPTER  NINE 
GUILT-RIDDEN  AND  REFLEXIVE  WHITENESS 


My  very  first  awareness  that  there  were  people  who  were  not  like  me  came  when  I 
was  a  toddler,  and  my  grandmother  employed  a  "colored  girl, "  as  they  were 
called  then,  to  help  with  the  washing  and  ironing.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  my 
family  was  not  rich,  definitely  working  class,  and  that  my  grandmother  was  a  very 
hard-working  lady.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  war  on,  the  working-age  men  were 
away  in  the  service,  the  young  mothers  were  working  on  post  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
and  we  were  all  living  with  Mama.  Since  most  of  the  labor-saving  devices  we  take 
for  granted  did  not  yet  exist.  Mama  needed  help  to  run  the  extended  household, 
therefore  the  maid  was  hired. 

I  have  vague  impressions  of  an  easy,  informal  and  humor-filled  relationship.  I 
remember  the  maid,  whose  name  I  don't  recall,  smiling  and  joking  with  the 
family.  Though  very  young,  I  sensed  an  unaffected  friendliness.  .  .  .  The  next 
experience  I  remember  of  non-whiteness  was  when  riding  with  my  mother  on  a 
bus,  probably  while  I  was  in  the  primary  grades.  I  had  been  noticing  that  there 
were  signs  saying  "white  only"  and  "colored  only"  on  the  bus,  and  I  asked  why  the 
"colored"  people  rode  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  My  mother  replied  to  the  effect  that 
colored  and  white  people  were  just  different,  that  white  and  colored  were 
supposed  to  be  separate,  and  that  it  really  made  no  difference  how  the  bus  was 
divided  up,  it  was  just  convenient  for  them  to  be  in  the  back.  Though  there  was 
no  implication  of  "badness"  or  inferiority  in  what  she  said  about  the  "colored 
folks, "  and  no  hostility,  in  fact  I  sensed  a  careful  avoidance  of  such,  I  recall 
feeling  vaguely  unsatisfied  by  the  answer. 

Throughout  my  childhood,  I  remember  seeing  the  "white"  and  "colored"  water 
fountains  in  the  department  stores,  but  there  and  on  the  bus  were  the  only  places 
our  lives  touched.  If  we  happened  to  drive  down  9th  Street  (now  Martin  Luther 
King  Boulevard),  I  would  see  many  dark-skinned  people  and  the  rather 
mysterious  and  exotic  places  they  frequented.  Only  rarely,  would  I  even  hear  the 
phrase  "separate  but  equal.  ..." 

So  how  did  my  dad  influence  my  racial  attitudes?  I  really  don't  know.  It  was  not 
something  that  we  talked  about.  .  .  .Feelings  of  racial  superiority  may  well  have 
existed  below  the  surface  in  all  of  us,  I  don't  know,  but  in  our  milieu,  it  was  not 
really  something  we  were  that  aware  of:  we  really  didn't  go  around  talking  about 
"low-dawn  shiftless  niggers, "  or  such  things.  The  "nice" people  I  knew  certainly 
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didn't,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  better  educated  and  more  spiritual  of  us  were 
as  uncomfortable  as  I  have  always  been  since  my  first  preschool  questioning  of 
the  "back  of  the  bus. " 

Honestly,  Karyn,  we  were  not  all  overall-wearing,  tobacco-spitting,  " Nigra" - 
lynching  moonshine  runners  from  Tobacco  Road.  East  Tennessee  never  even  had 
a  strong  slavery  tradition  and  largely  sympathized  with  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War.  Segregation,  however,  was  the  law  and  the  way  of  life  throughout  all  of  the 
South,  the  areas  both  with  and  without  the  history  of  dependence  on  slavery.  It 
wasn't  something  we  thought  about  very  much,  if  at  all,  and  I  guess  we  assumed 
that  the  "colored  people"  were  in  favor  of  it  as  much  as  we.  It  wasn't  an  active 
oppression,  as  far  as  I  experienced;  it  was  rather  something  of  a  passive 
acceptance.  We  had  no  real  contact,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you  before.  The 
blacks  were  always  there,  as  a  background  phenomenon,  but  they  weren't  here. 
(E-mails  from  my  father,  April  1999) 

A  major  element  of  whiteness  is  the  inability  to  conceptualize  white  privilege  as  a 
structural  system  ingrained  in  U.S.  society  that  still  works  to  advantage  all  whites,  and, 
conversely,  to  disadvantage  all  people  of  color.  Understanding  systematic  privilege  and 
disadvantage  is  difficult  for  white  students,  and  a  challenge  for  teachers  of  college  courses 
to  communicate.  Although  in  many  of  the  autobiographical  passages  cited  in  the  past  two 
chapters  certain  privileges  of  whiteness  were  noted  or  mentioned,  rarely  do  the 
respondents  suggest  remedies  for  dismantling  the  unearned  rewards  of  whiteness.  In  part, 
of  course,  this  may  be  due  to  self-interest-why  call  for  the  reform  of  a  system  that  has 
benefitted  your  grandparents  and  parents,  and  from  which  you  have  been  raised  to  believe 
you  are  entitled  to  benefit? 

However,  there  may  be  another  reason  one  reads  few  calls  for  fundamental  change 
in  the  autobiographies.  Most  of  the  respondents  do  not  believe  that  white  privilege  is  an 
ongoing,  systematic  rewarding  of  whiteness.  Most  who  admit  white  privilege  exists  write 
that  there  have  "probably  been  times"  they  have  benefitted  from  being  white.  Few  tell  of 
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specific  instances  when  this  was  so.  When  they  do  mention  specifics  of  white  privilege, 

most  often  noted  are  some  of  Mcintosh's  more  abstract  items,  such  as  being  able  to  find 

flesh-colored  bandages  that  match  one's  skin.  For  example,  Stacey,  who  considers  herself 

to  be  "somewhat  racist,"  writes 

I  think  that  being  white  makes  me  have  an  advantage  over  people  of  other  races.  I 
don't  necessarily  feel  superior  to  them,  but  society  tends  to  sometimes  discriminate 
against  non  white  people.  I've  never  really  thought  that  much  about  being  at  an 
advantage  until  we  studied  race  and  racism  in  my  social  problems  class.  One  of  the 
articles  we  read  had  a  whole  list  of  advantages  white  people  had.  There  are  many 
of  the  same  things  that  two  people  could  do,  yet  if  one  person  was  of  color,  that 
would  be  noted.  One  of  the  main  things  in  the  list  that  stood  out  was  the  fact  that  I 
can  get  a  band-aid  in  flesh  color  and  it  will  basically  match  my  skin.  That  is  so  true, 
because  I  have  never  seen  a  band-aid  made  to  match  a  black  person's  skin  color.  I 
didn't  really  realize  that  I  have  so  many  privileges  that  come  along  with  being 
white. 

Others  discuss  that  they  are  never  followed  around  in  department  stores,  and  how  that 
would  be  very  fixistrating.  These  are  the  two  most  often  mentioned  white  privileges  that 
respondents  discuss.  While  sometimes  the  most  mundane,  "everyday"  indignities  a  person 
of  color  must  suffer  can  be  as  damaging  as  the  more  structural  inequities  can  be,  it  is 
crucial  that  white  people  understand  that  racism  is  much  more  than  a  list  of 
"inconveniences." 

For  these  respondents,  whiteness  includes  an  inability  to  envision  any  real 
disadvantages  to  being  a  person  of  color  today,  beyond  the  minor  annoyances  caused  by 
individual,  prejudiced  white  people.  Almost  entirely  omitted  in  the  autobiographies  are 
references  to  economic  white  privilege  and  economic  disadvantage  for  people  of  color. 
The  collective  whiteness  constructed  by  this  young  generation  is  one  where,  economically 
and  often  culturally,  it  "pays"  to  be  a  person  of  color,  and  conversely,  whiteness  is  a 
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liability.  Thus,  the  most  pronounced  elements  of  white  identity  in  these  autobiographies 
are  empty  and  victimized  whiteness.  In  these  two  types  of  whiteness,  although  the  focus  of 
the  gaze  seems  to  be  on  whiteness,  it  is  still  a  view  of  whiteness  from  a  dominant  white 
perspective. 

There  are,  however,  two  aspects  of  white  identity  characterized  by  the  ability  of  a 
white  writer  to  step  outside  of  being  white  and  to  see  whiteness  as  a  person  of  color 
might,  as  if  she  or  he  had  the  type  of  double  consciousness  that  most  people  of  color  have 
about  whiteness.  When  writing  from  either  of  these  two  perspectives,  the  person  is  also 
more  likely  to  recognize  the  effects  of  white  privilege  on  people  of  color  beyond  band-aids 
and  shopping  frustrations. 

One  of  these  types  of  white  identity  I  have  called  guilt-ridden  whiteness.  Writing 
from  this  perspective,  a  white  person  acknowledges  the  culpability  of  white  people  for 
societal  inequality,  and  even  feels  a  sense  of  personal  blame  as  a  member  of  the  white 
racial  group.  Nevertheless,  this  sense  of  guilt  can  be  paralyzing,  in  that  it  may  re-focus 
attention  internally  and  may  not  lead  to  a  sense  of  present  responsibility. 

In  other  instances,  autobiographers  are  deeply  reflexive  about  whiteness.  In  these 
passages,  authors  struggle  with  what  whiteness  means  in  their  everyday  lives  and  how  to 
be  "responsibly  white."  Writing  reflexively,  respondents  recognize  both  sides  of  white 
privilege,  how  it  advantages  them  and  disadvantages  others,  and  various  levels  of  that 
privilege,  such  as  the  individual  interactional  level  and  also  the  structural  level.  In  doing 
so,  some  search  for  ways  to  help  to  change  the  status  quo. 
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Although  expressions  of  white  identity  that  include  a  critical  focus  on  whiteness 
are  found  in  these  life  stories,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  compared  to  depictions  of 
whiteness  as  an  empty  and  victimized  identity,  these  expressions  are  rare.  In  the  next 
section,  I  will  begin  by  discussing  guilt-ridden  whiteness. 

Guilt-Ridden  Whiteness 

Race  theorists  have  noted  that  one  emotion  white  people  must  often  deal  with  who 
wish  to  be  anti-racist  is  guilt.  Some  place  guilt  as  a  part  of  a  "stage"  of  white  racial 
consciousness  (Helms  1992).  For  example.  Helms  believes  guilt  may  be  one  of  the  feelings 
that  accompanies  the  second  stage  of  the  abandonment  of  racism  for  whites, 
"disintegration."  Because  this  is  only  the  second  stage.  Helms  asserts  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  white  person  to  return  to  the  first  state,  "contact,"  because  she  or  he  is  not  able  to 
resolve  issues  of  guilt  as  well  as  other  issues  that  accompany  this  stage  of  identity. 

Others  discuss  guiU  as  being  part  of  one  type  of  racism  (Yamato  1998).  For 
example,  Gloria  Yamato  includes  guilt  as  a  possible  part  of  "unaware/unintentional" 
racism: 

[Unaware/unintentional  racism]  has  led  whites  to  assume  that  bending  over 
backwards  and  speaking  to  me  in  high-pitched  (terrified),  condescending  tones 
would  make  up  for  all  the  racist  wrongs  that  distort  our  lives.  .  .  .With  the  best  of 
intentions,  the  best  of  educations,  and  the  greatest  generosity  of  heart,  whites, 
operating  on  the  misinformation  fed  to  them  from  day  one,  will  behave  in  ways 
that  are  racist,  will  perpetuate  racism  by  being  "nice".  .  .  .You  can  just  "nice" 
somebody  to  death  with  naivete'  and  lack  of  awareness  of  privilege.  Then  there's 
the  guilt  and  the  desire  to  end  racism  and  how  the  two  get  all  tangled  up  to  the 
point  that  people,  morbidly  fascinated  with  their  guih,  are  immobilized.  Rather 
than  deal  with  ending  racism,  they  sit  and  ponder  their  guilt  and  hope  nobody 
notices  how  awfiil  they  are.  Meanwhile,  racism  picks  up  momentum  and  keeps  on 
keepin'  on  (1998:90-91). 
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Yamato  makes  the  important  point  that  guih  on  the  part  of  white  people  most  often  does 

no  one  any  service.  Rather  than  working  as  a  motivator  for  antiracist  action,  most  often 

guilt  becomes  self-absorption,  and  on  a  collective  level,  recenters  whiteness. 

The  data  indicate  that  some  respondents  experience  guilt  and  shame  about  being 

white,  both  in  terms  of  past  acts  of  racism  (whether  personal  or  collective)  and/or  about 

present  white  privilege.  Britany  expresses  her  feeling  of  shame  by  contrasting  her  relatively 

worry-free  life  with  the  lives  of  people  of  color: 

Now  that  I  am  more  educated  and  aware  of  what  is  really  occurring  in  regard  to 
racism  I  am  able  to  rationally  put  my  position  into  perspective.  In  doing  so,  I  come 
to  the  realization  that  with  one  exception,  I  have  never  been  discriminated  against 
because  of  my  skin  color  or  where  my  family  came  from.  I  don't  have  to  hear  my 
grandmother  tell  stories  of  being  owned  by  someone  or  having  to  use  a  separate 
bathroom  from  whites.  In  fact,  I  am  what  every  other  race  is  expected  to  be.  I  am 
the  basis  of  assimilation.  One  would  think  that  is  something  to  be  proud  of  but  I 
am  a  little  bit  ashamed.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  bopping  through  life  as  the 
typical  "American  Pie"  girl.  I  have  never  been  turned  away  from  a  school  or  a  job 
for  any  reason,  much  less  my  race,  nor  has  anyone  refiised  service  to  me.  I  have  in 
a  sense  lived  life  on  a  pedestal,  with  minorities  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  closest  to 
discrimination  I  have  experienced  was  in  eighth  grade  when  the  Filipino  boy  that  I 
liked  would  not  date  me  because  I  was  white.  This  incident,  small  as  it  was,  was 
one  that  I  took  very  personally  and  to  this  day  am  insulted,  not  to  mention 
confiised  by.  When  I  think  about  it,  I  can  understand  a  little  better  the  frustration 
that  non  whites  must  experience  regularly. 

In  learning  about  white  privilege,  Britany  begins  to  question  whether  she  has  ever  faced 

racial  discrimination.  The  realization  that  the  one  race-based  act  she  can  think  of  as  being 

hurtful  to  her  (rejection  by  the  Filipino  boy)  still  bothers  her  causes  her  to  "understand  a 

little  better  the  frustration"  of  being  a  person  of  color.  Britany  has  some  understanding  of 

the  fact  that  because  she  is  "on  a  pedestal,"  other  people  are  not.  She  is  allowed  to  go 

"bopping  through  life"  while  others  struggle. 
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For  many  of  the  respondents,  like  Britany,  who  express  feeUng  guilt,  a  closely 
related  feeling  is  a  sense  of  being  "lucky  "  These  respondents  realize  that  they  have  been 
lucky  to  be  white,  due  to  the  privileges  it  carries  with  it.  However,  perhaps  because  luck  is 
a  random  occurrence,  most  do  not  judge  themselves  capable  of  doing  anything  to  change 
things  as  they  are.  Yet,  not  all  guilt-ridden  whites  respond  to  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  same 
way.  When  faced  with  guilt  and  shame,  some  defend  whiteness  while  others  work  to 
disassociate  from  it. 
Defensive  Guilt 

Guilt  feelings  can  be  expressed  in  several  ways.  Some  express  guilt  by  stating 
outright  that  they  "feel  guilty"  or  are  "ashamed  to  be  white."  Others  present  guilt  in  more 
hypothetical  terms.  For  example,  some  write  of  how  people  of  color  try  to  "make  them 
feel  guilty,"  but  add  that  they  do  not  feel  that  way.  This  argument  is  presented  first  by 
acknowledging  past  discriminatory  treatment  of  people  of  color,  then  admitting  sometimes 
having  guilty  sentiments  about  that,  and  then  denying  any  personal  responsibility  for  those 
events.  Some  authors  go  on  to  assert  that  because  they  are  not  responsible,  at  this  point 
everyone  should  be  treated  "equally."  It  is  almost  as  if  any  of  these  white  people  believed 
that  were  any  of  the  actual  "culprits"  of  societal  inequality  alive  today,  then  something 
could  be  done  to  punish  them  and  set  things  right.  Because  they  construct  themselves  as 
innocent,  we  must  live  in  a  color-blind  culture.  Obviously,  this  perspective  allows  the 
beneficiaries  of  past  acts  of  racial  injustice  to  continue  to  be  rewarded.  Although  they 
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recognize  white  privilege,  and  may  even  experience  guilt  as  a  result,  they  do  not  seem  to 
believe  anything  can  or  should  be  done  to  dismantle  it.  Lisa  writes  about  her  refusal  to  feel 
guilty: 

As  I  grew  older,  I  was  bombarded  with  racial  slurs  and  jokes.  No  one  seemed  to 
understand  why  I  didn't  find  the  jokes  funny.  It  wasn't  like  I  was  trying  to  make  a 
stand,  because  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  stand  to  take.  I  just  didn't  like  anything 
where  people  were  made  fun  of.  I  knew  that  there  had  been  slaves  and  that  the 
southerners  wanted  it  to  stay  that  way,  but  time  has  always  been  a  difficult  concept 
for  me.  To  me  slavery  was  such  a  long  time  ago  it  no  longer  mattered.  The  worid 
wasn't  like  that  now  so  we  didn't  need  to  treat  anyone  any  different. 

Later,  she  writes: 

I  usually  describe  myself  in  ethnic  terms  if  asked.  ...  I  don't  consider  myself 
English  but  that  is  my  history.  To  me  it  isn't  really  important.  I'm  a  United  States' 
citizen  and  that's  it.  I've  never  been  to  England  or  Newfoundland.  I  would  love  to 
go  to  both  places  [so]  I  could  see  where  my  grandparents  are  from,  not  where  I'm 
from.  I've  never  really  been  troubled  talking  about  my  ethnicity  and  race.  It's  not 
anything  you  can  change,  it  just  is.  Being  embarrassed  of  my  ethnicity  would  be 
like  being  embarrassed  of  my  blue  eyes.  My  ancestors  weren't  in  this  country 
during  slavery  and  even  if  they  were  I'm  not  responsible  for  their  actions.  I  can  feel 
bad  that  slavery  happened  because  it  is  wrong  for  anyone  to  control  another 
person  but  I  can  not  feel  guilty  because  I  am  white.  I  think  others  tend  to  be  very 
proud  of  being  white.  In  my  hometown,  they  were  the  good  ol'  boys.  To  me  they 
were  rednecks. 

Lisa  equates  responsibility  with  "embarrassment,"  and  blue  eyes  with  race,  in  order  to 
construct  it  as  no  more  than  a  physical  characteristic.  Like  many  college  students,  time  is  a 
"difficult  concept"  for  Lisa.  Because  she  can  place  slavery  far  fi-om  her  temporally,  she 
also  constructs  it  as  morally  far  from  her  realm  of  responsibility.  Refusing  to  feel  guilty  for 
being  white,  Lisa  instead  is  sympathetic,  she  "feel[s]  bad  that  slavery  happened." 

She  also  notes  an  important  observation:  that  the  only  people  she  knows  of  that 
are  "very  proud  of  being  white"  are  "rednecks,"  connoting  overtly  racist  whites.  Indeed, 
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because  whiteness  seems  contentless  to  many  whites,  and  because  they  are  aware  of  the 

criticisms  against  whites  by  people  of  color,  most  whites  do  not  feel,  or  at  least  do  not 

speak  of,  being  "proud  to  be  white." 

Another  woman,  Kim,  expresses  an  understanding  of  white  privilege  and 

admiration  for  African  Americans  who  were  involved  in  the  Civil  Rights  struggle  in  the 

1960s,  but  still  is  defensive  regarding  her  feelings  of  guilt: 

I  cannot  even  imagine  being  a  person  of  a  different  race  other  than  white.  I  feel 
that  I  am  an  extremely  lucky  individual  for  being  who  I  am.  I  have  a  lot  more 
respect  now  for  people  of  different  races,  especially  African  Americans,  now  that  I 
have  learned  more  about  the  struggles  that  they  faced  for  so  long.  We  watched  a 
lot  of  videos  in  class  regarding  the  civil  rights  movement.  It  was  incredible  to  me 
to  see  people  who  were  forced  into  slavery,  beaten,  and  killed  because  of  their 
color,  and  yet  be  so  strong  and  calm  resisting  this  treatment.  If  it  were  me,  I 
probably  would  not  have  survived,  but  would  have  died  fighting.  To  watch  them 
protest  so  calmly  and  be  arrested  so  calmly  was  just  amazing.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is  possible  to  have  so  much  built-up  hate  for  a  people  like  blacks  must  have  had  for 
whites  and  yet  still  be  able  to  protest  legally  and  never  hurt  the  whites  back. 
Obviously,  not  all  of  the  protests  were  this  way,  but  just  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
were  really  made  me  think.  Watching  videos  where  whites  beat  and  kill  blacks 
makes  me  feel  embarrassed  and  sick  to  be  white.  The  same  thing  with  the 
American  Indians.  How  we  mistreated  them  and  threw  them  off  their  own  land  just 
because  we  thought  we  were  superior.  All  of  this  makes  me  feel  horrible,  but  it  is 
not  my  fault  personally.  I  cannot  change  the  things  that  my  ancestors  did  in  the 
past.  It  has  got  to  be  hard  for  people  who  are  black  or  Indian  to  over  look  the 
mistreatment  that  has  occurred  in  the  past,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  be 
prejudged  for  something  I  did  not  do. 

In  this  passage,  Kim  claims  to  be,  af^er  watching  videos  in  class,  "embarrassed  and  sick  to 

be  white."  However,  she  uses  the  word  "prejudged"  to  refer  to  people  of  color  calling  on 

whites  to  accept  responsibility  for  past  racism.  As  addressed  in  a  previous  chapter,  some 

whites  equate  people  of  color  being  mistrustful  of  whites  as  "racist."  Here  Kim,  by  using 
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this  word,  similarly  asserts  that  it  is  "prejudiced"  for  people  of  color  to  place  responsibility 
on  whites  who  are  alive  today  for  racist  acts  committed  in  the  past. 

There  are  also  two  other  veiled  criticisms  in  Kim's  statement.  First,  she  asserts  that 
had  she  been  as  mistreated  as  the  African  Americans  were  in  the  videos  she  watched, 
she  "probably  would  not  have  survived,  but  would  have  died  fighting."  She  is  amazed  at 
how  "calmly"  they  protested.  The  implication  here  may  be  that  African  Americans  did  not 
do  enough  to  try  to  resist  the  racist  treatment  of  whites,  and  thus  are  in  part  to  blame  for 
it.  This  line  of  criticism  is  also  used  sometimes  in  discussing  slavery,  by  white  people  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  many  slave  rebellions  that  occurred. 

A  second  criticism  that  is  implied  in  Kim's  writing  is  that  perhaps  people  of  color 
have  so  much  "hate"  for  whites  that  they  cannot  "over  look"  it.  Not  only  could  this  place 
blame  on  people  of  color  for  the  current  status  of  race  relations,  it  also  perhaps  expresses 
a  perception  of  social  victimization  that  many  of  the  respondents  feel,  manifested  in  a  fear 
of  rejection  if  one  makes  overtures  of  friendship  to  a  person  of  color. 

Another  woman.  Felicity,  reminisces  about  how  she  reacted  to  feeling  guilt  while 
in  high  school: 

It  was  also  in  high  school  when  I  became  more  aware  of  the  feelings  and  hostility 
felt  by  African  Americans  towards  whites.  Because  I  had  avoided  the  topic,  due  to 
the  risk  of  controversy,  it  took  a  teacher  encouraging  in  class  discussions  to  bring 
it  up.  I  noticed  African  Americans  seemed  more  confident  and  informed  in  their 
beliefs  than  in  years  before.  This  made  conversations  more  informative  for  me  than 
awkward.  The  class  discussions  often  addressed  simply  the  differences  between 
Afiican  Americans  and  whites,  and  this  was  becoming  a  terribly  familiar  topic  for 
me.  Some  of  the  class  discussions  throughout  high  school  addressed  anger  towards 
the  white  race  as  a  whole.  While  I  knew  that  the  anger  was  not  towards  me 
personally,  I  did  feel  attacked.  I  had  been  raised  with  no  emphasis  on  my 
background,  as  far  as  religion  or  ethnicity,  and  therefore  only  identified  myself  as 
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white.  These  conversations  that  blamed  my  race  for  the  situation  of  the  African 
Americans  left  me  feeling  as  if  the  only  characteristic  that  I  had  ever  identified 
myself  with  wasn't  one  to  be  proud  of  My  race  became  the  "bad  race"  to  me,  and 
because  I  couldn't  change  it  I  began  to  defend  it  with  anger  addressed  towards  the 
African  Americans.  I  began  to  deny  any  notion  of  guilt  and  while  I  still  had 
relationships  with  African  Americans,  I  was  forming  prejudices  against  the  race  in 
general  due  to  my  anger. 

Felicity  makes  an  extremely  important  point,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  statement 

made  in  these  data  about  the  whiteness  of  young  Americans.  Because  she  knew  nothing  of 

her  ethnicity,  the  only  identity  she  knew  to  claim  was  as  a  white  person,  and  because  all 

she  heard  of  whiteness  was  negative  things,  she  began  to  be  angry  and  resentfril.  These 

feelings  in  turn  caused  her  to  defend  whiteness  against  any  criticism.  She  also  notes  that  it 

was  impossible  for  her  to  separate  criticisms  against  white  people  as  a  group  from 

personal  attacks.  Felicity's  extremely  insightful  statement  summarizes  one  important  way 

that  whiteness  works  to  support  racism.  Later,  she  writes 

The  more  classes  progressed  the  more  I  learned  about  myself  I  realized  that 
compared  to  the  other  races  and  cultures  in  the  class,  I  knew  nothing  about  my 
own  race  and  ethnicity.  I  considered  myself  white  and  couldn't  describe  it  to 
someone  or  put  a  value  on  it.  I  never  thought  about  it  because  I  never  had  to.  I 
was  never  discriminated  against  because  of  it,  and  if  I  received  privileges  because 
of  it,  I  was  so  accustomed  to  it  that  I  didn't  even  notice.  I  began  to  realize  through 
the  stories  told  by  the  Afiican  American  students,  that  I  never  had  to  worry  about 
being  accused  of  shoplifting,  or  fear  police,  or  even  be  forbidden  to  live  in  a 
particular  neighborhood.  My  race  wasn't  a  factor  in  my  life,  but  I  began  to  realize 
the  impact  that  my  race  had  on  others'  lives. 

Being  in  this  high  school  class  becomes  an  ephiphanal  experience  for  Felicity.  Instead  of 

only  reacting  defensively  to  the  statements  of  students  of  color,  she  begins  to  be  able  to 

look  at  herself  and  at  whites  generally  as  if  from  the  perspective  of  a  person  of  color.  In 

doing  so,  she  starts  to  understand  that  even  if  she  does  not  think  of  her  race,  it  does  have 
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an  "impact.  .  .on  others'  lives."  Felicity  begins  to  develop  a  sense  of  double  consciousness, 
that  is,  being  able  to  see  whiteness  through  the  eyes  of  the  Other. 
Disassociative  Guilt 

Rather  than  acting  as  a  catalyst  for  defensive  behavior,  sometimes  guilt  leads  a 
white  person  to  try  to  disassociate  from  her  or  his  whiteness.  Helms'  model  (1990)  of 
white  identity  development  suggests  that  some  whites,  during  the  "immersion/emersion" 
stage,  may  begin  to  associate  primarily  with  people  of  color  due  to  their  shame  regarding 
their  own  whiteness  and  their  frustration  with  other  white  people.  These  respondents  did 
not  write  of  beginning  cross-racial  friendships  due  to  their  guilt,  although  some  may  have 
done  so.  Instead,  they  simply  tell  of  their  sensations  of  guilt  and  shame,  and  how  they  tried 
to  set  themselves  apart  from  many  other  whites  they  know  to  be  racist.  Beth,  whose  family 
is  upper  middle  class,  writes 

In  fact,  I  never  have  thought  about  being  white  and  the  privileges  that  come  with 
it,  along  with  the  disadvantages  other  races  encounter,  until  I  got  to  college  and 
took  a  few  sociology  classes.  This  fact  alone  illustrates  how  my  being  white  had 
kept  me  in  a  bubble  regarding  my  status  and  opportunities.  This  fact  is  probably 
the  most  troubling  to  me.  It  took  the  Florida  public  school  system  over  20  years 
before  addressing  serious  race  and  inequality  issues—very  disappointing.  I  also  feel 
a  tinge  of  guilt  once  in  a  while  because  I  have  never  actively  taken  a  stand  against 
racial  inequality  except  when  defending  my  friends.  Also  because  I  have  to  be 
associated  with  the  assholes  of  my  race  that  make  it  their  life  duty  to  make  other 
people's  lives  miserable.  What  is  more  sickening  is  the  fact  that  many  white 
supremacists  are  white  trash  themselves. 

Beth  gives  two  reasons  for  feeling  guilt  or  shame.  First,  she  does  not  think  she  takes  an 

active  enough  stand  against  racism.  Yet  she  does  at  least  take  up  for  her  friends,  though 

she  does  not  describe  in  what  capacity.  The  second  basis  of  Beth's  shame  is  in  that  she 

could  be  grouped  with  those  of  her  race  who  are  committed  to  making  "other  people's 
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lives  miserable."  In  this  passage,  Beth  bemoans  her  association  with  racist  whites  while 
narratively  distancing  herself  from  them  by  reminding  the  reader  that  many  of  them  are 
"white  trash  themselves."  By  mentioning  the  class  status  of  whites  she  believes  to  be 
"mak[ing]  other  people's  lives  miserable,"  Beth  uses  her  upper  class  position  to  place 
herself  in  a  group  of  whites  who  she  believes  are  generally  less  racist. 

Another  woman,  Alexis,  goes  to  unusual  lengths  to  disassociate  herself  from  other 
white  people: 

I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  attend  a  school  on  the  other  side  of  town.  I  wanted  to 
get  out  of  our  neighborhood.  I  loved  the  people,  but  I  couldn't  really  be  myself 
with  them.  I  was  thirteen  and  needed  to  move  on.  My  mom  and  I  went  round  and 
round  about  possible  places  for  me  to  go  to  school.  There  were  a  couple  of  public 
schools  that  were  magnet  programs  so  that  meant  that  I'd  get  a  better  education 
than  at  a  regular  public  school.  Most  of  these  schools  were  also  in  primarily  black 
neighborhoods.  I  was  a  little  intimidated.  I  could  still  remember  what  happened  to 
all  those  black  kids  coming  into  my  white  neighborhood;  why  would  those  same 
black  kids  want  to  be  nice  to  me  as  I  came  into  their  neighborhoods?  I  wanted  to 
take  the  chance. 

Alexis  is  nervous  about  attending  a  predominantly  African  American  school,  but  for 
different  reasons  than  most  respondents  would  be.  She  remembers  the  poor  treatment 
given  African  American  children  who  attended  her  predominantly  white  elementary 
school,  and  wonders  if  the  African  American  students  will  accept  her,  since  she  realizes 
they  have  probably  been  treated  badly  at  some  time  by  whites.  Unlike  whites  who  express 
a  fear  of  social  rejection,  Alexis  does  not  write  about  their  possible  suspicion  of  her  being 
"racist"  or  "discriminatory." 
She  goes  on: 

The  school  was  bigger  than  any  school  I  had  been  in,  there  were  so  many  people!  I 
was  happy,  though,  because  there  were  so  many  different  kinds  of  people.  My  high 
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school  is  not  far  from  the  [a  northeastern  university],  so  there  is  a  lot  of  diversity 
with  whites  being  well  in  the  minority.  I,  truly,  could  not  have  been  happier.  My 
high  school  years  were  some  of  the  very  best  years  in  terms  of  developing  my  view 
of  the  world.  I  had  made  a  decision  about  where  to  go  to  school  and  it  was  the 
best  one  that  could've  every  been  made! 

The  majority  of  my  friends  for  four  years  were  black.  I  dated  a  Vietnamese 
boy  for  two  and  a  half  years  of  high  school  and  then  we  lived  together  for  a  year 
after  graduation  (that  didn't  work  out  primarily  because  his  family  thought  that  I 
was  a  "white  tramp"--a  phrase  they  used  to  my  face  as  well  as  in  front  of  my 
parents).  It  was  during  this  time  that  I  disassociated  from  my  "white"  heritage.  My 
mom  raised  me  to  be  aware  of  my  Scottish  ancestry,  and  I  was  proud  of  that,  but  I 
couldn't  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  white.  I  felt  a  lot  of  guilt  when  I  read 
African  American  literature  in  which  a  black  boy  would  be  strung  up  in  a  tree  and 
tarred  and  feathered  for  making  eye  contact  with  a  white  girl.  I  decided  that  I  was 
green.  It  was  easier  for  me  to  be  green  than  white.  My  fiiends  understood  the 
difficult  nature  of  my  position.  They  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  in  the  minority 
and  always  feeling  like  people  hate  you  because  of  the  color  of  your  skin. 

After  immersing  herself  in  the  cultures  of  people  of  color,  and  feeling  guilt  over  white 

behavior,  Alexis  begins  to  refer  to  herself  as  "green."  In  doing  so,  she  both  disassociates 

from  whiteness  and  symbolically  demonstrates  the  social  construction  of  race.  At  this 

stage  in  her  life,  Alexis's  stance  is  close  to  that  of  a  "race  traitor,"  discussed  in  the  next 

chapter. 

A  few  respondents  have  managed  to  move  past  white  guilt  to  more  reflexive 
whiteness.  Shifting  the  analytic  gaze  from  people  of  color,  they  contemplate  the  attitudes 
and  behaviors  of  all  white  people,  and  particularly  their  own.  In  this  way,  they  consider 
whiteness  as  part  of  their  everyday  lives  and  identities  in  a  way  that  is  relatively  more 
doubly  conscious  than  those  who  focus  on  the  empty,  victimized,  or  guilt-ridden  elements 
of  current  whiteness.  In  other  words,  in  some  passages,  reflexive  whiteness  is  evidenced  in 
the  ability  of  white  people  to  imagine  what  whiteness  looks  like  from  the  "outside,"  to 
people  of  color,  and  critique  it  in  those  terms.  Sometimes  reflexive  whiteness  is 
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intellectualized,  that  is,  a  white  respondent  writes  about  whiteness,  and  particularly  about 
white  privilege  in  a  way  that  demonstrates  a  cognitive  understanding  of  it.  Other  times, 
whiteness  is  reflexively  considered  in  a  way  that  incorporates  understandings  of  what  it  is 
to  be  white  into  one's  everyday  life. 

Reflexive  Whiteness 

Beginning  to  take  the  perspective  of  the  Other  in  thinking  about  whiteness  includes 
several  elements  for  the  respondents.  These  can  be  presented  in  terms  of  how  they  differ 
from  the  usual  ways  whiteness  is  conceptualized  in  the  autobiographies.  Again,  it  is  crucial 
to  remember  that  some  of  the  respondents  who  are  cited  in  this  section  are  also  cited  in 
sections  related  to  other  types  of  whiteness,  whether  empty,  victimized  or  guilt-ridden. 
Because  it  is  impossible  to  privilege  one  statement  over  another,  and  in  doing  so,  to  select 
which  type  of  white  identity  individual  whites  "have,"  it  is  collective,  not  individual 
whiteness  that  is  the  focus  of  this  study.  The  aim  is  not  to  characterize  individual  whites  as 
having  a  certain  type  of  identity,  but  to  demonstrate  the  complexity  of  collective  everyday 
whiteness.  Perhaps  in  part  because  most  whites  have  not  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
what  whiteness  means,  white  identity  is,  in  a  sense,  a  situational  identity.  That  is,  white 
people  highlight  various  elements  of  whiteness  depending  on  what  reactions  are  called 
forth  by  circumstances  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Reflexive  whiteness  differs  from  other  elements  in  five  major  ways.  When  writing 
from  a  perspective  of  reflexive  whiteness,  respondents  begin  to  use  a  double 
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consciousness  to  acknowledge  white  privilege,  recognize  false  parallels,  understand 
structural  racism,  "see  color,"  contemplate  white  behavior,  and  theorize  about  white 
behavior. 

Acknowledging  Privilege 

Although  respondents  often  verbally  acknowledge  white  privilege  when  writing 

fi-om  a  perspective  of  empty,  victimized,  or  guilt-ridden  whiteness,  the  ways  they 

acknowledge  it  are  different.  For  example,  reflexivity  allows  whites  to  note  not  only  that 

whites  have  some  individual  privileges,  but  that  whiteness  is  a  privilege  because  it  is 

normative.  Additionally,  instead  of  rationalizing  white  privilege  by  claiming  it  has  more 

disadvantages  than  advantages,  when  looking  reflexively  at  whiteness,  respondents 

construct  white  privilege  as  vastly  outweighing  any  liabilities  of  being  white.  Finally, 

reflexive  whiteness  does  not  trivialize  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  person  of  color  by 

focusing  only  on  the  more  abstract  white  privileges.  For  example,  Leslie  writes  not  only  of 

some  of  the  possible  minor  fiustrations  of  being  a  person  of  color,  but  also  of  the  unfair 

focus  on  people  of  color  by  law  enforcement: 

I  am  an  eighteen  year  old  female  who  is  Caucasian  American.  I  feel  that  race  is  not 
a  very  important  factor  in  my  life  and  that  if  needed  to,  I  could  tell  my  life  story 
without  mentioning  my  race  or  ethnicity.  I  feel  that  although  it  is  unfair, 
Caucasians  have  a  definite  "invisible"  advantage  over  those  of  other  races.  We 
sometimes  take  advantage  of  these  privileges  and  don't  even  realize  that  they  exist. 
For  example,  most  Afiican-Americans  cannot  go  shopping  without  being  followed 
around  by  a  security  guard  or  being  looked  at  suspiciously.  Also,  when  a  black 
person  and  a  white  person  walk  into  a  store,  the  white  person  is  more  likely  to  be 
helped  first  because  of  the  stereotype  that  whites  have  more  money  than  blacks. 
Another  white  privilege  occurs  in  law  enforcement.  For  example,  when  cops  pull 
over  people,  they  are  less  likely  to  give  a  white  person  a  ticket  or  search  their  car.  I 
think  that  race  has  a  very  important  influence  on  today's  society.  It  affects  where 
people  live,  who  their  fiiends  are  and  to  some  extent  how  they  behave. 
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Leslie  does  not  downplay  the  significance  of  race  in  the  lives  of  people  of  color,  and 
realizes  that  the  fact  that  it  is  relatively  unimportant  to  her  is  one  of  the  "'invisible' 
advantage[s]"  of  whiteness.  Beth  also  highlights  the  privilege  of  not  having  to  think  about 
race: 

It  is  really  hard  for  me  to  remember  the  first  time  I  realized  that  I  was  white  and 
exactly  what  being  white  meant.  I  lived  the  first  eight  years  of  my  life  in  rural 
[northeastern  state]  where  different  races  and  ethnicities  are  much  more  accepted 
as  the  norm  than  in  [the  state]  where  I  grew  up  during  my  impressionable  years. 
Although  I  did  not  live  in  a  New  England  city  where  the  melting  pot  of  cultures  is 
beyond  obvious,  my  parents  were  raised  in  that  type  of  situation.  Both  grew  up  in 
[a  northeastern  city]  and  lived  in  either  [one  northeastern  state]  or  [another 
northeastern  state]  their  entire  young  lives.  I  think  that  this  contributed  greatly  to 
my  current  attitude  regarding  people  of  other  races. 

Whiteness,  to  me,  is  not  having  to  think  about  being  white.  I  have  nothing 
to  prove  to  society,  nobody  will  look  at  me  and  pass  a  judgement  on  my  entire 
race  on  the  basis  of  my  individual  actions,  and  I  can  make  myself  invisible  in  a 
majority  of  situations.  As  a  white  person,  I  will  also  be  accepted  in  whatever 
choices  I  make,  regardless  of  how  radical  they  may  be.  If  I  choose  to  become 
romantically  involved  with  someone  of  another  religion,  race,  or  ethnicity,  I  will 
not  be  shunned  by  that  many  people  and  I  may  even  be  celebrated  for  making  a 
bold  decision.  I  could  definitely  tell  my  life  story  without  mentioning  race, 
although  it  would  be  very  easy  to  figure  out  my  race  due  to  my  experiences,  or 
more  importantly,  lack  of  experiences  that  come  about  because  of  how  I  look. 

Beth  understands  that  invisibility  is  a  privilege  in  a  world  that  still  essentializes  race  while 

claiming  to  be  color-blind.  Further,  she  has  even  thought  about  how  she  is  allowed  to 

make  "radical"  choices  in  a  way  that  people  of  color  are  not.  This  point  has  been  made  by 

others  in  research  on  race  and  ethnicity;  that  is,  that  white  people  who  are  radically  active 

regarding  race  are  more  "acceptable"  than  are  people  of  color  who  are  radical  because 

they  may  appear  to  be  less  self-interested  (Mcintosh  1998).  Beth' s  most  profound 

statement,  however,  is  that  "Whiteness.  .  is  not  having  to  think  about  being  white."  In 
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other  words,  the  very  essence  of  whiteness  is  that  it  does  not  need  to  have  any  describable 
essence,  or  any  that  one  has  to  "think"  about.  Whiteness  is  constructed  as  the  freedom  not 
to  think  about  identity. 

One  man.  Sawyer  writes  in  depth  about  the  privileges  of  whiteness: 

I  think  that  what  it  means  to  be  white  in  society  is  to  have  a  bit  of  a  head  start.  I 
never  had  to  compete  for  much  throughout  school.  Teachers  spent  time  with  me  as 
a  learner  and  not  a  person  in  need  of  attention.  I  think  that  it  has  been  a  relatively 
easy  life  being  a  white  member  of  society.  No  dirty  looks  in  malls,  no  question  of  if 
I  can  afford  items  in  stores,  and  pretty  nice  service  in  restaurants.  Some  terms  that 
I  could  use  to  define  what  I  feel  about  being  white  are  comfortable,  rewarding, 
educational,  and  appreciated. 

Sawyer  describes  whiteness  as  a  "head  start."  In  his  life,  this  has  meant  that  he  did  not 

have  to  struggle  to  get  a  quality  education,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  go  where  he  wants 

to  go  without  being  treated  badly.  It  is  especially  insightfiil  that  Sawyer  has  noticed 

differential  treatment  by  teachers  of  whites  and  people  of  color.  His  teachers  assumed  that 

he  would  be  able  to  learn,  and  their  expectations  were  thus  met.  Sawyer  admits  that  these 

privileges  benefitted  him,  even  though  doing  so  may  call  into  question  his  own 

accomplishments,  and  even  his  individualism.  Later,  Sawyer  adds 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  address  the  issue  of  what  being  white  as  opposed  to 
black  actually  means.  Although  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or  fair,  there  are  definitely 
privileges  and  benefits  associated  with  being  white.  So  many  white  people  often 
overlook  these  advantages  and  take  them  for  granted  but  I  have  seen  that  they  do 
exist.  Even  non-racist  white  people  tend  not  to  see  the  advantages  over  minorities 
in  many  aspects  of  their  lives.  Some  people  deny  them,  but  I  believe  they  are 
evident. 

One  example  of  a  privilege  that  whites  have  that  they  may  not  realize  is 
simply  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Society  is  much  less  likely  to  doubt  a  white  person's 
word  than  a  black  person's,  especially  if  their  words  are  conflicting.  As  whites,  our 
honesty  is  often  not  questioned.  Also,  we  are  viewed  as  being  generally  less  lazy, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  competent.  I  believe  that  in  general,  it  would  be  easier 
for  a  white  person  to  find  a  high-paying  job  than  an  equally  qualified  black  person 
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would.  I  find  that  in  college,  that  black  students  tend  to  have  to  prove  themselves 
and  their  eligibility  to  be  there  more  than  white  students  do.  Most  white  people  do 
not  have  to  walk  through  their  day  feeling  inferior  to  those  that  surround  them. 
That  confidence  alone  is  a  large  enough  benefit.  White  people  also  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  political  leaders'  agendas  and  if  they  will  represent  minorities' 
thoughts  and  views.  White  people  know  that  those  who  govern  their  country  share 
their  same  heritage  and  have  similar  backgrounds.  Many  minorities  feel  that 
government  leaders  do  not  relate  to  them  and  cannot  possibly  represent  their  needs 
accurately.  This  lack  of  trust  is  something  that  white  people  generally  do  not  have 
to  endure.  I  also  believe  that  certain  social  problems  affect  my  racial  group 
disproportionately  to  other  racial  groups.  I  feel  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  black 
people  in  general  to  get  out  of  poverty,  get  off"  of  welfare,  or  get  a  quality 
education  than  for  white  people  who  are  in  similar  situations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  because  of  individual  qualities,  but  because  of  the  way  society  views  and 
treats  each  race. 

Sawyer  recognizes  privileges  that  come  fi-om  being  white,  fi-om  the  more  abstract  level  of 
having  an  easier  time  feeling  confident  and  being  able  to  trust  politicians  to  represent  one's 
interests  to  being  able  to  get  out  of  poverty  more  easily,  and  being  taken  at  one's  word.  In 
general,  comparatively  he  conceives  of  being  a  person  of  color  as  having  to  work  a  bit 
harder  at  everything  than  do  whites.  People  of  color  have  to  "prove  themselves"  in  ways 
that  whites  do  not,  they  must  work  harder  in  school,  on  the  job,  and  even  politically  than 
do  whites.  Overall,  Sawyer  here  constructs  whiteness  not  as  a  liability,  but  rather  as  having 
it  "easier"  than  do  other  groups. 

Finally,  Claudia  writes  this  about  white  privilege 

I  know  that  I  grew  up  not  knowing  what  life  would  be  like  if  I  was  not  white.  In 
some  ways  I  consider  this  to  be  a  luxury.  This  is  because  I  know  that  my  skin  color 
has  aided  me  substantially  in  my  quest  to  become  a  successfijl  person.  I  know  that 
people  do  not  fear  me  or  my  presence  when  I  am  in  a  public  place.  Being  white,  in 
my  opinion  has  helped  other  people  believe  in  me,  giving  me  the  confidence  that  I 
need  to  believe  in  myself  This  may  sound  like  a  very  ignorant  remark  and  in  many 
ways  I  wish  that  it  were  not  true. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  me  to  do  is  to  discuss  myself  and  my 
accomplishments  as  a  white  person  without  comparing  the  situations  to  what  it 
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would  be  like  if  I  were  of  another  race.  It  is  these  comparisons  that  I  examine  to 
truly  realize  how  much  I  can  take  for  granted  every  day.  Being  white,  to  me, 
means  that  I  will  never  be  followed  in  a  store,  or  assumed  to  be  armed  and 
dangerous,  or  assumed  to  be  on  the  lower  end  of  the  socioeconomic  scale.  I  also 
know  that  people  will  probably  not  assume  that  I  am  uneducated  or  living  on  food 
stamps  without  a  job.  For  these  reasons,  I  would  think  that  my  life  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  understand  if  I  did  not  mention  my  race  or  ethnic  background.  Most 
people  would  think  that  these  factors  would  have  little  to  do  with  a  person's  life 
experiences,  but  in  all  actuality,  they  can  make  a  world  of  difference. 

This  passage  written  by  Claudia  is  a  good  example  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  characterize  any 

one  white  person's  "stance"  on  race.  As  quoted  in  previous  chapters,  Claudia  writes  about 

having  problems  with  affirmative  action  and  standards  being  different  for  people  of  color 

and  whites.  However,  in  this  passage  she  acknowledges  that  being  white  has  allowed  her 

to  not  have  to  imagine  what  life  is  like  for  those  who  are  not.  She  also  mentions  that 

whiteness  has  helped  her  to  be  successful  and  given  her  confidence-because  others  have 

believed  in  her,  it  was  easier  for  her  to  believe  in  herself  Additionally,  although  her  white 

identity  is,  as  it  is  for  most  of  the  respondents,  in  part  mirrored,  constructed  in  terms  of 

what  she  is  "not,"  Claudia  can  explain  why:  because  without  comparing  her  experiences  to 

those  of  people  of  color  she  would  take  for  granted  the  privileges  of  being  white. 

Thinking  reflexively  about  whiteness  allows  respondents  to  understand  that  white 
privilege  is  not  simply  a  list  of  unrelated  benefits  that  may  occasionally  accrue  to  individual 
prejudiced  whites.  Rather,  it  is  a  normative  system  that  regularly  rewards  all  whites  just 
for  "being  white." 
Recognizing  False  Parallels 

One  of  the  most  common  thought  patterns  associated  with  a  perception  of  cultural 
victimization  for  the  respondents  is  what  has  been  called  "false  parallels,"  equating  white 
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experience  and  the  experiences  of  people  of  color  and  judging  their  behavior  on  the  same 
grounds  (Schwalbe  1998).  When  writing  from  a  perspective  of  reflexive  whiteness,  some 
respondents  recognize  false  parallels.  For  example,  Andrew  writes  about  overtly  racist 
behavior  in  his  hometown.  He  remembers  several  such  incidents,  and  tells  of  one  of  them 
here 

Among  other  things  I  remember,  there  was  the  "cross  burning  crusade"  that 
haunted  our  city's  Northside  and  Eastside,  which  are  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods.  I  remember  being  a  child  and  watching  the  news  on  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr's  Birthday,  and  seeing  protests  on  our  city's  Westside,  which  is  considered 
"KKK  Land."  What  these  guys  would  do  is  hoist  a  huge  confederate  flag  on  the 
back  of  their  pick-up  trucks  and  go  parading  through  the  streets  of  [the  city]. 
When  confronted,  they  would  simply  state  "white  pride"~which  to  me  seems  to  be 
a  false  parallel.  On  the  topic  of  "white  pride"  and  false  parallels,  I  recall  several 
times  seeing  the  NAAWP  petition  our  city  counsel  for  funding  and  permission  to 
hold  open  rallies,  just  like  the  NAACP.  To  me,  this  is  nothing  more  than  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  NAAWP.  They  should  know  that  while  they  might  intend  good, 
the  residents  of  [the  city]  see  them  as  nothing  more  than  racists. 

Claims  such  as  that  of  the  groups  Andrew  describes  are  usually  based  on  a  belief  that  it  is 

discriminatory  to  allow  some  groups  to  receive  funding  based  on  race  or  ethnicity  and 

others  not  to.  This  sense  of  cultural  victimization  is,  as  Andrew  aptly  notes,  a  case  of  a 

false  parallel.  Because  whites  have  been  dominant  in  our  society,  they  do  not  need  cultural 

support  from  the  government,  or  special  groups  to  protect  their  interests.  Further,  the 

NAACP  is  actually  more  of  an  ethnically-based  group  than  a  racially-based  one.  As  others 

have  pointed  out,  if  white  people  chose  to  form  ethnically-based  groups,  such  as  groups  to 

preserve  Italian  American  or  Scottish  American  heritage,  the  implications  would  be  much 
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different  than  forming  groups  to  further  "white"  interests  (Blauner  1994).  Equating  an 
existing  ethnically-based  group  with  a  hypothetical  racially-based  group  is  an  example  of  a 
false  parallel. 

A  woman,  Rianne,  brings  up  what  she  believes  is  another  false  parallel, 
acknowledging  that  although  she  experiences  some  sexism,  it  cannot  be  equated  with 
everyday  racism: 

I  know  that  I  have  certain  privileges  because  I  am  white.  I  probably  experience 
every  privilege  identified  by  Mcintosh  in  one  of  our  class  reading  assignments. 
Prior  to  this  course,  however,  I  had  not  identified  these  privileges.  It  has  been 
relatively  easy  for  me  to  obtain  employment,  purchase  merchandise,  apply  for  a 
loan,  and  enroll  in  college-all  things  which  I  take  for  granted  while  minorities 
struggle  to  get  a  fair  deal.  I  have  never  been  discriminated  against,  mistreated, 
teased,  or  just  ignored  on  the  basis  of  my  race.  I  can  not  even  begin  to  imagine 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  racial  minority.  Sure,  I  am  a  minority.  I  am  a  woman.  But 
being  a  female  cannot  compare  to  the  blatant  and  institutional  discrimination  faced 
by  racial  minority  members  today.  I  really  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  whites 
realize  the  extent  to  which  white  privilege  exists.  For  instance,  Mcintosh  as  well  as 
[a  guest  speaker]  mentioned  the  fact  that  "flesh"  color  on  bandages,  paint,  crayons, 
etc.  is  identified  as  the  color  of  white  flesh.  This  is  a  point  I  never  considered 
before.  Flesh  is  not  one  color  only,  it  has  many  different  shades  and  hues,  but  the 
dominant  society  has  decided  that  white  is  the  color  of  flesh,  without  taking  into 
consideration  any  factors  other  than  their  own  skin  color. 

Rianne  realizes  that  white  women  undergo  some  discrimination,  but  believes  this  cannot 

be  compared  to  that  experienced  by  both  men  and  women  of  color-to  do  so  would  be  a 

false  parallel.  Although  she  discusses  the  more  abstract  privileges,  she  also  notes 

institutional  discrimination,  and  says  has  not  experienced  it.  Rianne  specifically  notes  that 

she  has  been  able  to  take  for  granted  many  things  that  affect  her  economically  because  she 


is  white. 
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Understanding  Structural  Racism 

As  does  Rianne,  some  other  whites,  writing  reflexively,  recognize  that  racism  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  individual  prejudices  being  enacted  in  intentional  behavior,  but  is  a 
system  of  structural  and  institutional  discrimination.  Sawyer  writes  of  a  "racist 
environment:" 

In  the  end,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  a  white  person  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
racist  environment.  I  feel  that  learning  about  these  views  have  allowed  me  to  think 
for  myself  and  not  hold  those  views  as  my  own  at  this  stage  in  my  life.  Being  white 
has  definitely  had  its  advantages  in  my  life  and  I  can  only  be  thankful  that  my  life 
has  not  been  as  hard  as  it  certainly  could  have  been.  I  enjoy  communicating  with 
members  of  other  races  and  have  no  hesitation  being  around  them  under  any 
circumstances.  I  do  feel  that  I  am  in  the  minority  of  people  who  are  comfortable 
with  other  races.  Too  much  evidence  exists  that  tells  me  that  racism  is  a  dominant 
part  of  society.  If  that  will  ever  change  I  can't  tell.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  will  do 
my  part  to  be  a  member  of  society  that  accepts  and  does  not  prejudge  any 
individual. 

Sawyer  believes  himself  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  particularly  racist  home,  however, 
throughout  his  autobiography,  he  also  refers  to  the  larger  "racist  environment"  of  society. 
In  this  passage,  while  he  does  congratulate  himself  somewhat  for  being  able  to  be 
"comfortable  with  other  races,"  one  can  see  in  the  rest  of  his  autobiography  that  for 
Sawyer,  this  status  came  out  of  much  struggle  and  self-questioning  on  his  part.  Further,  he 
recognizes  that  just  because  he  feels  comfortable  does  not  mean  that  most  people  in 
society  do,  that  racial  tensions  have  disappeared.  Sawyer  does  not  generalize  from  his  own 
individual  experiences  with  and  attitudes  toward  people  of  color  to  assume  all  white 
people  feel  and  act  the  same.  Sawyer  understands  that  racism  is  "a  dominant  part  of 
society,"  not  just  an  occasional  anomaly. 
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Another  man,  Ben,  sees  racism  in  the  educational  system.  After  discussing  an 

incident  over  Thanksgiving  dinner  when  he  argued  with  his  grandmother  about  racial 

issues  (quoted  previously),  Ben  writes 

I  have  not  heard  much  from  my  grandmother,  but  I  imagine  she  is  doing  fine. 
Come  this  Christmas  she  is  planning  on  visiting  my  family  in  [a  city  in  the 
southeastern  state].  I  hope  she  can  control  herself,  for  I  don't  think  I  can  say  the 
same  for  myself  After  what  my  Cultural  Diversity  class  has  done  for  me,  I 
cannot  tolerate  overt  and/or  subliminal  racism.  Through  the  context  of  my  Cultural 
Diversity  course,  I  have  been  exposed  to  the  notion  that  the  traditional  school 
curriculum  that  focuses  primarily  on  white  authors,  deprives  the  youth  of  America 
of  a  genuine  sense  of  heritage.  .  .  The  heated  question  at  hand  concerns  whether 
America's  heritage,  in  terms  of  racial  and  ethnic  differences,  should  be  emphasized. 
The  differing  experiences  aroused  by  one's  own  unique  upbringing  is  the  dictionary 
definition  of  the  word  diversity.  In  my  schooling,  some  of  the  most  sincere 
attempts  at  a  multicultural  education  came  during  culture  awareness  activities.  It 
was  a  great  achievement  to  gather  with  fellow  students  and  peers  to  celebrate 
diversity.  However,  an  even  greater  accomplishment  would  be  a  curriculum  fiarther 
enriched  with  emphasis  on  differing  cultural  backgrounds.  To  focus  on  a  mono- 
cultural  approach  of  learning,  the  accepted  curriculum  instituted  by  those  with  the 
political  and  economic  power,  is  to  do  an  injustice  to  remaining  majority  of  us. 
Overall,  I  believe  education  in  all  its  splendor  and  possibly  glory  is  in  dire  need  of 
reform  from  the  very  foundations.  The  foundations  that  begin  in  the  household  and 
pre-schooling  often  formulate  the  fragile  minds  of  the  youthfiil  human  nature.  As  I 
recall  my  education  through  the  thoughts  inspired  by  this  assignment,  I  do  not  feel 
as  though  I  have  acquired  the  pluralism  or  multi-culturalism  angle  of  education. 
After  this  self-realization,  I  feel  aptly  robbed  of  my  piece  of  the  metaphorical 
American  pie.  All  the  ingredients  that  make  up  this  soggy  mess  of  an  education  I 
currently  fijel  my  revolutions  with,  lack  the  most  obvious  and  pertinent  ingredient; 
the  one  that  holds  together.  My  deep-rooted  fears  of  relating  to  those  different 
from  me  contradicts  the  pride  I  have  in  my  convictions  as  a  liberal,  non- 
conforming American  youth.  While  my  education  continues  to  expand  my  horizons 
in  the  matters  of  race  relations,  it  has  also  garnered  along  with  it  a  sense  on 
contempt  and  anger  for  the  system  that  currently  prevails.  All  across  the  lines  there 
seems  to  be  confrontation,  argument,  and  hostility,  yet  no  real  drive  for  change. 
There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  sense  of  apathy  regarding  the  system  that  "holds"  us 
as  Americans  together  is  the  same  system  that  separates,  divides,  and 
discriminates.  In  order  to  break  this  perpetuating  downward  spiral  of  social 
deterioration;  the  multi-culturalism  catalyst  of  public  education  need  be  instated  in 
all  formulas  of  reform  and  revolution.  I  find  great  relief  and  a  redefined  faith  in 
humanity  in  the  radical  concepts  being  taught  and  sought  after  through  the 
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materials  presented  in  my  Cultural  Diversity  class.  As  long  as  the  American 
educators  increase  culture  awareness,  respect,  and  unity  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  then  use  that  foundation  to  solidify  our  nation's  high 
schools  through  a  more  pro-active  platform  of  race  relations,  there  is  great  hope 
for  this  country.  While  I  still  may  harbor  some  fears  regarding  my  place  in  a 
diverse  society,  I  am  determined  to  not  allow  this  to  hinder  the  success  and  future 
of  anyone  I  may  inspire. 

In  extremely  dramatic  language,  Ben  describes  the  lack  of  diversity  he  experienced  in  his 

education,  and  how  he  believes  this  has  contributed  to  his  lingering  fears  of  "difference." 

While  acknowledging  that  at  least  his  school  did  have  "cultural  awareness  days,"  a  single 

day  interjected  into  otherwise  "mono-cultural"  education  is  not  enough  really  to  increase 

understanding. 

"Seeing  Color" 

Part  of  the  reflexive  element  of  whiteness  is  also  "seeing  color,"  or  being  conscious 

of  the  importance  society  places  on  color  instead  of  trying  prematurely  to  be  color-blind, 

before  structural  racial  equality  has  been  achieved.  Some  passages  in  the  autobiographies 

address  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  in  our  society  to  be  color-blind.  For  example,  Beth 

summarizes  many  of  her  views: 

This  leads  to  the  topic  of  white  privilege.  .  .  .1  will  be  treated  a  certain  way,  just 
because  I  fit  the  stereotype  of  trustworthy  and  good  because  I  am  white  (and 
young,  and  female).  I  believe  that  I  have  a  Moderate  Constructionist  position 
regarding  how  I  view  race.  I  believe  it  is  a  socially  constructed  concept  that  is  very 
real  to  most  minorities.  I  feel  guilt  once  in  a  while  when  I  think  of  how  lucky  I  am 
to  never  have  to  worry  about  what  positives  and  negatives  in  my  life  have 
occurred  because  of  my  race.  Maybe  the  fact  I  am  a  woman  will  be  a  burden  or 
advantage  once  or  twice  in  life,  but  I  could  not  imagine  having  to  worry  about 
race  affecting  my  everyday  life  in  such  a  major  way.  Race  is  the  most  visible 
characteristic  of  a  person  besides  gender.  We  should  be  aware  of  the  differences  in 
people's  experiences  that  have  occurred  because  of  race  and  not  pretend  it  isn't 
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noticeable.  We  should  treat  everyone  the  same  and  try  not  to  see  color,  but  this  is 
virtually  impossible  because  you  cannot  be  oblivious  to  such  an  obvious 
characteristic. 

Echoing  Rianne's  sentiments  about  being  a  woman,  Beth  notes  how  race  affects 
the  everyday  lives  of  people  of  color.  Because  of  the  regularity  and  importance  of  these 
experiences  to  people  of  color,  Beth  asserts  that  white  people  should  be  aware  of 
differences  in  people's  experiences  based  on  race.  She  recognizes  that  although  a  color- 
blind society  would  be  ideal,  it  is  not  yet  attainable.  Another  woman  also  has  strong  beliefs 
about  color-blindness: 

I  believe  everyone  should  be  treated  equally,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
try  not  to  see  color.  Everyone  is  proud  of  their  ethnic  background  and  proud  of 
their  color.  For  someone  to  tell  another  that  they  do  not  see  another's  color  would 
be  insulting.  (Daphne) 

Although  Daphne  makes  an  assumption  that  may  be  dubious,  that  "everyone  is  proud  of 

their  ethnic  background  and  proud  of  their  color,"  her  other  point  is  insightful.  People  of 

color,  especially,  are  often  insulted  by  white  people's  insistence  that  they  "do  not  see 

color,"  and  that  neither  should  people  of  color,  given  that  so  many  of  their  everyday  life 

experiences  are  based  on  their  "color,"  or  their  "race." 

Contemplating  White  Behavior 

Looking  at  whiteness  reflexively  allows  respondents  to  critique  white  behavior  in 

terms  that  they  otherwise  would  not.  When  a  white  person  moves  closer  to  a  double 

consciousness,  they  are  able  to  imagine,  to  some  small  degree,  what  it  might  be  like  to  be 

a  person  of  color,  or  at  the  least  are  able  to  observe  white  behavior  fi-om  "the  outside  in." 

In  doing  so,  these  whites  may  feel  like  they  have  little  in  common  with  other  white  people. 
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who  do  not  "get  it."  Helms  discusses  this  possible  reaction  to  racial  awareness,  and  places 

it  in  the  second  to  last  stage  of  her  model  of  white  racial  identity  development.  Some 

autobiographers  described  in  detail  instances  of  white  racism  they  have  witnessed: 

Education  about  racism  has  allowed  me  to  see  racism  more  clearly.  Although  being 
white  only  gives  me  an  outside  view  upon  black  people,  I  still  get  to  see  instances 
of  racism.  I  see  white  people  hesitant  to  sit  next  to  black  men  on  the  bus. 
Sometimes  people  will  purposely  go  into  a  store  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  an 
oncoming  group  of  blacks  when  they  will  not  for  a  group  of  whites.  I  even  see 
store  workers  come  to  assist  me  when  both  of  us  know  that  a  black  customer  was 
there  first.  Knowing  about  such  racist  acts  allows  me  to  tell  the  worker  that  the 
other  person  was  there  first  and  not  me. 

Sawyer's  learning  makes  him  unable  to  ignore  white  racism.  Here  he  discusses  several 

recurrent  behaviors  he  has  observed,  without  trying  to  explain  them  away  as  somehow 

reasonable,  based  on  white  people's  experiences.  Sawyer  also  notes  that  in  his  case, 

understanding  leads  to  action:  because  he  notices  racist  acts,  he  takes  action  against  them. 

Sawyer  goes  on  to  describe  other  white  behavior: 

One  thing  that  I  see  a  lot  being  a  white  person  is  that  other  white  people  feel  easy 
telling  you  their  racist  views  when  they  ever  feel  this  way.  I  think  that  for  people, 
other  white  people  being  around  are  a  comfort  zone  to  express  any  racist  views.  It 
is  fiinny  how  some  people  assume  that  no  white  person  will  care  about  what  they 
say  or  that  they  will  even  support  their  beliefs.  I  don't  doubt  that  acts  of  white 
people  are  discussed  in  groups  of  black  people,  but  I  can't  help  but  understand. 
Blacks  have  only  been  free  for  thirty  years  and  are  still  fighting  for  equal  rights  in 
certain  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  whites  have  always  been  fi-ee  and  hold 
more  prestigious  positions  in  society.  Any  issues  that  blacks  discuss  in  groups  are 
normal  and  understood. 

Sawyer  refiises  to  "cover"  for  racist  white  behavior.  Here,  he  exposes  the  fact  that  white 

people  often  tell  him  "racist  views,"  assuming  that  because  he  is  white,  they  have  a 

"comfort  zone"  to  do  so.  Insightfully,  he  also  anticipates  the  false  parallel  many  would  use 

to  argue  with  his  point:  that  Afiican  Americans  also  talk  about  whites  amongst 
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themselves.  Sawyer  disposes  of  this  argument  by  noting  the  recentness  of  the  civil  rights 

movement,  and  the  continuing  power  differentials  that  make  "[a]ny  issues  that  blacks 

discuss  in  groups.  .  normal  and  understood."  Sawyer  finishes  this  discussion: 

Another  thing  that  I  get  to  see  being  white  is  that  I  see  so  many  occurrences  of 
blaming  a  group  for  the  acts  of  a  few  members.  I  was  once  at  a  baseball  game  and 
two  black  youths  were  walking  down  the  parking  lot  at  the  end  of  the  night  when 
the  park  was  about  to  close.  The  remaining  ten  or  so  of  us  saw  them  walking.  As 
they  walked  past  us,  one  began  to  urinate  on  the  road  as  he  walked.  When  seeing 
this,  the  father  of  one  of  my  teammates  began  to  yell  and  curse  about  how  stupid 
and  rude  black  people  are  as  a  group.  I'll  admit  that  the  act  was  very  disgusting- 
but  what  I  heard  in  response  was  outrageous.  The  father  did  not  care  if  one  of  my 
family  members  or  girlfiiend  was  black.  He  felt  comfortable  giving  his  feelings  no 
matter  what  kind  of  relations  I  may  have  had  with  a  black  person.  I  can't  say  that  I 
didn't  expect  what  he  said-I  knew  someone  would  express  his  feelings.  I  was  just 
surprised  that  he  expected  no  one  to  take  offense.  What  I  did  in  response  though 
was  confirm  his  belief  and  not  say  a  word.  I'm  not  sure  that  if  I  had  said  something 
about  his  racist  comments  he  would  have  stopped  speaking  that  way  in  public. 
Regardless,  I  do  think  I  should  have  said  something. 

Sawyer  is  critical  of  the  over  generalizations  made  by  the  father  of  his  fiiend,  and  of  the 

tirade  he  goes  on  regarding  all  Afiican  Americans.  What  is  perhaps  most  interesting  about 

this  passage,  however,  is  the  sense  of  possible  vicarious  victimization  Sawyer  expresses. 

He  points  out  that  the  father  did  not  know  whether  Sawyer  had  a  family  member  or 

girlfiiend  of  color,  in  which  case  his  tirade  would  have  offended  Sawyer  personally. 

Finally,  Sawyer  is  not  above  self-criticism:  he  points  out  that  in  this  instance  he  did  not  say 

anything  to  the  man  and  thinks  now  that  he  should  have. 

Rhonda,  who  has  a  close  African  American  friend,  Christy,  also  writes  about  white 

racism: 

I  understand  fully  that  my  life  has  been  shaped  by  my  ethnicity  and  my  race,  and 
that  people  who  are  different  ethnicities  and  races  than  me  have  been  shaped  by 
their  experiences.  Before  taking  this  class  I  would  have  said  that  anyone  who  told 
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me  I  had  privileges  because  I  was  white  was  crazy.  Now  I  think  that  it  is  a  true 
statement.  I  have  gained  a  much  deeper  understanding  of  racial  issues  through  this 
class-things  that  will  help  me  to  be  a  better  person  in  general  and  a  better  friend  to 
Christy.  Knowledge  is  power. 

One  of  the  sorriest  statements  about  my  race  is  that  the  majority  of  white 
people  just  don't  get  it.  They  don't  understand  the  pain  and  frustration  that  people 
of  color  go  through  every  day  of  their  lives.  If  you  try  to  explain  this  as  a  fact  of 
some  people's  lives,  most  white  people,  in  my  experience,  look  at  you  like  you've 
lost  it.  I  think  that  in  the  fiiture  I  expect  most  white  people  to  remain  apathetic  to 
racial  issues,  because  for  them  the  status  quo  is  working  just  fine. 

For  me  the  most  important  thing  I  can  do  is  to  educate  the  people  around 
me.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  this  through  the  years~that  is  since  I  met  Christy.  I  also 
take  a  personal  stand  when  others  around  me  use  racial  stereotypes  or  make  racial 
slurs.  Recently,  I  became  friends  with  a  white  giri  that  I  worked  with.  She  didn't 
know  much  about  me,  and  made  the  statement  that  her  white  friend  who  was 
dating  a  black  man  wanted  her  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  them.  She  told  me  she  just 
didn't  feel  comfortable  eating  in  a  restaurant  with  a  black  man.  She  also  said  that 
her  fiiend  had  black  friends,  and  questioned  why  she  would  hang  out  with  black 
giris.  This  conversation  took  place  over  the  phone.  I  told  her  immediately  that  I 
could  not  be  fiiends  with  her  because  she  held  these  views.  I  ended  the  friendship 
right  then  and  there.  She  quit  work  shortly  thereafter.  I  know  that  sounds  kind  of 
high  and  mighty  of  me,  but  I  just  don't  have  time  for  someone  like  that.  She  needs 
to  take  a  class  similar  to  the  one  we  are  taking  now,  but  as  far  as  I  know  you  have 
to  be  in  college  before  you  learn  anything  other  than  the  white  dominant  view  of 
life  and  history.  Race  continues  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  my  life,  I  have  two 
children,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  teach  them  correctly  from  the  start. 

Through  her  fiiendship  with  Christy  and  the  course  she  has  taken  in  college,  Rhonda  has 

come  to  a  new  understanding  of  both  the  role  of  race  in  her  own  life  and  the  daily 

fiiistrations  caused  by  racism  in  the  lives  of  people  of  color.  This  new  awareness  makes 

her  fiojstrated  with  other  whites  who  "just  don't  get  it."  In  fact,  she  cuts  off  a  budding 

fiiendship  with  another  white  woman  because  of  a  racist  comment  she  makes.  Realizing 

that  her  opinion  may  sound  "high  and  mighty,"  Rhonda  asserts  that  she  has  no  patience  for 

those  who  have  not  learned  what  she  has. 
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Theorizing  about  Whiteness 

Reflexive  whiteness  also  includes  an  ability  to  theorize  about  whiteness  beyond 

what  respondents  have  learned  in  classes,  or  in  a  way  that  applies  theoretical  concepts 

learned  in  classes  to  their  own  lives.  Kyle  is  a  young  man  who,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  a 

story  of  "unlearning"  racism  through  conversations  with  a  diverse  group  of  people  on  the 

Internet  (his  experience  was  discussed  in  chapter  six).  He  opens  his  essay  this  way 

A  personal  journey  in  race  can  often  be  hard  to  express,  especially  when  one  does 
not  possess  a  particulariy  racialized  thought  structure  (or,  more  typically,  one 
convinces  oneself  his/her  thought  structure  is  not  racialized,  which  is  what  I  did 
most  of  my  life).  However,  the  deeper  awareness  of  racial  issues  (and  their 
relevance  to  neariy  every  facet  of  society)  gleaned  from  this  course  increases 
understanding  of  what  really  goes  on,  easing  this  expression.  This  paper  will 
discuss  race  as  I  have  perceived  it  (more  specifically,  how  I  feel  I  have  perceived 
it,  because  nearly  all  of  the  recollection  presented  is  done  from  the  present  and 
hence  is  a  somewhat  subjective  overview  of  my  past),  in  a  rough  chronological 
order  with  occasional  theoretical  digressions. 

Indeed,  Kyle's  essay  includes  regular  "theoretical  digressions,"  that  incorporate  concepts 

discussed  in  his  race  and  ethnicity  course  with  events  in  his  life.  Many  of  these  have  been 

discussed  in  other  chapters.  The  depth  of  Kyle's  understanding  about  race  allows  him  to 

apply  course  concepts  creatively  to  his  own  life. 

Hannah  questions  whiteness  on  a  historical  level: 

Although  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  "whiteness,"  I  can  describe  what  ethnic 
background  I  am.  I  am  not  blind  and  I  know  there  are  certain  privileges  the  so 
called  "whites"  receive.  For  myself  I  know  that  I  have  advantages  over  other  ethnic 
groups.  .  .  The  little  things  that  whites  have  to  worry  about  like  small  life 
problems  is  nothing  compared  to  other  races.  Whites  focus  so  much  on  little  things 
and  think  they  are  such  a  big  deal.  If  I  was  to  step  foot  into  a  person  of  another 
race  I  bet  I  would  appreciate  life  much  more.  I  know  I  have  benefits  and  I  believe  I 
take  advantage  of  those  benefits  and  do  not  even  realize  I  do  until  I  take  a  step 
back  and  do  something  to  this  extent  when  I  actually  have  to  think  about  it.  When 
it  comes  to  speaking  of  whiteness  and  describing  in  detail  what  it  is  to  be  white  it  is 
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extremely  hard  because  I  really  can  not  do  it  unless  I  can  compare  it  to  other  races. 

.Somehow  through  the  development  of  man  whites  became  superior.  One 
question  I  have  is  how  did  whites  get  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  dominant?  I 
know  that  there  is  a  majority  of  white  people  in  the  United  States,  but  the  rest  of 
the  countries  are  filled  with  millions  of  people  that  are  of  different  races.  I  maybe 
think  that  whites  were  scared  in  the  beginning  and  the  only  way  to  not  be  scared  is 
to  control.  The  whites  could  have  been  very  unsure  of  themselves  and  I  know 
through  reading  different  psychology  books  that  when  someone  is  unsure  of  them 
selves  or  insecure  they  try  and  control  and  dominate  that  person.  I  guess  I  will 
never  know,  but  that  is  one  conclusion  I  have  come  to. 

Hannah  begins  by  asserting  that  she  does  not  even  believe  there  "is  'whiteness,'"  though 

she  does  not  elaborate.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  many  of  the  things  that  white  people  worry 

about  everyday  are  minor  next  to  the  concerns  of  people  of  color.  Hannah  implies  that  she 

takes  for  granted  the  advantages  of  being  white,  because  if  she  were  able  to  experience  life 

temporarily  as  a  member  of  another  racial  group,  she  would  most  likely  appreciate  life  as  a 

white  person  more. 

Hannah  then  speculates  as  to  how  "white"  people  came  to  dominate  other  racial 
groups,  attributing  the  situation  primarily  to  a  need  for  control  based  on  fear.  Although 
she  prematurely  forecloses  this  speculation  by  writing  that  she  "guess[es]  [she'll]  never 
know,"  this  passage  demonstrates  that  Hannah  is  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  racial  status 
quo. 

Finally,  some  autobiographers  exhibit  the  reflexive  dimension  of  whiteness  by 

using  creative  styles  of  writing  to  theorize  about  whiteness.  In  the  following  passage,  for 

example,  Tim  uses  metaphor  to  communicate  whiteness: 

Being  white  is,  in  my  personal  point  of  view,  like  being  free.  It  is  like  when  you 
were  a  child  and  watched  birds  flying  around—swooshing  down  and  then  soaring 
above  the  clouds— and  you  wish  that  for  even  a  second  you  could  touch  the  sky. 
Well  the  bird  probably  never  even  thinks  about  his  freedom  in  flight,  he  just  flies. 
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In  this  passage,  Tim  quite  effectively  describes  how  whiteness  is  an  invisible  privilege. 
Because  it  is  all  that  white  people  have  known,  and  because  most  do  not  make  the  type  of 
contact  with  people  of  color  that  would  awaken  them  to  their  experiences,  it  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Besides  the  discursive,  storied,  and  identity  elements  of  whiteness,  there  is  a 
future-oriented  dimension  of  whiteness  that  is  considered  in  the  autobiographies.  Given 
their  ideas  regarding  what  it  means  to  be  white,  the  respondents  have  various  opinions 
about  what  action  white  people  should  take  in  the  future  in  terms  of  race  relations.  This 
issue  will  be  considered  in  the  next,  concluding  chapter  of  the  dissertation. 


PARTY 
CONCLUSION 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
EVERYDAY  WHITENESS  AND  ANTIRACISM 


What  are  the  words  you  do  not  yet  have?  What  do  you  need  to  say?.  .  .  .For  it  is 
not  difference  which  immobilizes  us,  but  silence.  And  there  are  so  many  silences  to 
be  broken.  (Audre  Lorde,  quoted  in  Gates  and  White  1996:  Film). 

Confronting  the  topic  of  my  dissertation  throughout  the  writing  process  was  in 
itself  meaningful.  First,  there  have  been  occasions  to  describe  my  topic  to  various 
others.  When  I  told  other  whites  that  I  was  going  to  study  whiteness,  they  reacted 
in  several  different  ways,  but  the  most  common  was  with  a  sort  of  congratulatory 
stance,  as  if  to  say  "Good for  you!  We 've  given  enough  attention  to  them,  it's 
time  someone  academic  gave  some  attention  to  us.  "  Needless  to  5qy,  my 
dissertation  was  bound  to  disappoint  these  individuals.  Other  whites  went 
somewhat  blank,  a  reaction  with  which  I  could  more  identic-whiteness,  when 
considered for  the  first  time,  often  has  that  effect  on  whites.  When  I  sometimes 
further  elaborated  that  I  had  chosen  to  analyze  written  autobiographies  focusing 
on  what  it  means  to  be  white,  some  seemed  to  understand,  but  then  often  became 
dismissive:  "Oh,  none  of  them  know,  I  bet  "  To  many,  this  inability  to  express 
whiteness  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  story.  To  me  it  was  not.  When  I  told  African 
Americans  or  other  people  of  color  about  my  topic,  I  sometimes  sensed  that 
underneath  their  polite  responses  lay  a  suspicion  based  on  years  of  personal  and 
collective  memory,  that  my  work  would  either  offer  uncritical  praise  of  whiteness 
or  would  let  whites  off  the  hook.  Either  way,  whiteness,  which  has  existed  in  a 
place  of  social  and  cultural  dominance,  would  simply  be  "re-centered.  " 
A  second  and  perhaps  more  tangible  reminder  of  the  discomfort  and  awkwardness 
surrounding  the  study  of  whiteness  for  me  was  encapsulated  in  my  frequent  visits 
to  bookstores  to  gather  materials  I  needed  to  complete  my  research.  At  various 
times,  I  found  myself  carrying  around  books  with  titles  such  as  Race  Traitor, 
White  Reign,  Black  on  White,  The  Redneck  Manifesto,  and  White  Trash.  In  some 
cases,  I  managed  to  hide  the  spine  of  the  book  while  shopping.  When  the  clerk 
ringing  up  my  purchases  was  a  person  of  color,  I  often  suppressed  an  urge  to 
explain  what  the  book  I  was  buying  was  "really  "  about.  Other  times,  I  reveled  in 
the  expressions  on  white  clerks '  and  customers  'faces  when  they  saw  the  books  I 
was  buying.  White  clerks  were  more  likely  to  comment  on  the  titles.  In  one  case,  a 
middle-aged  white  woman  ringing  up  my  purchase,  a  book  entitled  Why  Are  All 
the  Black  Kids  Sitting  Together  in  the  Cafeteria?  quickly  dismissed  the  author 's 
entire  purpose  for  writing  by  saying,  somewhat  snippily,  "Oh,  because  they  're  in 
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high  school,  and  in  high  school  there  are  cliques.  There  are  jock  cliques,  geek 
cliques,  and  black  cliques.  That 's  just  the  way  it  is.  "  "Well,  I  replied,  I 'm  doing 
my  dissertation  on  this  stuff,  so  I  guess  I  'II  be  trying  to  look  at  that.  "  Subtly  or 
not,  many  whites  tried  to  remind  me  that  matters  of  race  do  not  need  to  be 
questioned. 

Finally,  my  dissertation  became  even  more  meaningful  to  me  because  over  the 
period  of  time  I  have  been  writing  it,  I  have  begun  to  notice  indicators  that 
whiteness  is  more  invisible  than  ever.  For  example,  one  day  I  received  a  Visa  card 
application  packet  in  the  mail  that  purported  to  be  "The  Card  That  Celebrates 
Your  Unique  Heritage.  "  I  read  on:  "You  take  great  pride  in  your  ancestry  and  the 
distinctive  customs  and  culture  that  define  its  unique  way  of  life.  "  Interested,  I 
opened  the  pamphlet  fully,  to  reveal  the  fourteen  (only)  cards  from  which  the 
company  said  I  could  choose,  each  with  an  image  meant  to  reflect  a  "heritage: " 
China,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea, 
Poland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Vietnam.  With  the  exception  of  India  and  Cuba, 
each  of  these  countries  is  made  up  of  relatively  light-skinned  people.  Indians  have 
become  a  "model  minority"  in  the  U.S.,  and  Cubans  that  come  to  the  U.S.  are 
often  accepted  best  when  they  are  conservative  and  lighter-skinned.  Africa  was 
completely  absent,  as  were  any  Middle  Eastern  nations.  I  as  a  white  person  have 
been  offered  a  neatly  packaged  capitalistic  opportunity  to  "feel  ethnic.  " 
Consumer  culture  is  perhaps  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  whites  longing  to  be 
more  than  "just  white.  " 

One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of  this  research  is  that  these  young  white  people, 

for  the  most  part,  construct  themselves  as  remarkably  passive  in  regards  to  the  racialized 

aspects  of  their  lives.  They  describe  themselves  as  recipients  of  parental  messages,  and 

later  claim  that  certain  of  their  attitudes  are  the  result  of  what  was  "put  into"  their  minds 

about  race.  In  their  early  lives,  they  describe  themselves  most  often  as  neutral  observers  of 

the  racialized  lives  of  others.  For  example,  Stephen  writes 

Then  it  came  to  my  years  in  middle  school  when  people's  identities  and  characters 
develop.  I  looked  around  and  would  see  white  gangs  promoting  "White  Power" 
and  I  felt  disgusted.  Who  were  these  people?  The  sight  of  them  bothered  me,  as 
did  the  Afiican  American  gangs.  They  were  all  so  pro-race;  they  would  act  like  all 
other  races  were  evil.  This  event  was  my  first  real  interaction  with  race  and 
ethnicity.  It  was  in  middle  school  that  all  these  race  issues  came  out.  There  would 
be  gang  fights,  with  weapons  and  a  lot  of  people,  at  least  once  every  week  these 
would  occur.  Whether  it  was  the  Latino's  vs.  the  whites,  the  whites  vs.  the  blacks, 
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etc.  It  was  all  bothersome  to  someone  like  me,  someone  who  was  not  involved  in 
that  type  of  thing.  I  was  an  observer,  and  what  I  was  observing  was  very 
discouraging,  not  only  as  a  white  person,  but  also  as  a  human  being.  It  started  to 
make  me  question  my  own  heritage  and  upbringing. 

Stephen  clearly  believes  that  he  was  a  passive  "observer"  in  the  racial  chaos  of  his  school. 

As  young  adults,  many  of  the  respondents  construct  themselves  not  as  actors,  but  as 

"reactors"  in  interracial  interactions,  and  as  empty  vessels  to  be  filled  with  theories  and 

facts  in  their  college  courses.  Based  on  these  self-constructions  of  passivity,  it  is  no 

surprise  that  few  of  the  respondents  describe  themselves  as  actively  antiracist. 

The  respondents  could  be  placed  into  five  general  categories  in  regards  to  their 

stance  on  antiracism  as  action.  These  I  call  "anti-prejudiced,"  "directionless,"  "fearful," 

"dismissive/resentful,"  and  "antiracist."  This  chapter  will  first  review  each  of  these 

perspectives,  and  then  review  the  major  findings  of  the  dissertation  to  suggest  how 

ahemative  conceptions  of  everyday  whiteness  might  further  antiracism. 

Anti-Prejudiced 

Of  the  respondents  who  discuss  what  their  role  in  antiracism  will  be  in  the  future, 
most  take  what  could  be  called  an  "anti-prejudiced"  stance.  Antiracism  can  be  defined  as 
an  active  resistance  and  opposition  to  discriminatory  behavior,  whether  it  be  individual  or 
institutionalized.  Anti-prejudice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  best  described  as  a  stated  resistance 
to  negative  attitudes  about  people  of  color,  in  oneself  or  in  others.  While  ending  prejudice 
can  be  a  usefijl  step  in  ending  racism,  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  step.  Further,  one  might 
argue  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  end  all  societal  prejudice  before  ending  racist 
discrimination.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  school  desegregation,  the  Supreme  Court  took 
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a  "top-down"  approach  to  ending  discrimination-the  assumption  was  that  if  white 

people's  behavior  is  changed  by  forcing  them  to  interact  with  people  of  color,  their 

attitudes  might  follow.  One  could  also  speculate  that  for  most  people  of  color,  an  end  to 

discrimination  is  the  primary  concern,  whether  or  not  white  people's  attitudes  become 

more  friendly  toward  them.  Thus  the  anti-prejudiced  approach  could  waste  precious 

energy  fighting  a  losing  battle,  of  ending  all  prejudiced  attitudes,  while  the  larger  war  of 

dismantling  racism  goes  unfought. 

Many  of  the  respondents,  asked  what  they  believe  their  role  to  be  in  combating 

racism  in  the  future,  write  about  being  sure  that  they  themselves  do  not  harbor  "negative 

feelings"  about  people  of  color,  and  also  that  they  raise  their  children  (or  future  children) 

to  "treat  everyone  the  same."  Few  respondents  speak  of  ending  prejudice  as  a  "first  step" 

toward  ending  racism.  Even  fewer  respondents  addressed  the  need  to  dismantle  the  system 

of  institutionalized  racism  that  still  serves  to  advantage  whites  and  disadvantage  people  of 

color.  For  example,  Briana  writes 

I  believe  race  is  a  product  of  interpretation.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  race-conscious 
person.  Also,  I  realize  that  people  of  color  have  different  experiences  based  on  this 
socially-constructed  meaning  of  race.  I  acknowledge  that  white  people  have  the 
power  and  the  privilege  and  I  understand  that  discrimination  does  take  place.  It  is 
the  moral  responsibility  of  whites  to  admit  that  racism  and  discrimination  exist  and 
to  work  toward  combating  them.  I  have  taken  several  college  courses  that  were 
geared  toward  cultural  awareness  and  diversity.  I  have  shared  some  of  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  with  some  of  my  family  members.  In  the  future,  I  plan  to 
instill  the  same  values  in  my  children  that  my  parents  instilled  in  me. 

Later,  she  adds 

The  views  I  take  on  race  and  racism  will  be  important  to  pass  on  to  my  children.  In 
a  society  where  racism  and  racial  discrimination  are  prevalent,  I  believe  that  I 
should  educate  my  children  that  this  is  wrong.  The  only  way  that  a  change  will 


occur  is  through  education,  awareness,  and  a  compassion  to  end  it.  If  I  pass  this  on 
to  my  children,  they  can  work  on  the  problem  as  I  have.  Then  they  can  pass  it  on. 
By  continuing  this  practice,  maybe  the  future  societies  will  end  racism. 

Briana  clearly  states  that  it  is  white  people 's  responsibility  to  combat  racism.  However,  the 

only  ways  that  she  suggests  they  do  so  is  through  becoming  more  aware  of  diversity 

individually  and  helping  to  educate  other  whites,  primarily  in  their  own  families. 

Lisa  writes  of  her  role  in  matters  of  race  and  ethnicity: 

I  see  myself  trying  to  help  race  relations  on  a  small  scale.  I  try  to  correct  people 
when  they  make  ethnic  jokes  or  slurs.  I  am  not  going  to  try  and  change  the  world 
because  I  want  a  quiet  life.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  good  everyday  just  by  treating 
people  as  equals.  If  I  can  get  even  one  person  to  think  before  they  say  something 
racist,  I  believe  I  have  done  well.  I  also  believe  I  will  raise  my  children  to  look 
beyond  race.  I  don't  have  kids  yet  but  I  have  already  decided  to  expose  them  to 
different  lifestyles  whenever  I  have  the  chance.  I  won't  teach  them  they  are  good 
because  they're  white.  I'll  teach  them  they're  good  for  what  they  do  and  how  they 
act.  .  .  .1  think  that  this  country  is  improving  racially.  I  think  that  as  we  become 
more  diverse,  the  people  will  be  forced  to  reevaluate  their  beliefs.  The  more 
interaction  the  better.  It's  going  to  be  a  very  slow  process  but  I  have  to  believe  it 
will  change. 

Lisa  candidly  admits  that  she  will  not  attempt  antiracism  on  a  large  scale,  because  she 
wants  "a  quiet  life."  This  statement  at  least  indicates  that  Lisa  realizes  there  are  other 
things  a  white  person  could  do  in  regards  to  antiracism,  but  she  has  chosen  not  to.  Instead 
she  will  "treat  everyone  as  equals."  Lisa  also  intends  to  try  to  encourage  other  whites  to 
do  the  same,  by  getting  them  to  "think  before  they  say  something  racist,"  and  by  raising 
her  children  to  "look  beyond  race."  She  goes  on  to  write  about  how  the  increasing 
diversity  in  our  country  may  create  racial  change,  which  will  be  involuntary  for  some. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  like  many  or  even  most  of  the  respondents,  Lisa 
combines  various  perspectives  on  race  within  this  passage.  She  begins  by  acknowledging 
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that  there  are  various  possible  levels  of  antiracist  involvement  for  whites,  and  specifies  the 
one  she  has  chosen.  Then  Lisa  asserts  a  color-blind  position,  stating  that  she  will  teach  her 
children  to  disregard  race,  and  to  be  "individuals,"  proud  of  themselves  for  "what  they  do 
and  how  they  act."  Finally,  Lisa  switches  back  to  a  more  race  or  diversity-conscious 
language,  stating  that  changing  demographics  will  force  change  in  racial  attitudes.  As  has 
been  the  case  throughout  this  research,  one  reads  here  the  complexity  of  whiteness,  and 
the  impossibility  of  categorizing  everyday  whites  easily  according  to  their  perspectives  on 
race.  These  perspectives  are  discursive  tools,  used  in  telling  stories  of  whiteness  and 
constructing  white  identities,  rather  than  static  positions. 

Hannah  also  plans  to  combat  prejudiced  attitudes  primarily  through  her  future 
children: 

There  are  still  many  debates  about  racism  and  everyone  has  their  own  opinion 
when  it  comes  to  the  topic.  I  think  that  the  "white"  race  is  evolving  and  accepting 
more  of  the  different  races.  Of  course  there  still  are  those  people  who  are  radicals 
and  believe  strongly  in  the  "Old  South,"  but  the  majority  are  opening  their  minds 
up  to  the  idea  of  equality.  The  white  race  has  definitely  come  a  long  way  with 
equality  and  I  see  our  race  stepping  up  and  speaking  for  equal  rights  when  it  comes 
to  debates.  I  know  that  if  I  had  a  powerful  speaking  ability,  I  would  love  to  handle 
debates,  but  since  I  am  not  really  a  speaker  I  would  strongly  back  advocates  for 
equal  rights.  Race  and  ethnicity  are  very  important  topics  in  my  life  and  will 
continue  to  be.  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  focus  a  lot  on  differences  in  race  with  my 
children.  I  like  the  way  my  parents  eased  me  into  race  and  ethnicity  because  if  it  is 
not  a  big  deal  then  I  believe  they  will  have  an  easier  time  accepting  people.  I  want 
them  to  know  their  background  and  their  race,  but  not  to  focus  too  much  on 
differences  because  I  want  them  to  believe  that  everyone  has  something  special  and 
skin  color  does  not  matter.  I  believe  that  we  will  become  more  and  more  accepting 
of  people  in  the  future  and  society  will  hopefully  accept  all  races  in  time. 

Hannah  prefaces  her  comments  about  her  future  activities  by  narratively  setting  them  up  as 

"opinion,"  as  discussed  in  chapter  four.  She  goes  on  to  discuss  what  she  "think[s]":  that 
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the  "'white'  race  is  evolving"  in  matters  of  equality.  Hannah  sets  this  evolution  in 
opposition  to  "Old  South"  beliefs.  As  do  many  respondents,  she  here  scapegoats  the 
South,  placing  much  of  the  blame  for  white  racism  on  Southern  whites.  Hannah  also 
leaves  much  unspoken  in  this  passage.  It  is  not  clear,  for  example,  what  she  means  by 
"equality,"  whether  equality  of  result,  or  equality  of  opportunity,  in  which  case  she  could 
oppose  certain  race  conscious  remedies.  Again,  coded  "values"  language  such  as  the  word 
"equality"  can  be  used  discursively  to  either  support  or  oppose  racially-conscious  policies. 

Finally,  in  writing  of  how  she  plans  to  raise  her  children,  Hannah  will  teach  them 
that  "skin  color  does  not  matter"  by  "eas[ing]  [them]  into  race  and  ethnicity"  as  her 
parents  did  with  her.  She  plans  a  color-blind  approach,  teaching  her  children  that  race  is 
"no  big  deal."  If  racism  could  be  ended  simply  by  eradicating  individual  prejudice,  this 
approach  would  be  effective.  As  things  are,  intergenerational  transfer  of  non-racist  ideals 
is  not  sufiBcient  to  disrupt  the  often  invisible  institutional  system  of  white  privilege. 

Another  respondent  plans  to  continue  doing  what  she  has  already  done  in  opposing 
prejudice: 

My  current  role  in  racism  is  going  to  be  the  one  that  is  with  me  in  the  future.  While 
I  may  not  be  as  active  as  I  could  be,  I  make  an  effort  to  bring  people  together 
because  it  makes  me  happy  and  I  will  do  that  for  as  long  as  I  am  humanly  able  to. 
The  problem  is  that  many  other  members  of  my  race  don't  have  the  same 
perspective  as  I  do  and  the  role  they  play  has  a  particularly  negative  impact  on  my 
mission  to  harmonize.  To  date  my  ethnicity  has  never  been  particularly  important 
to  me,  however,  I  have  been  taking  my  role  in  society  for  granted  for  all  of  this 
time.  I  feel  that  in  the  future  my  race  or  ethnicity  will  remain  an  unimportant  issue 
to  me  but  I  will  make  a  conscience  [sic]  effort  to  appreciate  all  of  the  privileges 
and  benefits  that  I  have  had  all  of  my  life.  I  can't  change  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
while  it's  unfair,  they  weren't  all  bom  into  an  open  minded  family  like  mine  but  I 
will  do  my  part  to  bridge  the  gap  between  races.  I  think  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to 
pass  my  views  and  morals  on  to  my  children.  I  will  make  sure  that  they  love 
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everyone  regardless  of  physical  characteristics  and  treat  others  with  respect  and 
appreciation.  .  .  .All  in  all  I  think  that  racists  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  fast 
because  demographics  are  changing  rapidly  and  soon  there  will  be  a  large 
proportion  of  minorities.  They  need  to  learn  to  get  along  or  crawl  in  a  hole 
because  I  just  can't  see  how  extreme  racial  behavior  will  be  tolerated  when  the 
changes  are  at  the  peak.  I  am  enjoying  and  looking  forward  to  the  demographic 
shifts  because  I  see  opportunity  with  these  changes  to  grow  and  learn  and  help 
others  do  the  same.  I  am  white  female  in  America.  I  was  given  the  gift  of  not  being 
racist.  I  see  challenges  in  the  fiiture  and  many  more  years  of  racism  to  come  but  in 
an  attempt  to  be  optimistic  I  will  just  consider  this  an  opportunity  to  spread  my 
values  and  teach  others  what  I  have  and  am  going  to  learn.  (Britany) 

Britany's  approach  to  ending  prejudice  is  through  personal  contact.  Because  it  "makes 

[her]  happy,"  she  has  taken  on  a  "mission  to  harmonize,"  to  "bring  people  together,"  to 

"bridge  the  gap  between  races."  It  is  this  attitude  Britany  most  wants  to  pass  on  to  her 

children.  Another  aspect  of  action  that  Britany  plans  to  engage  in  is  an  effort  to 

appreciate  consciously  the  benefits  of  whiteness.  Note  that  she  does  not  mention  any  plans 

to  try  to  dismantle  or  reject  white  privilege.  Instead,  Britany  believes  that  because  she 

cannot  "change  the  rest  of  the  world,"  she  must  at  least  be  aware  of  her  privileged  position 

in  it. 

Finally,  Britany  makes  reference  to  the  changing  demographics  in  the  U.S.,  and 
asserts  that  she  looks  forward  to  them  as  opportunities  to  "grow  and  learn."  She  leaves 
room  for  fiirther  change  in  her  thoughts  and  actions  about  race,  writing  in  her  last 
sentence  that  there  are  things  she  is  "going  to  learn."  One  particularly  unique  phrase 
Britany  uses  is  that  she  "was  given  the  gift  of  not  being  racist."  As  do  most  of  the 
respondents,  Britany  attributes  her  stance  on  race  to  forces  outside  herself  However,  in 
her  case,  she  believes  that  what  she  was  "given"  was  not  stereotypical  attitudes,  but  non- 
racist  ones. 
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Finally,  one  older  respondent,  Ted,  already  has  a  teenage  son  whom  he  believes  he 
is  raising  to  be  "non-prejudicial": 

I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  raise  an  unbiased,  objective  thinking  child  on  the 
subject  of  race  and  ethnicity.  As  my  son  experiences  his  life  events  in  our  social 
institutions,  he  too  will  form  various  opinions  on  such  matters,  hopefully  what  I 
have  been  teaching  him  in  the  form  of  non-prejudicial  thinking  will  have  an 
influence.  In  many  of  our  group  discussions  in  this  classroom  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  that  cultural  and  racial  awareness  should  be  realized  in  the  formative  years  of 
schooling  from  K-Grade  on.  I  support  that.  .  .  .My  role  in  the  future  of 
racial/ethnic  relations  is  to  take  an  individual  stand  against  this  social  parasite  in  my 
home,  school,  workplace  and  community  by  not  partaking  in  slur  type  language 
and  jokes  and  by  treating  my  fellow  humans  as  I  wish  to  be  treated  in  all 
interactions.  .  .  .1  feel  that  a  national  solidarity  must  take  place  here  in  our  nation  if 
we  are  to  overcome  this  destructive  social  disease  that  racial/ethnic  discrimination 
brings  to  the  table.  When  our  founding  fathers  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
constitution  they  stated  that  all  men  were  created  equal  it  is  high  time  we  as  a 
nation  practiced  that  belief  .  .  .1  hold  a  race  conscious  view  that  is  void  of  any 
overt  discriminatory  bias  towards  any  other  race  or  ethnic  group.  I  am  not  perfect, 
I  did  not  choose  to  be  bom  white  anymore  than  African  or  Native  Americans 
chose  to  be  bom  into  oppression  or  poverty,  but  I  am  aware!  I  am  aware  that  this 
is  a  serious  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  in  any  short  period  of  time.  I  am  also 
aware  that  every  individual  no  matter  what  color  or  ethnic  group  must  do  their 
own  personal  inventory  and  weed  out  any  beliefs  or  behaviors  that  contribute  to 
this  horrific  problem  of  oppression  and  discrimination.  Perhaps,  someday  if  we  all 
do  our  share,  America  really  can  become  the  "land  of  the  free!"  It  won't  matter  if 
you  came  from  a  little  known  [northeastem  state]  town  and  have  a  "funny  last 
name"  or  if  you're  black  and  grew  up  in  New  York  City's  Harlem  district  this 
nation  will  guarantee  you  have  equal  access  to  all  the  country  offers. 

Again,  Ted  emphasizes  overcoming  prejudice,  teaching  one's  children  to  do  so,  and  "being 

aware"  as  individuals  in  order  to  dismantle  racism.  Although  unlike  some  of  the  other 

respondents,  Ted  does  mention  the  contradiction  between  the  ideals  in  the  Constitution 

and  the  racial  status  quo.  However,  he  does  not  suggest  any  specific  ways  that  "we  as  a 

nation"  might  begin  to  "[practice]  that  belief" 
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Directionless 

Similarly  to  Ted,  other  respondents  could  be  described  as  having  relatively  non- 
racist  attitudes,  and  yet  are  "directionless"  in  regards  to  putting  their  attitudes  into  action. 
Many  of  these  write  about  what  they  have  learned  in  college  courses,  but  complain  that 
while  these  courses  helped  them  to  understand  the  persistence  of  racism,  they  did  not  offer 
any  directions  that  a  white  person  can  take  to  help  dismantle  it.  Put  simply,  the  courses 
elucidated  the  "disease"  in  depth  without  offering  any  "cures  "Respondents  who  write 
about  being  directionless  may  feel  a  sense  of  frustration  about  engaging  in  further 
discussions  of  racism.  They  may  believe  that  such  discussions  are  futile,  and  that  racism  is 
inevitable,  due  to  their  lack  of  "closure"  on  the  issue. 

Jordan  questions  his  views  on  race: 

I  do  not  normally  think  of  my  race  or  my  heritage  on  a  daily  basis.  Am  I  shallow 
for  not  confronting  this  or  merely  comfortable  enough  with  myself?  My  beliefs 
were  not  forced  upon  me  by  any  one  person,  but  they  are  merely  principles  that  I 
have  developed  during  my  life  experiences.  I  do  not  know  if  these  ideas  will  stay 
constant  over  time.  They  will  probably  evolve  the  more  I  live  life.  If  everyone 
stopped  looking  at  people  for  the  color  of  their  skin  or  for  whom  they  believed  in, 
our  worid  would  be  better  off.  However,  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  We  need  to 
teach  the  children  these  ideas,  because  it  will  start  with  them.  Parents  should  teach 
kids  about  their  heritage,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  these  lessons,  but  it  is 
also  essential  for  them  to  learn  tolerance  of  others. 

Jordan  wonders  in  writing  whether  he  is  "shallow"  for  not  thinking  more  about  his  race,  or 

"merely  comfortable."  Because  he  is  unsure  of  his  position,  Jordan  goes  on  to  give  a 

recitation  of  color-blind  rhetoric  calling  for  "tolerance"  that  "starts  with"  "teach[ing]  the 

children."  Jordan  has  not  constructed  a  personal  role  in  antiracism  and  thus  uses 

discourses  he  has  heard  to  envision  a  possible  future  one. 
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Stephen  hypothesizes  about  his  past  attitudes  about  racism: 

In  my  mind,  race  does  not  occur  to  me  that  much.  I  know  that  I  am  white  and  I  see 
prejudice  all  around  me.  Being  "White"  never  made  me  feel  superior  or  like  I  was 
receiving  some  special  treatment.  Not  to  say  that  people  have  not  felt  like  that  but 
in  my  eyes  I  have  not  seen  it.  Perhaps  I  tend  to  not  want  to  see,  for  if  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  problem  then  I  feel  obligated  to  take  on  the  task  by 
myself  This  is  an  impossible  feat,  for  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  one  person  to 
identify  a  problem  before  it  gets  solved.  I  see  white  people  living  in  different  areas 
than  black  people,  but  that  does  not  make  me  look  deep  into  it.  I  suppose  I  just 
accept  it  and  let  it  go.  I  see  that  yes,  white  people  do  have  an  advantage  in  today's 
world.  They  can  go  into  a  store  wearing  a  T-shirt,  shorts,  and  flip-flops  wdthout 
looking  like  a  perpetrator,  however  if  a  person  of  color  enters  the  same  scenario 
then  they  are  looked  at  like  the  enemy. 

Stephen  notices  "prejudice,"  and  even  names  specific  privileges  of  whiteness.  He  candidly 

writes  that  in  the  past  he  has  not  "wanted  to  see"  or  "acknowledge  that  there  is  a 

problem"  because  if  he  did,  he  would  feel  personally  responsible  to  take  action.  This 

statement  indicates  that  Stephen  is  unaware  of  antiracist  organizations  that  he  might  join 

to  fight  racism.  He  believes  instead  that  were  he  to  become  more  active  against  prejudice 

or  racism,  he  would  be  taking  on  the  task  alone. 

Another  respondent,  Trent,  is  similarly  unsure  of  his  place  in  opposing  racism: 

There  were  two  sample  questions  on  the  sheet  that  I  found  very  interesting.  One 
asked,  "Has  your  racial/ethnic  identity  brought  you  any  privileges  or  benefits?" 
and  the  other,  "Do  any  particular  responsibilities  come  with  being  (white)."  In  my 
opinion,  privileges  and  benefits  should  always  cause  responsibilities.  So  the 
question  is  whether  being  white  gives  any  privileges  or  benefits,  a  question  which 
is  almost  laughable.  Of  course  it  does.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  people  around  who 
are  still  racist,  and  not  being  black  or  some  other  ethnicity  can  be  a  great  benefit. 
So,  if  there  are  benefits,  and  if  responsibilities  always  come  with  benefits,  then 
what  are  my  responsibilities?  I  haven't  figured  that  out  yet.  I  know  I  have  a 
responsibility  to  try  to  end  racism,  within  myself  at  the  very  least.  Do  I  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  go  on  protests  against  racism?  Do  I  have  a  responsibility  to  give 
away  belongings  that  I  obtained  because  of  the  privileges  associated  with  my  race? 
I  haven't  yet  figured  out  just  how  far  my  responsibility  goes,  and  whether  I  should 
be  morally  obligated  to  go  even  farther  than  just  what  I  am  responsible  for. 
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Anyway,  that's  everything  that  I  can  think  of.  As  you  can  see,  this  hasn't  been  an 
important  part  of  my  life  until  recently.  Sorry  this  isn't  longer,  but  this  is  all  I  can 
think  of  to  talk  about.  In  any  case,  this  topic  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to 
me  as  I  grow  older  and  begin  to  think  about  it  more,  so  perhaps  in  another  couple 
of  years  I  would  be  able  to  write  more. 

Trent  has  a  unique  view  among  the  respondents.  He  believes  that  privileges  always  bring 

responsibilities.  Within  this  view,  his  primary  consideration  becomes  how  far  his 

responsibilities  go,  whether  he  is  only  responsible  for  his  own  behavior  or  also  for  that  of 

others.  Trent  also  questions  what  "responsibility"  means  in  terms  of  his  future  behaviors: 

should  he  "go  on  protests  against  racism?"  Should  he  "give  away  belongings"  he  received 

due  to  white  privilege?  Apparently,  Trent  is  willing  to  consider  these  options.  However, 

he  is  unsure  of  how  to  decide  what  action  to  take,  and  perhaps  has  not  gleaned  from  any 

other  sources  how  to  be  "responsibly  white." 

Abigail  considers  carefully  both  white  privilege  and  several  different  options  that 

she  as  a  white  person  has  for  responding  to  it: 

The  Race/Ethnic  Minorities  class  I  am  currently  enrolled  in  is  opening  my  eyes  to 
the  inequalities  the  different  races  possess.  These  inequalities  effect  me  in  all  that  I 
do,  and  I  am  only  beginning  to  recognize  them  for  what  they  entail.  These 
inequalities  are  unspoken  privileges  that  I  have  been  given  due  to  my  race.  From 
the  moment  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  listen  to  a  white  newscaster  report  the 
white  man's  successes  of  the  day,  until  the  time  I  go  to  bed  listening  to  a  white 
radio  broadcaster  playing  predominantly  white  music;  I  am  unconsciously 
reminded  of  the  status  I  own.  Being  bom  a  white  person  in  a  country  where  white 
is  considered  normative  has  put  me  in  a  position  where  I  can  reliably  expect  to 
encounter  people  of  my  race  wherever  I  choose  to  go  .  I  will  generally  be  welcome 
and  feel  comfortable  in  most  situations  when  I  leave  my  home,  and  if  I  don't,  it 
probably  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  my  race.  Realizations  such  as  these 
weren't  always  in  my  conscious  thought;  it  wasn't  until  recently  that  I  came  to 
recognize  these  privileges.  I  feel  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  I  have  is 
the  fact  that  when  I  apply  for  a  job,  my  evaluation  will  not  be  hampered  due  to  my 
race.  I  know  my  interviewer  will  be  considering  me  on  the  basis  of  my 
qualifications  and  personality.  Once  hired,  I  will  never  worry  that  my  co-workers 
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view  me  as  an  outsider,  or  someone  who  got  the  job  as  a  result  of  Affirmative 
Action.  I  will  be  considered  an  equal  unless  my  actions  prove  otherwise.  I  will  not 
be  accused  of  problems  within  the  workplace  as  a  result  of  my  skin  tone.  I  will  not 
be  a  victim  of  stereotypes.  I  am  confident  that  any  disbelief  my  co-workers  have  in 
me  will  be  due  to  my  performance  and  that  alone.  Another  of  the  many  privileges  I 
encounter  happens  whenever  I  leave  my  home.  I  do  not  have  to  worry  that  I  am 
viewed  as  a  criminal.  I  do  not  worry  about  being  pulled  over  by  police  officers 
simply  because  I  match  their  description  of  crime  scene  suspect.  If  I  am  pulled 
over,  it  can  be  attributed  to  my  driving  performance  and  nothing  else.  When  I  go 
shopping,  I  am  not  followed,  nor  am  I  suspected  of  shopliffing.  If  I  enter  a 
convenience  store  late  at  night,  the  clerk  does  not  feel  nervous,  and  if  he  does,  it  is 
not  because  I  am  white.  I  can  expect  that  wherever  I  go  there  will  be  people  of  my 
race  present,  and  when  they  see  me,  they  probably  will  not  even  notice  the  fact  that 
I  am  also  white.  Whenever  I  leave  my  home,  people  may  make  judgements  on  me, 
but  I  feel  confident  that  these  opinions  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  skin  tone.  A 
third  significant  privilege  of  the  white  race  occurs  throughout  the  education 
system.  I  have  been  taught  history  fi-om  a  white  man's  perspective,  I  have  read 
white  literature,  and  I  have  learned  white  English.  My  entire  education  has  been 
fi-om  white  teachers  geared  towards  white  students.  In  my  twenty-two  years  of 
school,  I  have  never  encountered  a  black  teacher  or  professor,  and  before  I  started 
this  class,  I  have  never  been  educated  about  race  relations.  It  seems  that  I  have 
been  very  sheltered,  and  I  am  still  quite  naive  about  these  subjects. 

She  goes  on  to  discuss  her  options  for  action: 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  several  ways  I  can  handle  these  privileges.  First,  I  can 
continue  to  naively  accept  these  privileges  as  the  way  the  United  States  works  and 
continue  to  go  through  life  without  acknowledging  the  inequalities  that  exist  in  our 
society.  Second,  I  can  make  an  effort  to  be  more  appreciative  of  these  privileges. 
In  doing  so,  I  would  still  be  accepting,  but  I  would  consciously  make  an  effiart  to 
recognize  these  things  as  they  happen.  This  option,  I  believe  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
first  one,  because  it  may  lead  a  white  person  to  feel  superior  or  even  grandiose.  A 
third  option  would  be  to  disregard  these  options  and  try  to  live  in  a  way  that 
promotes  equality.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  only  acceptable  option  for  me,  but  how  to 
go  about  actively  doing  this  isn't  as  clear.  I  do  feel  that  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
point  out  racial  discrimination  when  I  see  it.  I  feel  I  should  inform  people  of  their 
biased  views,  even  if  it  offends  them.  I  feel  that  I  need  to  continue  educating 
myself  on  the  inequalities  that  exist  in  American  society,  because  knowledge  is 
truly  the  key  to  social  change. 

Abigail's  statement  here  is  unusual  simply  in  that  she  spends  a  great  deal  of  time 

considering  how  she  can  take  action  to  end  racism.  Understanding  that  to  just  be  "more 
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appreciative"  of  white  privilege  is  not  an  effective  strategy,  she  wants  to  instead  "promote 
equality."  However,  she  is  unsure  of  how  to  "go  about  actively  doing  this  "Abigail  already 
tries  to  combat  individual  prejudice,  and  tries  to  educate  herself  about  inequality.  Still,  she 
apparently  senses  that  this  is  not  all  she  can  do.  Abigail  goes  on  to  discuss  an  obstacle  to 
her  becoming  more  involved: 

In  a  lot  of  ways  I  think  the  way  in  which  I  view  race  is  very  different  than  many 
others.  I  may  be  a  coward  but  I  am  the  type  of  person,  who  likes  to  avoid  friction 
in  my  life,  so  when  a  heated  racial  incident  is  taking  place  near  me,  I  do  not 
perpetuate  it  nor  do  I  become  involved.  A  member  of  my  class  and  I  were  talking 
one  night  about  how  he  noticed  that  his  co-workers,  although  they  are  his  friends, 
try  to  avoid  discussing  things  about  race  with  him.  I  can  identify  with  these  people. 
When  put  into  a  situation  like  this  I  generally  try  to  avoid  the  conversation  more  or 
less  because  I  don't  want  to  offend  anyone  or  hurt  anyone's  feelings,  especially  if 
the  people  in  the  conversation  are  my  friends.  There  is  so  much  racial  tension  in 
the  United  States  that  as  a  white  person  I  fear  saying  the  wrong  thing.  I  avoid 
these  conversations  not  because  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  almost  because  I  think 
I'm  being  nice.  When  I  explained  this  to  my  classmate  I  think  we  learned  from  each 
other.  I  think  he  realized  that  when  a  white  person  had  nothing  to  say,  it  was  not 
necessarily  because  they  are  racist,  but  maybe  they  just  care  about  his  feelings  and 
don't  want  to  inadvertently  say  anything  to  hurt  him.  I  learned  from  him  that  blacks 
perceive  a  white  person  avoiding  these  conversations  as  perpetuating  the  problems 
of  racial  inequality.  They  feel  these  things  need  to  be  talked  about  and  discussed. 
He  feels  that  talking  may  help  in  solving  the  problems.  The  night  afler  I  spoke  with 
him,  I  felt  really  good.  My  eyes  were  opened  a  little  bit  more.  Hopefully  as  our 
class  continues  we  will  have  more  time  to  talk  because  he  is  a  really  interesting 
man.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  realize  my  views  and  feelings  about 
racial  relations  are  very  naive  and  still  very  underdeveloped,  but  I  am  currently 
striving  to  better  comprehend  what  the  differences  between  races  entail.  I  try  to 
see  all  people  as  equal,  and  try  to  block  out  the  negative  stereotypes  that  I 
encounter.  I  feel  that  I  would  identify  myself  as  a  Moderate  Constructionist.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  color  of  our  skin  makes  us  different,  but  I  do  understand  that 
society  as  a  whole  does.  In  the  future,  I  hope  and  plan  to  continue  educating 
myself  about  these  topics.  I  also  hope  that  within  my  lifetime  I  will  be  able  to  see  a 
change  in  race  relations,  and  I  myself  would  like  to  help  it  come  about. 

Fearing  social  rejection  or  awkwardness,  Abigail  often  avoids  interracial  discussions  about 

racism.  She  explains  this  by  saying  that  although  it  may  seem  like  she  is  a  "coward,"  she  is 
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just  a  person  who  avoids  confrontation.  This  is  a  conception  held  by  many  well-meaning 
whites:  that  if  racial  problems  in  the  past  have  been  created  by  cruel  things  people  have 
said  to  one  another,  such  as  expressions  of  prejudice,  the  best  way  to  end  racism  is  to 
avoid  possibly  controversial  discussions  of  race.  However,  because  racism  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  personal  prejudice,  but  is  also  a  system  of  inequality,  simply  not  discussing  it  will 
not  make  it  go  away.  Abigail  has  learned,  from  discussions  with  people  of  color  in  her 
classes,  that  avoiding  conversations  about  race  can  often  "perpetuat[e]  the  problem." 

Fearful 

Like  Abigail,  other  respondents  imply  that  they  delay  antiracist  involvement  due  to 
fears  regarding  social  tensions.  Some  of  these  statements  indicate  a  perception  that  while 
the  respondent  has  been  trying  to  act  in  opposition  to  racism,  people  of  color  are  being 
hostile  or  non-accepting  of  that  help.  Thus  the  white  respondent  constructs  activity  aimed 
at  opposing  racism  as  fraught  with  the  danger  of  social  victimization  or  rejection. 

This  passage  by  Britany  is  illustrative  of  this  perspective 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  company  is  very,  very  racially  diverse.  As  far  as  I 
know,  everyone  gets  along  professionally  and  personally.  This  serves  as  a  perfect 
example  that  different  cultures  can  coexist  in  harmony.  In  my  department  there  are 
two  black  women,  Judy  and  Margaret.  They  have  to  be  two  of  my  favorite  people 
for  many  reasons.  Over  time  I  have  grown  extremely  close  to  them  and  I  credit  this 
to  our  ability  to  have  an  open  relationship.  We  talk  freely  about  everything  from 
our  love  lives  to  our  shoe  sizes.  Naturally,  racial  issues  arise  in  these  conversations 
and  we  are  all  able  to  ask  each  other  questions  without  fear  of  offending  or  being 
offended.  This  aspect  is  important  to  me  because  there  are  so  many  differences 
between  cultures  and  the  only  way  to  control  racism  is  to  learn  about  these 
differences.  At  one  point  in  my  cultural  diversity  class,  I  experienced  some 
discomfort  about  this  issue,  however.  A  particular  article  mentioned  a  type  of 
racism  called  unaware/unintentional  and  explained  that  at  times  non  minorities  ask 
questions  or  do  things  that  are  offensive  without  knowing  it.  A  black  student  in 
class  reflected  on  this  and  said  that  when  whites  ask  them  questions  it  is  sometimes 
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derogative.  As  I  explained  earlier,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  understanding  of  each 
other's  ignorance  and  interpret  these  inquiries  as  an  attempt  to  understand  and  I 
felt  a  bit  frustrated  at  the  young  man's  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Britany  has  developed  a  close  enough  relationship  with  two  African  American  women  in 

her  workplace  that  they  are  able  to  discuss  racial  subjects  without  offending  one  another. 

When  a  student  of  color  in  her  class  expresses  that  sometimes  the  questions  white  people 

ask  are  offensive,  she  "[feels]  a  bit  frustrated  at  [his]  opinion."  Britany  constructs  his 

opinion  as  being  in  opposition  to  her  experience,  and  thus  incorrect.  In  fact,  both  could  be 

equally  valid:  Britany  and  her  friends  are  able  to  discuss  racial  issues  that  would  be 

offensive  if  a  white  stranger  or  distant  acquaintance  inquired  about  them. 

Similarly,  Felicity  writes: 

My  awareness  finally  started  to  broaden  when  I  came  to  college.  This  may  have 
been  because  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  people  was  not  given,  and  many 
judgements  had  to  be  made  at  first  glance.  This  process  made  me  realize  what  my 
first  thoughts  about  people  were,  and  I  was  disappointed  in  myself  For  instance,  I 
would  clutch  my  purse  when  an  African  American  would  pass  me  at  night  on  the 
campus.  One  experience  that  broadened  my  thoughts  on  race  and  ethnicity  was  the 
process  of  getting  to  know  my  Jewish  roommate.  While  I  had  always  thought  my 
prejudices  were  strictly  addressed  at  race,  I  was  proven  wrong  when  I  could 
express  no  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  culture.  I  listened  attentively  while  she  shared 
her  experiences  of  prejudices  and  culture.  I  was  embarrassed  at  my  lack  of 
knowledge  on  a  culture  that  I  have  heard  of  for  years.  That  year,  my  first  year  of 
college,  my  friends  and  I  celebrated  both  Hanukkah  and  Christmas.  I  realized  that  I 
have  always  wished  everyone  a  "merry  Christmas,"  never  even  thinking  that  there 
could  be  a  culture  outside  of  my  own.  I  knew  that  if  I  was  that  naive  about  the 
Jewish  culture  than  I  still  had  a  lot  to  learn  in  general. 

My  next  big  step  towards  unlearning  my  racism  was  when  I  registered  for 
[race  and  ethnicity]  class.  I  was  tentative  about  the  class,  probably  because  I 
already  knew  the  dreary  truth  that  I  was  going  to  have  to  face  about  racism.  I 
knew  I  needed  to  take  it  however,  in  order  to  become  more  aware  and 
knowledgeable  about  other  people,  so  that  I  could  be  the  best  I  could  be  in  my 
profession. 

From  the  first  night  of  class  I  felt  an  openness  and  readiness  to  with  in 
myself  to  change  and  looked  at  it  as  a  challenge  to  accept  the  things  that  were  said 
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about  my  race,  rather  than  to  become  defensive.  With  the  topic  being  deah  with 
weekly  I  was  able  to  evaluate  my  views  on  race  and  ethnicity.  After  the  first  couple 
of  classes  I  felt  hopeful  that  I  was  making  a  change  within  myself  and  becoming 
more  aware,  but  then  I  experienced  a  set  back.  One  night,  walking  out  of  class,  I 
saw  a  group  of  my  Afiican  American  classmates  walking  ahead  of  me,  one  of 
which  I  knew  fi-om  a  previous  class.  I  debated  whether  or  not  to  say  hello  because 
of  the  ratio  of  them  to  me,  but  convinced  myself  through  my  newfound  hope  to 
end  my  racist  thoughts.  As  I  said  hello  everyone  was  friendly,  but  looked 
somewhat  suspicious  of  me.  My  fiiend  and  I  began  to  talk  about  the  class  we  had 
together  previously,  which  was  about  the  psychology  of  women.  I  joked  with  him 
that  at  least  he  was  no  longer  the  minority  in  this  class  like  he  was  in  the  other  and 
he  replied,  "yeah,  now  you  are."  The  words  were  harsh  and  rebuilt  my  wall  of 
defense. 

Felicity,  who  in  an  earlier  passage  discussed  overcoming  her  defensive  reaction  to 
comments  made  in  high  school  courses,  begins  this  college  course  believing  racial  tensions 
will  not  be  a  problem.  She  is  surprised  when  an  African  American  classmate  who  she  has 
known  previously  points  out  that  she  is  now  a  minority  in  the  class.  Felicity  believes  that 
while  she  was  joking  with  him,  and  that  his  words  were  "harsh."  She  experiences  this 
encounter  as  a  "set  back"  that  "rebuilt  [her]  wall  of  defense."  It  is  likely  that  what  Felicity 
perceives  as  a  relationship  that  can  accommodate  this  type  of  joking  is  not  experienced  as 
such  by  the  Airican  American  young  man.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  realizes  she  is  only 
joking,  but  still  believes  it  reasonable  to  say  what  he  has  said.  Many  respondents,  like 
Felicity,  believing  themselves  to  have  made  progress  in  becoming  more  racially  "aware," 
expect  their  efforts  to  be  taken  at  face  value  by  people  of  color.  When  they  are  not,  the 
respondent  experiences  this  as  a  "set  back." 

Dismissive/Resentful 
A  fourth  expression  of  personal  action  regarding  racism  is  best  referred  to  as 
"dismissive"  or  "resentful. "Sometimes  respondents,  believing  that  they  are  being 
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personally  "blamed"  for  racism,  become  resentful  and  closed  off  to  further  discussions  of 
racism,  and  to  any  action  in  opposition  to  it.  These  may  understand  college  course 
messages  about  racism  to  be  indicting  them  for  personal,  intentional  racism.  When 
"everyday"  white  people  understand  racism  in  this  way,  they  oflen  become  defensive  and 
unwilling  to  assist  in  the  work  of  antiracism  (Blauner  1995).  Others,  while  understanding 
that  they  are  not  being  personally  blamed  for  racism,  still  believe  that  they  as  whites  are 
doing  more,  or  being  more  open  to  discussion,  than  are  people  of  color.  With  this  sense 
may  come  a  feeling  of  social  or  cultural  victimization  (chapter  eight),  which  increases  the 
respondents'  resentment. 

Jerry  is  the  grandson  of  a  deceased  Imperial  Wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Although  elsewhere  in  his  autobiography  he  says  this  had  no  direct  impact  on  his 
upbringing,  he  does  believe  it  may  have  had  some  influence,  given  that  his  father  was 
raised  by  this  man.  Throughout  his  autobiography,  Jerry  describes  every  negative 
encounter  he  has  had  with  African  Americans,  inserting  an  occasional  comment  that, 
although  unspoken,  asks  the  reader  "See,  given  all  these  things,  how  could  I  help  but  think 
negative  things  about  them?"  Again,  one  can  see  the  passivity  implied  as  part  of 
whiteness-white  people  are  "given"  certain  messages,  data,  and  experiences  about  people 
of  color,  and  in  effect  cannot  help  the  attitudes  they  develop  as  a  result. 

About  his  role  in  the  future  of  race  relations,  Jerry  writes 

I  am  now  taking  a  class  on  [race]  at  the  [state  university].  I  am  realizing  that  my 
feelings  are  not  shared  by  many  and  that  everyone  grew  up  quite  differently  than 
me.  We  have  had  several  discussions  about  affirmative  action  and  the  only  problem 
with  the  class  is  that  they  want  you  to  go  along  with  whatever  they  say.  If  you  do, 
you  are  encouraged  and  told  [that]  you  are  making  good  points.  If  you  decide  to 
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go  against  what  they  are  saying  or  even  worse  make  a  comment  against  the  book 
that  was  written  by  our  professor,  you  are  ridiculed  and  called  a  racist.  I  enjoy  the 
class  just  because  it  is  a  lesson  in  adversity. 

First,  Jerry  positions  himself  as  a  "minority"  in  the  class  by  asserting  that  "everyone  grew 

up  differently"  than  he  did.  He  then  argues  that  "the  only  problem"  with  the  course  he  is 

taking  is  that  only  one  point  of  view  is  accepted.  Jerry  constructs  his  experience  in  the 

course  as  "a  lesson  in  adversity"  characterized  by  ridicule  and  accusations  of  racism.  Jerry 

is  left  with  no  intent  to  oppose  racism;  in  fact,  it  was  he  who  said  that  he  has  in  the  past 

and  most  likely  will  in  the  future  wish  he  were  African  American. 

Knowing  the  instructors  of  these  courses  as  I  do,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jerry's 
characterization  of  the  course  is  skewed,  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  particular  perspective 
he  brings  to  it.  However,  from  a  constructionist  standpoint,  it  is  important  to  consider  how 
Jerry  has  constructed  himself  as  the  "victim"  in  his  class,  and  how  we  as  instructors  might 
work  against  these  constructions  of  victimization  that  only  further  ensconce  certain 
students  in  their  positions. 

Another  young  man,  Joseph,  expresses  resentment  toward  people  of  color  based 

on  his  understandings  of  course  materials: 

All  of  my  close  friends  through  out  life  have  been  white  and  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
result  of  the  commonalities  that  exist  between  us.  I  have  never  been  subject  to 
discrimination  based  on  my  color  or  ethnicity.  I  feel  that  this  may  be  a  result  of  my 
actions  toward  those  of  other  races.  I  never  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  treat 
anyone  different.  I  only  realize  that  they  are  in  fact  different.  I  did  not  come  to  this 
conclusion  about  race  relations  till  I  finished  a  semester  of  [race  and  ethnicity].  The 
material  and  class  lectures  showed  me  a  side  of  other  races  that  I  did  not  see 
before.  Before  I  took  this  class  I  genuinely  had  no  problems  with  people  of  color, 
now  I  see  that  they  are  bitter  and  unforgiving  about  the  past.  This  is  a  very 
ignorant  standpoint  for  them  to  take  and  causes  their  equality  to  be  prolonged  even 
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further.  I  believe  that  it  is  my  responsibiUty  as  a  white  citizen  not  to  repay  these 
people  for  things  that  should  be  long  forgotten  but  to  show  them  equal  respect. 

Before  talcing  a  race  and  ethnicity  course,  Joseph  was  unaware  of  the  perspectives  of 

people  of  color.  He  now  generalizes  from  his  own  experience  of  matters  of  racism: 

because  he  has  never  believed  he  should  treat  anyone  "different,"  he  assumes  others  have 

acted  the  same,  and  thus  the  positions  people  of  color  take  about  race  are  unreasonable 

and  even  "ignorant."  Assuming  most  whites  believe  as  he  does,  and  act  accordingly, 

people  of  color  can  be  constructed  as  "bitter  and  unforgiving  about  the  past."  Elsewhere, 

Joe  discusses  his  beliefs  about  his  whiteness: 

It  is  my  view  that  every  factor  of  our  genetic  make  up  can  affect  our  personality 
and  development.  ...  In  the  present  day  I  would  be  classified  as  a  white  American. 
I  find  joy  and  happiness  in  my  whiteness.  I  am  considered  by  many  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  social  structure  of  our  system.  There  is  nothing  that  I  would  trade  for  the 
color  of  my  skin.  When  I  think  of  being  white  I  think  of  my  superiority  in  society. 
There  is  a  lack  of  worry  in  being  white.  Because  the  existence  of  the  white  power 
structure  that  exist  in  America  I  have  assurance  that  I  will  prosper  if  I  work  hard 
and  maintain  a  good  character.  The  capitalist  system  that  exists  in  America  is  open 
to  anyone  but  it  is  slanted  toward  the  white  class  and  is  usually  beneficial  to  it  own. 
I  find  it  very  easy  to  speak  about  the  white  race  because  there  is  an  unsaid  sense  of 
prestige  that  accompanies  it.  These  things  are  not  important  to  many  however 
because  they  are  taken  for  granted.  I  could  tell  the  history  of  my  life  without 
speaking  of  my  ethnicity  or  race.  It  is  not  something  that  needs  to  be  spoken  of, 
for  it  is  just  a  part  of  life  for  me  as  it  is  for  others  of  the  same  race.  We  share  many 
things  in  common  besides  our  race.  Being  white  is  what  brings  other  white  people 
in  closer  contact  to  me,  because  we  receive  similar  treatment  from  others  in 
society.  Because  of  this  similarity  in  environment  and  external  factors  there  is 
much  that  I  have  in  common  with  white  people. 

I  can  very  easily  identify  myself  as  white  because  others  put  me  in  this  category 
also.  The  fact  that  my  history  is  a  combination  of  cultures  or  a  mixing  of 
ethnicities,  I  can  more  easily  identify  myself  in  racial  terms.  .  .  This  would  be  one 
of  the  first  things  to  come  to  my  mind  when  describing  myself  because  I  feel  that 
the  color  of  my  skin  can  be  the  easiest  indicator  of  my  personality.  Not  that  it  will 
indicate  that  I  am  lazy  or  meticulous  but  that  an  employer  or  friend  will  either 
know  what  it  means  to  be  white  from  personal  experience  or  will  know  what  to 
think.  .  .  .1  also  feel  that  the  large  range  of  diversity  that  exist  with  in  the  white 
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class  cause  it  to  be  less  chauvinistic  about  it  composition  than  other  ethnicities  may 
be.  Those  who  consider  themselves  to  be  white  are  generally  of  European  descent, 
some  critics  might  say  this  is  a  common  background,  but  it  is  not.  Europe  is  one  of 
the  most  diversified  areas  of  the  world  in  term  of  government  culture  and  ethnicity. 
Furthermore  on  this  note,  those  who  are  not  of  white  descent  find  a  common  bond 
with  their  own  for  reasons  of  the  past  and  present  that  held  them  in  a  common 
bond.  There  may  have  been  a  troubling  event  of  the  past  that  holds  them  in 
common  bond.  There  is  nothing  that  troubles  me  however  when  I  think  about 
being  white.  I  feel  that  I  am  in  fine  standing  with  the  majority  of  the  population  and 
that  there  is  no  downfall  to  being  white.  As  I  stated  earlier  I  feel  that  being  a 
member  of  the  white  race  is  fiall  of  benefits  and  privileges.  This  benefit  is  felt  no 
only  by  myself  but  also  by  my  family. 

Joseph's  statement  is  perhaps  the  strongest  one  that  recognizes  white  privilege  and  yet 

simply  reifies  it  without  any  indication  of  responsibility,  or  even  a  claim  to  want  to  change 

it.  Further,  Joseph  is  the  only  student  who  gives  recognition  to  "white  bonds,"  that  is, 

white  people  feeling  a  sense  of  loyalty  or  group  interest  based  on  race.  Although  his 

observation  in  this  regard  is  insightfiil,  it  is  offered  without  critique. 

Stacey,  another  respondent  who  grew  up  in  a  home  where  overt  racist  messages 

were  expressed,  writes  similarly  about  her  future.  Earlier  in  her  autobiography,  after 

discussing  her  negative  feelings  about  African  Americans,  Stacey  states  "It  may  be  hard  to 

understand,  but  I  know  that  these  attitudes  I  have  are  wrong  according  to  what  is 

politically  correct,  but  I  can't  and  don't  want  to  change  them. "Later,  Stacey  writes 

I'm  very  aware  that  the  views  I  have  are  seen  by  many  as  being  racist.  Because  of 
this,  I  don't  really  state  my  views  out  loud.  It's  not  that  I'm  totally  against  people 
of  other  races,  I've  just  had  experiences  that  make  me  look  at  people  in  a  different 
perspective.  I  know  my  views  are  politically  wrong,  but  I  can't  help  them.  I've 
tried  to  be  open  minded  about  things,  but  at  this  point  in  my  life  I'm  too  set  in  my 
opinions  to  change  them.  I'm  sure  I  sound  confusing  when  I  say  I  know  I  should 
change  my  views,  but  I  just  can't.  I  don't  blame  my  family  or  surroundings 
growing  up  for  me  having  the  beliefs  I  have  now.  I  do  admit  that  they  have 
influenced  my  feelings  though.  I  think  I'll  always  have  these  feelings  too.  Even  as  I 
get  older,  I'll  always  be  partially  racist.  I  don't  think  that  I  will  grow  more  racist, 
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but  it'll  always  take  more  time  for  me  to  get  to  know  a  person  of  a  different  race. 
My  parents  never  impressed  their  views  on  me,  just  being  around  them  I  grew  to 
have  similar  beliefs.  This  is  how  I'm  going  to  be  with  my  children.  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  them  that  people  of  other  races  are  different  and  they  shouldn't  be  fHends  with 
them,  but  I'm  not  totally  going  to  change  how  I  act  towards  them  because  I  can't. 
Now  I'm  not  really  vocal  about  how  I  feel,  but  if  I  was  I  would  try  to  tone  it  down 
around  my  kids  so  I  wouldn't  influence  them  to  act  a  certain  way  towards  people 
of  other  races  and  ethnicity.  I  would  hope  that  my  children  would  see  everyone  the 
same,  and  not  have  experiences  that  cause  them  to  look  down  on  people  of  a 
certain  race. 

I  think  that  racism  will  always  be  a  problem  in  the  United  States.  There 
will  always  be  people  who  disagree  on  things,  and  race  is  one  of  them.  I  do  think 
that  the  problem  of  racism  has  significantly  decreased  in  history  though.  Slavery 
has  been  abolished  and  people  of  other  races  have  gotten  many  other  rights 
including  the  right  to  vote.  I  think  that  discrimination  based  on  race,  like  in  the 
workplace,  is  wrong.  There  have  been  many  affirmative  action  programs  put  into 
effect  though,  that  will  help  alleviate  these  problems.  As  much  as  racism  is  wrong, 
it  will  always  be  present. 

Stacey's  level  of  sophistication  about  race  is  evident  in  that  she  realizes  that  she  should  not 

voice  some  of  her  views.  Her  writing  implies  she  believes  at  least  to  some  extent  that 

racial  issues  are  only  a  matter  of  "opinion,"  stating  that  "there  will  always  be  people  who 

disagree  on  things,  and  race  is  one  of  them."  Stacey  asserts  that  since  slavery  has  been 

abolished  and  people  of  color  can  vote,  racism  has  "significantly  decreased."  Sadly,  she 

thinks  that  at  her  young  age,  she  is  already  "too  set  in  [her]  opinions  to  change  them." 

Here  again  a  respondent  demonstrates  the  passivity  of  whiteness:  her  parents'  views 

influenced  her,  and  now  her  views  are  "set."  Ironically,  Stacey  suggests  that  while  she  will 

try  to  "tone  it  down"  around  her  children,  she  plans  to  raise  them,  in  terms  of  race,  much 

as  her  parents  did  her. 
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Another  woman,  Tricia,  also  considers  herself  in  some  ways  to  be  "racist,"  and  yet 
does  not  believe  she  will  significantly  change: 

I  am  thankful  that  I  was  bom  a  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant.  I  identify  myself  as 
a  white  American  which  I  think  is  synonymous  with  "privilege."  I  would  not  want 
to  trade  places  with  anyone  of  a  different  ethnic  background,  because  in  today's 
society  the  group  I  identify  with  is  "the  group."  I  do  not  necessarily  think  that 
whites  should  get  privileges  but  I  cannot  admit  I  would  want  to  give  up  any  of  the 
benefits  I  receive  to  another  racial  group.  It  would  probably  be  appropriate  to  say 
that  I  practice  modem  racism  of  bounded  racial  change.  This  is  not  equal  treatment 
but  it  is  my  tme  feelings.  I  would  probably  feel  threatened  if  I  thought  I  was  going 
to  become  the  minority.  I  know  that  since  I  am  a  white  female  I  should  not  have  a 
problem  finding  a  job.  I  also  know  I  will  not  be  stared  at  and  ridiculed.  I  can  not 
recall  a  particular  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  discriminated  against.  I  do  not  wish 
discrimination  on  any  group.  Even  though  I  do  have  certain  attitudes  which  are 
prejudiced,  I  try  not  to  let  them  get  in  the  way  of  the  people  I  come  in  contact 
with.  When  I  have  children  I  will  try  to  instill  in  them  positive  feelings  about 
everyone  no  matter  what  color  they  are.  I  will  also  try  to  integrate  my  children 
socially  with  children  from  all  walks  of  life.  I  feel  my  ethnic  group  will  continue  to 
be  the  privileged  class.  I  am  not  white  by  choice,  but  I  do  know  I  am  lucky 
because  I  will  never  have  to  struggle  to  receive  the  treatment  and  benefits  that 
every  American  deserves. 

Although  the  views  Tricia  expresses  here  and  throughout  her  autobiography  are  more 

"non-racist"  than  those  of  Stacey,  she  admits  that  she  has  no  intention  to  give  up  white 

privilege  in  order  to  increase  equality. 

Classroom  experiences  can  be  a  cause  of  defensiveness  for  white  respondents.  For 

example,  many  of  the  respondents  in  their  courses  saw  a  film  called  "The  Color  of  Fear," 

in  which  a  small  group  of  men  of  varying  races  and  ethnicities  go  on  a  weekend  retreat 

together  to  discuss  race  and  racism.  There  are  two  white  men  in  the  group,  one  who  is 

anti-  or  at  least  non-racist,  and  the  other,  David,  who  is  in  firm  denial  that  racism  still 

exists.  Many  white  students  who  watch  the  film  express  that  they  believe  David  is  "ganged 

up  on"  during  the  group's  discussions.  It  is  true  that  the  group  focuses  a  good  deal  of 
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attention  on  trying  to  get  David  to  see  the  reality  of  racism  in  the  lives  of  people  of  color. 

However,  many  white  students  believe  that  the  group  is  "blaming"  David  for  racism.  For 

example,  Briana  writes 

As  I  have  grown  older  and  experienced  racial  integration  first-hand,  I  have  formed 
some  of  my  own  opinions.  We  watched  the  film  "The  Color  of  Fear"  in  class  and  I 
was  very  discouraged.  I  felt  that  the  anger  that  these  men  of  color  had  towards 
every  white  man  was  being  vented  on  this  individual  white  man.  I  felt  it  was  not 
this  particular  individual's  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  whole  race.  This  anger 
should  not  have  been  targeted  specifically  at  him.  I  felt  I  could  sympathize  with 
this  white  man  because  he  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  [do]  about  racism  as  a 
whole.  Personally,  I  know  how  I  feel  about  racism,  but  I  cannot  change  the  whole 
world's  view. 

Briana  empathizes  with  what  she  believes  is  David's  uncertainty  about  what  to  do 
personally  to  oppose  racism,  as  well  as  with  his  position  of  having  anger  "towards  every 
white  man".  .  .  "vented"  on  him.  She  may  have  perceived  herself  being  in  this  position  at 
some  time,  or  may  fear  someday  being  in  that  position.  Whichever  is  true,  Briana 
constructs  a  bond  of  whiteness  with  the  man  in  the  movie  based  on  a  shared  sense  of 
victimization. 

Beth,  who  wrote  previously  about  noticing  whiteness  in  her  all-white  camp  as  a 

youngster  experiences  a  "set  back"  while  living  with  an  African  American  roommate: 

One  of  my  roommates  this  year  is  a  black  girl  named  Laronda.  I  had  absolutely  no 
problem  living  with  her  and  neither  did  either  of  my  other  two  roommates.  The 
problem  arose  however,  that  she  is  a  huge  bitch  and  it  is  hard  to  separate  the  idea 
of  bitch  and  black.  As  I  mentioned  before,  one  of  my  best  fiiends.  Drew,  is  black. 
But  living  with  such  an  rude,  uncompromising,  cold  and  bitchy  person  who  is 
black,  has  maintained  many  of  the  stereotypes  my  roommates  and  I  have  been 
trying  hard  to  overcome.  It  is  much  harder  for  my  best  fiiend  because  she  was  bom 
and  raised  in  the  South  to  racist  parents.  .  .  .Even  now,  I  am  discussing  this  with 
my  roommate  and  even  though  we  know  it  is  wrong  to  feel  this  way,  she  has  done 
nothing  but  perpetuate  the  negative  attitudes  we  feel  sometimes  toward  people  of 
other  races.  It  is  frustrating  to  hear  my  best  fiiend  talk  about  how  she  is  more 
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racist  now  than  before.  It  sucks  that  the  first  long-term,  close  encounter  many 
people  have  with  people  who  are  different  than  themselves,  is  a  bad  one  and  it 
reflects  on  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  is  wrong  to  pass  judgement  on  an  entire  group 
on  the  basis  of  one  experience.  I  learned  from  doing  my  White  Privilege  Audit  in 
[social  problems]  class,  that  I  will  rarely  stigmatize  my  race  with  my  actions.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  anyone  will  decide  all  whites  are  dirty  and  nasty  if  I  choose  not 
to  shower  for  a  month  or  two. 

This  leads  to  the  topic  of  white  privilege.  My  audit  made  me  realize  how  I 
will  be  treated  a  certain  way,  just  because  I  fit  the  stereotype  of  trustworthy  and 
good  because  I  am  white  (and  young,  and  female).  .  .  .1  believe  [race]  is  a  socially 
constructed  concept  that  is  very  real  to  most  minorities.  I  feel  guilt  once  in  a  while 
when  I  think  of  how  lucky  I  am  to  never  have  to  worry  about  what  positives  and 
negatives  in  my  life  have  occurred  because  of  my  race.  Maybe  the  fact  I  am  a 
woman  will  be  a  burden  or  advantage  once  or  twice  in  life,  but  I  could  not  imagine 
having  to  worry  about  race  affecting  my  everyday  life  in  such  a  major  way.  Race  is 
the  most  visible  characteristic  of  a  person  besides  gender.  We  should  be  aware  of 
the  differences  in  people's  experiences  that  have  occurred  because  of  race  and  not 
pretend  it  isn't  noticeable.  We  should  treat  everyone  the  same  and  try  not  to  see 
^    color,  but  this  is  virtually  impossible  because  you  cannot  be  oblivious  to  such  an 
obvious  characteristic. 

One  of  the  instructors  who  assisted  with  this  study  has  students  in  her  classes  do  a 

"privilege  audit."  In  it,  they  take  one  status  in  which  they  are  privileged  (race,  gender, 

sexual  preference,  or  ability/disability),  and  list  all  the  ways  that  status  privileges  them 

throughout  a  day,  from  the  time  they  awake  until  they  go  to  bed.  The  exercise  has  proven 

very  effective  in  her  classes.  Here  Beth  explains  that  she  realizes,  based  on  the  audit,  that 

as  a  white  person,  she  most  likely  will  not,  by  her  actions  alone,  affect  other  people's 

views  of  "all  white  people."  However,  she  admits  that  she  finds  it  hard  to  separate  the 

annoying  behavior  of  her  roommate  from  her  being  African  American.  Beth  asserts  that 

living  with  the  woman  has  "maintained  many  of  the  stereotypes  [her]  roommates  and  [she] 

have  been  trying  hard  to  overcome."As  previously  discussed,  white  people  have  the 
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privilege  of  choosing  group  membership,  whereas  people  of  color  are  assigned  group 
membership  whether  or  not  they  choose. 

Beth' s  statement  is  another  characteristic  example  of  the  complexity  of  white 
perspectives  regarding  race.  She  recognizes  white  privilege  and  believes  we  should  "treat 
everyone  the  same."  Yet  Beth  also  asserts  that  society  should  be  aware  of  differences  in 
people's  experiences  based  on  race,  and  should  realize  that  being  color-blind  is  "virtually 
impossible." 

Finally,  Claudia  implies  that  her  "giving  up  on"  being  non-racist  is  a  result  of  her 
growing  up: 

My  ideas  and  opinions  of  race  and  ethnicity  have  changed  drastically  throughout 
the  years.  I  attribute  this  to  my  own  ideas,  prejudices,  and  observations.  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  view  people  of  other  races  the  way  that  I  was  raised  to  view  them.  I  am 
slightly  more  prejudice  and  have  more  hatred  than  my  parents  taught  me  to  have. 
All  of  my  closest  friends  are  white  and  most  feel  the  same  way  that  I  do  about 
racial  issues.  I  try  not  to  judge  situations  by  the  color  of  the  people  involved,  but  I 
have  to  say  that  it  usually  has  some  influence  about  the  way  that  I  feel  about  the 
situation.  For  example,  when  a  non-white  person  is  charged  with  a  crime  I  am 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  charges  are  true  against  that  person  than  if  they 
are  charges  brought  against  a  white  person.  I  think  that  society  has  influenced 
these  beliefs  on  me  more  than  anything  else  has.  When  I  was  in  high  school,  the 
majority  of  my  friends  were  white,  but  I  was  also  one  of  the  only  people  in  my 
group  of  friends  who  associated  with  several  non-white  people.  I  was  liked  by 
many  and  this  made  me  feel  good  about  myself  For  a  while,  I  felt  that  I  could  help 
break  down  the  barriers  between  whites  and  blacks.  I  felt  that  if  they  knew  me  and 
liked  me  than  they  could  learn  to  give  other  white  people  a  chance  too.  Eventually, 
however,  I  started  to  give  up.  When  I  left  high  school  I  was  once  again  thrown 
into  a  huge  mix  of  people  here  at  the  [state  university].  I  did  not  know  how  I  could 
start  all  over  with  everything  that  I  had  worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  So,  I  guess  that 
I  just  decided  to  give  up  on  that  idea. 

Claudia's  thoughts  here  suggest  that  simply  bringing  people  of  different  races  into  contact 

with  one  another  may  not  be  enough  to  overcome  racist  images  in  the  media  and  parental 
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and  peer  influences.  In  contrast  to  many  of  the  other  stories  of  whiteness  in  the 
autobiographies,  college  for  Claudia  is  not  a  time  when  she  first  crosses  racial  boundaries 
to  create  friendships.  Instead,  something  about  coming  to  college  seems  to  be  a  large  part 
of  why  Claudia  "give[s]  up"  on  "break[ing]  down  the  barriers  between  whites  and  blacks." 
Unlike  most  other  respondents,  Claudia  constructs  this  abandonment  of  non-racism  as  at 
least  partially  a  choice. 

Antiracist 

A  final  stance  on  action  regarding  racism,  much  less  often  expressed  in  the 
autobiographies  than  the  other  three,  is  antiracism.  On  relatively  rare  occasions, 
respondents  either  take  action  against  racism,  or  speak  of  doing  so  in  the  future.  The 
antiracist  position  implies  that  the  respondent  opposes  not  just  prejudiced  attitudes,  but 
either  racist  behavior  or  structural  racism. 

One  way  that  antiracism  is  expressed  in  the  autobiographies  is  in  statements  that 

show  an  awareness  of  the  structural  aspect  of  racism,  and  how  certain  views  of  race  will 

be  inadequate  to  address  it.  For  example,  Chris  writes 

There  is  no  quick  fix  cure  for  racism.  I  now  know  that  people  can't  just  take  the 
position  "why  can't  we  all  just  get  along,"  it  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  The 
video  that  we  watched  in  class  opened  up  my  eyes  a  great  deal.  I  realize  that 
people  need  to  learn  about  themselves  before  they  can  start  to  learn  about  people 
they  know  nothing  about.  I  also  believe  that  it  has  to  be  a  group  effort,  not  just 
one  sided  because  reverse  racism  does  exist  on  today's  society.  If  you  can  learn  as 
much  as  you  can  about  different  people  than  the  negative  stereotypes  that  you  so 
often  hear  may  just  sound  plain  silly.  In  the  fiiture  I  hope  that  education  can  play  a 
larger  role  in  the  fight  against  racism. 

Chris  does  believe  that  "reverse  racism"  exists.  However,  he  has  learned  that  racism  is  too 

embedded  in  society  to  be  dismantled  simply  by  pleas  that  we  all  "get  along."  Chris  has 
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also  begun  to  understand  that  people  need  to  "learn  about  themselves"  before  trying  to 
learn  about  others.  This  statement  suggests  that  white  people  must  turn  the  gaze  on 
themselves  in  order  to  gain  the  double  consciousness  necessary  to  have  real  understanding 
of  racism. 

Rianne  similarly  criticizes  color-blind  approaches  to  racism: 

I  think  the  social  future  of  America  is  dependent  on  all  races  opening  their  minds 
and  changing  their  attitudes.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Davids  [referring  to  the  white 
man  in  "The  Color  of  Fear"]  out  there  who  really  have  no  idea  that  their  color- 
blind attitudes  are  just  as  racist  as  discrimination  and  prejudice  are.  I  do  not  feel 
that  racism  is  for  only  whites  to  resolve.  However,  I  do  think  that  as  the  dominant 
power  in  our  society  today,  whites  will  have  to  put  forth  more  effort  than  other 
races  will  in  order  to  make  a  significant  impact. 

Like  Chris,  Rianne  is  unwilling  to  assign  all  the  responsibility  for  ending  racism  to  whites. 

Yet,  she  does  acknowledge  that  because  whiteness  is  dominant,  white  people  presently 

have  more  responsibility  than  do  people  of  color.  Rianne  also  asserts  that  a  color-blind 

position  towards  antiracism  can  often  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Characteristic  of  all  the  statements  of  antiracism  in  the  autobiographies  is  a 

recognition  of  the  structural  level  of  racism.  For  example,  Stephanie  writes 

I  think  that  white  people  in  general  are  viewed  more  respectably  than  most  other 
races  in  America  though.  White  children  usually  do  better  in  school,  are  the 
majority  in  college  and  the  working  worid,  and  especially  positions  of  power. 
Despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  to  make  society  change, 
there  has  not  been  much  progress  in  the  big  picture.  People  individually  are  more 
open  and  accepting  now  days  than  in  the  past  and  a  greater  effort  towards  equality 
is  being  made  on  a  personal  level  than  ever  before.  But,  still  there  is  not  equality  on 
a  corporate  and  economic  level.  I  think,  though,  that  this  problem  is  not  limited  to 
race,  and  people  should  also  be  aware  of  gender  inequalities  as  well,  thought  that 
is  not  the  subject  at  hand. 


Stephanie  realizes  that  individuals  being  more  "open  and  accepting"  will  not,  alone,  end 
racism.  Still,  later  she  writes 

I  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  racial  issues  and  the  only  way  for 
society  to  make  them  diminish  is  for  everyone  to  worry  personally  about  their 
attitudes  and  how  they  handle  racial  or  ethnic  encounters.  There  will  always  be 
differences  in  people  and  certain  groups  that  stick  together  or  target  others  with 
their  disapproval,  but  it  is  up  to  the  people  how  they  act  on  them.  Race  and 
ethnicity  are  extremely  prevalent  issues  in  society  today  and  no  amount  of  political 
action,  or  rallying  of  organizations  is  going  to  change  that. 

Apparently,  although  Stephanie  recognizes  structural  racism  and  realizes  that  something 

beyond  ending  individual  prejudice  must  be  done  to  eradicate  racism,  she  is  not  sure  of 

what  that  is. 

Several  of  the  respondents  mention  the  demographic  changes  that  the  U.S.  is 
undergoing,  and  how  these  will  affect  race  relations.  These  argue  that  because  of  the 
increasing  population  of  people  of  color  in  the  U.S.,  whites  will  be  forced  to  learn  to  get 
along  better  with  people  of  color.  Whites  will  by  necessity  develop  a  double 
consciousness,  by  being  more  often  in  the  "minority"  position. 

Rhonda  first  writes  about  how  she  is  preparing  her  children  to  interact  with  people 

of  color,  and  then  about  these  changing  demographics: 

Race  continues  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  my  life.  I  have  two  children,  and  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  I  teach  them  correctly  from  the  start.  .  .  .My  children  have  had  a 
lot  of  exposure  to  people  who  are  different  races  and  ethnicities  than  them.  They 
have  a  multiracial  collection  of  dolls  and  Barbies.  They  are  currently  taking 
Spanish  classes,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  In  this  class  they  not  only  learn  the 
language,  but  they  also  learn  about  customs,  food,  and  history.  They  are  in  second 
and  third  grade.  This  year  when  my  youngest  one  learned  about  Indians  at  school 
during  Thanksgiving  week  she  came  home  with  a  hat  with  feathers  and  a  book 
with  Indians  in  tee  pees.  When  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  that  is  not  what  Indian 
people  are  like  she  didn't  understand.  I  told  her  they  are  normal  people  living  in 
houses  just  like  her.  Then  I  told  her  that  she  was  part  Indian,  and  this  really 
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confused  her.  Her  little  brain  was  working  hard  to  decipher  this  information.  In  her 
mind  how  could  she  be  part  Indian  if  Indians  lived  in  tee  pees.  It  took  me  awhile, 
but  she  finally  understood.  I  also  explained  that  the  correct  term  was  Native 
American  and  not  Indian. 

When  my  daughters  come  home  talking  about  Christopher  Columbus  I  tell 
them  the  real  story.  I  ask  them--did  they  teach  you  that  he  took  the  Native  people 
from  America  and  made  them  slaves?  Or  did  they  tell  you  that  there  were  20 
million  Native  Americans  living  here  when  Columbus  came?  Their  answers  to 
these  questions  is  always  "no."  I  try  to  be  careful  to  give  them  information  that 
they  are  ready  for.  I  don't  want  to  continuously  tell  them  that  white  people  were 
bad  because  this  could  affect  the  way  they  see  themselves.  Raising  children  can  be 
very  tricky. 

I  don't  feel  that  my  race  or  ethnicity  will  affect  me  in  the  workplace,  but  I 
do  feel  that  being  a  woman  could  be  a  hindrance  to  climbing  the  ladder  of  success. 
The  demographic  changes  that  are  underway  will  be  positive  for  our  society. 
Power  will  shifl  and  begin  to  be  more  evenly  distributed.  There  are  always 
problems  when  one  particular  ideological  group  has  dominant  power.  This  can  be 
seen  over  and  over  again  in  history.  The  demographic  shifts  in  the  United  States 
will  be  ground  breaking  in  so  far  as  so  many  diverse  groups  living  under  the  same 
government.  I  would  hope  that  institutional  racism  and  all  the  other  kinds  of 
racism  lessen  rather  than  gain  momentum  with  the  anticipated  demographic  shifts 
in  the  future. 

Rhonda  does  not  mention  trying  to  raise  her  children  not  to  "see  color."  Instead, 
she  is  focusing  on  correcting  much  of  the  misinformation  that  they  are  taught  in 
mainstream  American  schools.  She  does  this  with  a  sensitivity  to  the  need  for  a  positive 
identity,  however,  and  struggles  with  how  to  make  whiteness  part  of  that  identity. 

Rhonda  then  goes  on  to  discuss  current  demographic  changes  as  a  potentially 
positive  force  in  shifting  and  redistributing  power.  Most  importantly,  Rhonda 
acknowledges  that  whites  do  sometimes  act  as  a  group,  when  she  implicitly  refers  to  them 
as  "one  particular  ideological  group."  Often  white  people  believe  that  only  people  of  color 
have  "group  interests"  and  "culture,"  and  few  recognize  that  they  also  sometimes  act  as 


members  of  a  racial  "group." 
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Lori  also  discusses  demographic  changes  in  her  ruminations  about  the  future  of 
race  relations: 

As  for  my  children  and  the  future,  I'm  not  sure.  I  think  that  race  will  continue  to 
afford  me  privileges  even  if  I  don't  deserve  or  even  want  them.  I  can  only  promise 
to  be  more  aware  and  to  fight  for  what  I  believe  in  the  future.  My  children  will 
grow  up  only  knowing  that  their  Mom  is  white,  but  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
norm.  Changes  in  demographics  are  going  to  put  European  descended  whites  into 
less  of  a  majority  standpoint.  1  only  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  all  of  society, 
not  just  in  crude  numbers.  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  more  people  of  color  in 
executive  America,  in  political  seats,  at  church.  I  hope  this  will  happen  and  that 
attitudes  will  change  with  it.  I  know  that  population  percentages  alone  will  not 
yield  these  results.  I  am  more  educated  now.  What  I  can  do  is  to  educate  others, 
including  my  children  so  that  they  never  treat  anyone  else  like  less  of  a  person  on 
the  basis  of  race/ethnicity  or  have  to  suffer  the  feeling  themselves.  Our  country 
needs  patience,  understanding,  willingness  and  to  drop  the  idea  that  in  order  for 
one  people  to  succeed,  others  have  to  fail. 

Like  Rhonda,  Lori  envisions  the  shifting  demographic  makeup  of  the  country  as  a  positive 

change.  Still,  she  notes  that  simply  adding  more  people  of  color  in  numbers  will  not 

necessarily  change  the  hierarchy  of  power  that  exists  along  racial  lines.  As  in  the  case  of 

South  Africa  during  apartheid,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  have  a  minority  racial  group  that 

still  holds  most  of  the  power  in  a  society.  Lori  hopes  that  with  changing  demographics  will 

come  real  change  in  control  over  societal  institutions. 

A  third  woman,  Marcy,  has  seen  institutional  racism  in  her  workplace: 

When  I  was  twenty  four,  I  got  out  of  the  military  to  become  a  police  officer.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  while  I  have  been  hired  with  the  [city]  Sheriffs  Office,  that  I  never 
heard  racial  comments.  But,  that  would  be  a  lie.  When  I  first  got  hired.  Sheriff 
Jones  (an  African  American)  had  just  been  elected.  A  lot  of  white  people  in  the 
department  were  covert  racists.  As  for  me,  I  was  just  happy  to  have  a  job  and  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter  who  my  boss  was.  I  have,  myself,  been  called  a  racist  and  a 
pig  when  I  made  decisions  that  the  party  I  was  dealing  with  did  not  like  (including 
tickets,  child  custody,  and  even  arrests).  When  I  was  a  new  officer,  it  bothered  me. 
Now,  I  have  heard  it  so  much  that  I  realize  that  people  will  say  just  about  anything 
when  they  are  upset. 
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Many  whites  do  not  recognize  covert  racism,  yet  Marcy  realizes  that  it  exists  in  her 
workplace.  She  also  has  a  different  view  of  being  accused  of  racism  than  do  many  of  the 
respondents.  Rather  than  being  righteously  indignant,  or  expressing  a  feeling  of  being 
victimized,  Marcy  understands  that  "race  talk"  can  be  used  in  particular  settings  for 
various  purposes-in  this  case,  that  "people  will  say  just  about  anything  when  they  are 
upset." 

Later,  Marcy  writes: 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  all  people  are  equal  and  have  the  same  benefits  of  life.  But,  I 
can  not.  While  I  think  society  as  a  whole  has  came  along  way  since  I  was  a  child, 
there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done.  I  know  that  I  can  not  change  the  world  but,  I 
do  have  the  power  to  speak  as  an  individual.  While  we  as  society  can  work  to  rid 
racism,  I  believe  we  need  to  start  educating  children  at  earlier  ages.  Also,  I  believe 
we  need  to  take  an  authoritarian  approach  to  eliminating  segregation.  This  could 
be  done  in  school  class  rooms  by  assigned  seating  at  earlier  grade  levels.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  ever  completely  eliminate  racism.  However,  through  better  education 
we  could  prevent  some  of  it.  There  will  always  be  psychotic  irrational  and 
unreasonable  people  in  this  world  that  we  might  not  recognize  as  such  until  after 
the  blood  bath.  I  believe  we  all  must  be  ready  for  Judgement  Day  and,  in  my  view, 
people  who  are  racist  will  pay  the  ultimate  price. 

Marcy  mentions  that  she  can  "speak"  to  try  to  end  racism,  but  she  also  believes  that  more 

action  needs  to  be  taken  in  schools,  so  that  children  of  different  will  have  more  contact  at 

younger  ages.  Obviously,  Marcy  believes  that  the  "contact"  approach  to  ending  racism  is 

an  appropriate  one. 

It  is  the  next  part  of  Marcy' s  statement  that  is  most  interesting.  Although  she 
refers  to  "psychotic  irrational  and  unreasonable  people,"  she  seems  to  not  be  saying  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  racist,  but  instead  that  they  will  be  the  last  to  realize  that 
racism  is  wrong.  She  refers  to  "be[ing]  ready  for  Judgement  Day,"  when  "people  who  are 
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racist  will  pay  the  ultimate  price."It  is  unclear  whether  Marcy  is  referring  to  a  literal, 
"Biblical"  judgement  day  or  to  a  sort  of  apocalyptic  "race  war."  Either  way,  her  statement 
dramatically  constructs  racism  as  so  morally  wrong  as  to  be  worthy  of  extreme 
punishment. 

Few  of  the  respondents  write  stories  of  having  actually  taken  antiracist  action. 

Most  of  those  who  do,  interestingly,  are  male.  For  example,  Jordan  tells  this  story: 

In  my  life  I  have  only  witnessed  one  blatant  act  of  racism.  I  was  visiting  my  cousin 
in  [a  northeastern  city].  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  the  time,  and  my  cousin  is  a 
year  older  than  I  am.  We  were  hungry  one  morning  so  we  walked  over  to  a 
[doughnut  shop].  While  in  the  restaurant,  a  couple  of  black  kids  a  little  younger 
than  ourselves  walked  in  and  ordered  breakfast  themselves.  At  the  time  [the 
doughnut  chain]  was  running  a  promotion  for  free  doughnuts  and  coffee.  This 
contest  consisted  of  scratch-off  tickets  that  were  given  to  you  for  each  item  that 
you  bought.  While  eating  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  black  kids  had  apparently  won  a 
free  doughnut.  However,  the  Asian  women  refused  to  give  this  boy  his  prize 
because  she  claimed  that  he  scratched  off  a  part  that  he  has  not  supposed  to.  I 
went  over  to  him  and  asked  what  was  going  on.  After  he  explained  what 
happened,  he  asked  if  I  would  try  to  redeem  the  ticket.  1  agreed  but  did  not  think 
she  would  accept  it  [from]  me.  To  my  dismay,  they  did  not  even  question  the 
ticket.  I  was  totally  shocked  and  outraged  that  this  happened.  After  we  confronted 
these  women  and  I  gave  my  new  buddy  his  prize,  I  apologized  on  the  employee's 
behalf  He  told  me  it  was  not  a  big  deal  and  that  this  kind  of  stuff  happens  to  him 
and  his  friends  all  the  time. 

In  his  autobiography  to  this  point,  Jordan  has  not  portrayed  himself  as  a  particularly 

"antiracist"  person.  However,  in  this  instance  we  see  that,  taking  the  situation  at  face 

value,  he  believes  he  has  witnessed  a  "blatant  act  of  racism."  The  portion  of  this  passage 

that  makes  Jordan's  action  "antiracist"  is  when  he  "went  over  to  him  and  asked  what  was 

going  on."  Most  white  people  would  not  cross  racial  boundaries  in  order  to  get  involved 

in  a  dispute  involving  an  African  American  stranger.  After  this  first  action,  Jordan  not  only 

confronts  the  women  who  discriminated  against  the  African  American  boys,  but 
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apologizes  to  the  boys  on  behalf  of  the  women.  This  is  an  interesting  thing  for  Jordan  to 

do.  In  his  writing,  he  indicates  that  at  least  one  of  the  women  is  Asian,  and  yet  he  feels 

that  somehow  he,  as  a  white  man,  is  aligned  with  them  in  the  setting  and  thus  should 

apologize  as  a  member  of  the  discriminating  group. 

Sawyer,  whose  overall  autobiography  is  antiracist  in  tone,  describes  an  ongoing 

pattern  of  behavior  that  challenges  discrimination: 

Education  about  racism  has  allowed  me  to  see  racism  more  clearly.  Although  being 
white  only  gives  me  an  outside  view  upon  black  people,  I  still  get  to  see  instances 
of  racism.  I  see  white  people  hesitant  to  sit  next  to  black  men  on  the  bus. 
Sometimes  people  will  purposely  go  into  a  store  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  an 
oncoming  group  of  blacks  when  they  will  not  for  a  group  of  whites.  I  even  see 
store  workers  come  to  assist  me  when  both  of  us  know  that  a  black  customer  was 
there  first.  Knowing  about  such  racist  acts  allows  me  to  tell  the  worker  that  the 
other  person  was  there  first  and  not  me.  .  .  .It  will  always  be  an  issue  with  me  as  a 
member  of  the  white  society  that  if  I  never  defend  those  who  I  only  wish  the  best 
for,  then  I'm  just  as  bad  as  those  who  make  the  comments  are.  Even  though  that 
would  probably  be  my  best  course  of  action  in  this  "cold  war"  of  racist  beliefs.  I 
think  that  I  try  too  much  instead  to  get  black  people  to  accept  me  and  not  my 
entire  race. 

As  he  has  throughout  his  autobiography,  here  Sawyer  exposes  everyday  white  racist 
behavior.  He  indicates  that  because  he  knows  about  this  behavior,  he  is  able  to  resist  it  at 
the  time  it  happens.  Sawyer  also  feels  a  constant  mandate  to  "defend"  people  of  color 
against  racism,  even  though  he  realizes  that  avoiding  doing  so  might  be  more  socially 
astute.  Sawyer  ends  his  statement  with  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  a  tendency,  as  do 
many  respondents,  to  seek  personal  approval  fi^om  African  Americans  at  the  expense  of 
effective  antiracist  action.  In  doing  so,  many  become  fixated  on  the  possibility  or  sense  of 
social  rejection  they  may  receive  fi"om  Afi^ican  Americans  and  become  defensive  or 
resentfijl. 
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Finally,  Larry  has  been  active  in  challenging  racism  on  both  a  structural  and  a 
personal  level.  Although  some  might  construct  his  behavior  and  that  of  others  of  these 
respondents  as  "white  messiah"  stories,  I  believe  they  differ  in  that  it  seems  these 
particular  respondents  were  not  seeking  personal  recognition  by  engaging  in  dramatic 
"rescue"  behavior,  but  instead  simply  responded  to  situations  of  discrimination  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  First,  Larry  describes  an  instance  of  racist  behavior  from  his  white 
friends: 

The  things  that  have  made  me  most  aware  of  race,  ethnicity,  and  racism  through 
the  years  is  obviously  growing  up  in  the  home  with  the  parents  I  did,  having  them 
try  to  instill  a  negative  view  of  anybody  who  has  a  different  racial  or  ethnic 
background  then  myself  My  grandparents  tried,  and  I  think  succeeded,  in 
educating  me  about  race  and  ethnicity  in  much  more  positive  and  open-minded 
way  then  my  parents  did.  In  the  three  states  that  I  have  lived  in,  all  the  schools  I 
have  attended,  neighborhoods  I  lived  in,  and  friends  that  I  have  had  have  been 
predominately  white.  Because  of  those  living  and  family  situations,  that  could  have 
caused  me  to  look  at  people  of  different  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  in  a 
negative  light.  But  even  all  my  friends  everywhere  I  lived  never  expressed  negative 
or  racist  attitudes  toward  a  person  who  was  non-white,  and  even  if  they  did  I  was 
not  friends  with  them  much  longer,  like  what  I  experienced  not  too  long  ago  when 
I  was  waiting  at  a  restaurant  with  my  friend  Mike  for  his  sister.  Tammy,  and  her 
boyfriend,  Roger,  who  was  African  American.  When  Tammy  and  Roger  finally 
arrived,  they  were  walking  from  the  parking  lot  towards  us  and  the  two  other 
people  waiting  with  us,  Andy  and  Chandler,  asked  Mike,  in  a  somewhat  angry 
tone, "How  could  your  sister,  who  is  white,  date  a  guy  who  is  Afiican  American?" . 
.  .  .  .Andy  and  Chandler  did  not  want  to  have  dinner  with  us  simply  because  Roger 
was  African  American  and  they  did  not  want  to  sit  at  the  same  table  and  eat  with 
us.  When  I  experience  racism,  prejudice,  and  sheer  stupidity  first  hand  like  I  did 
that  night  it  made  me  very  angry  and  made  me  realize,  that  people  who  you 
thought  were  your  friends  can  be  racist  and  judge  a  person,  not  by  getting  to  know 
them,  but  simply  by  the  color  of  their  skin.  In  regards  to  media  images,  books, 
toys,  television,  or  movies  I  believe  none  of  these  had  any  major  impact  on  my 
view  of  race  or  ethnicity.  The  biggest  impact  was,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  the  text,  the 
positive  influence  from  my  grandparents  at  a  very  young  age. 
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Larry  goes  on  to  describe  an  instance  of  structural  racism: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  white,  Caucasian  male  I  don't  ever  recall  ever  being 
discriminated  against  simply  because  of  my  race.  However,  I  do  believe  I  have  had 
benefits  or  privileges  simply  because  of  the  color  of  my  skin.  For  example,  last 
summer  when  I  was  applying  for  a  job  at  a  sporting  goods  store  in  [a  southeastern 
city],  as  I  was  going  into  the  manager's  office  to  be  interviewed,  an  Afiican 
American  man  about  my  age  was  just  leaving  his  interview  with  the  same  man  who 
was  about  to  interview  me.  After  the  very  brief  interview,  he  told  me  I  had  the  job 
and  that  he  trusts  me  more  and  told  me  I  would  be  a  better  worker  then  the  man  he 
just  interviewed.  I  was  very  stunned  that  he  could  and  would  hire  me  and  make 
that  statement  even  though  he  knew  nothing  about  that  other  man  and  myself  And 
he  made  this  decision  based  on  the  fact  that  the  other  man  was  African  American 
and  I  was  white.  That  was  a  summer  job  I  wanted  very  much  to  work  at  but  I 
definitely  did  not  want  to  work  for  a  person  who  was  a  bold  face  racist. 

The  fact  that  Larry  was  going  to  benefit  from  white  privilege  and  would  then  have  to  work 

for  a  blatantly  racist  manager  made  him  so  uncomfortable  that  he  did  not  take  the  job.  This 

is  the  only  statement  of  such  clear  rejection  of  white  privilege  in  the  autobiographies, 

however.  Most  of  the  respondents,  while  recognizing  they  receive  privileges  fi-om  being 

white,  do  not  suggest  dismantling  the  racist  system.  Larry  also  decides  that  people  are  not 

"really"  his  fiiends  based  on  their  ideas  about  race. 

Finally,  Larry  ponders  his  future  role  in  challenging  racism: 

The  role  I  see  my  racial/ethnic  group  playing  in  current  racial/ethnic  relations  and 
current  debates  regarding  racism  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  racial  stereotypes  whether 
it's  regarding  Latinos,  Asian  Americans,  African  Americans,  or  Native  Americans. 
Also,  trying  to  get  rid  of  racism  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  schools.  Even  though 
laws  were  passed  years  ago,  many  highly  qualified  minorities  are  still  being 
discriminated  against  in  the  workplace  and  not  being  given  the  jobs  that  they 
deserve.  The  problem  with  this  is,  it  is  white  men  and  women  who  run  and  control 
large  business  and  corporations  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  discriminating 
against  minorities  and  not  giving  them  opportunities  to  move  up,  yet  they  are  the 
only  one's  who  can  stop  this  illegal  activity  by  hiring  these  people  and  allowing 
them  to  use  their  skills  with  in  the  organization. 
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Larry  notes  not  only  the  need  to  fight  prejudice  by  "get[ting]  rid  of  racial  stereotypes,"  but 
the  need  to  rid  the  workplace  of  racism.  He  realizes  that  this  entails  getting  the  decision- 
makers, who  are  white  men  and  women,  to  give  up  enough  power  to  allow  more  people 
of  color  to  be  hired,  and  that  this  will  pose  a  formidable  challenge  to  the  antiracist  cause. 

Closing  Remarks 

This  research  outlines  the  contours  of  everyday  whiteness.  Whiteness  is  supportive 
of  sincere  fictions  of  the  white  self,  through  a  "collective  misrecognition"  of  both  the 
white  self  and  of  racial  others  (Bourdieu  1980).  Yet,  whiteness  is  created  not  only  through 
misrecognition,  but  also  through  "significant  omissions"  (Marvasti  1999,  and  fi-om 
conversations  with  the  author,  March  2000).  In  other  words,  the  collective  construction  of 
whiteness  is  reliant  not  only  on  the  use  of  substantive  fictional  explanations  for  things  as 
they  are,  but  also  on  the  choice  not  to  utilize  other  explanations.  People  and  groups  in 
dominant  positions  are  most  able  to  omit  certain  elements  fi'om  the  overall  racial 
discourse,  and  the  whites  in  this  study  act  as  discursive  judges.  What  is  perhaps  most 
remarkable  about  these  autobiographies  is  that  these  young  whites  select  most  of  the  same 
fictions  and  omit  other  alternative  explanations  for  racial  phenomena  they  experience. 

Several  particular  discursive  fictions  are  evident  in  these  data.  The  white  self  is  cast 
as  a  passive  or  neutral  observer  of  the  racial  behavior  of  others.  Whites  are  racially 
innocent,  or  at  least  have  done  all  they  should  to  actively  oppose  racism,  and  are  beginning 
to  be  outnumbered  by  people  of  color.  Further,  because  the  white-dominated  system  is 
believed  to  be  just  and  "equal,"  whites  are  being  victimized  by  race-based  policies. 
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Perhaps  even  more  threatening  to  this  generation  is  that  because  whiteness  seems  empty,  it 
is  perceived  also  as  being  overwhelmed  culturally. 

Certain  sincere  fictions  of  whiteness  are  founded  on  claims  regarding  the 
"naturalness"  of  the  racial  status  quo.  Respondents  believe  that  it  is  "human  nature"  to 
prefer  the  company  of  one's  own  "race."  Racial  tensions  are  inevitable,  and  according  to 
some,  it  is  "natural"  for  people  of  color  to  either  be  forever  on  the  bottom  of  the  racial 
hierarchy,  to  engage  in  more  crime  than  white  people,  or  to  be  less  successful.  In  these 
claims  young  whites  are  drawing  on  older  racial  discourses  than  in  their  discussions  of 
other  elements  of  the  collective  white  self 

These  discursive  fictions  lead  respondents  to  "read"  and  then  write  their  racial 
stories  in  a  way  that  constructs  a  type  of  white  identity.  This  whiteness  as  identity  has 
three  primary  elements;  it  is  constructed  as  empty,  passive,  and  economically 
disadvantaged.  Mirrored  against  the  ethnic  cultures  of  people  of  color,  whiteness  seems  to 
lack  content.  Without  the  historical  context  v^th  which  to  understand  current  race 
relations,  whites  are  constructed  as  passive  recipients  of  racial  knowledge  and  observers  of 
racial  action.  Finally,  also  in  part  because  of  an  ignorance  of  history,  economic  white 
privilege  is  omitted  fi"om  white  identity,  leaving  whites  fictionalized  as  victims  of  racial 
disadvantage.  Overall,  these  three  factors  construct  the  twenty-first  century  white  identity 
as  a  liability. 

These  findings  have  important  implications  for  antiracist  theory  and  practice. 
Because  this  view  of  everyday  whiteness  is  different  in  content  and  construction  than  that 
of  previous  generations,  new  antiracist  strategies  must  be  employed  to  confi^ont  everyday 


racism.  Just  as  there  are  various  ways  for  whites  to  "do"  antiracism  (O'Brien  1999, 
Frankenberg  1993),  we  must  also  consider  that  there  may  be  many  ways  to  "do"  racism, 
and  to  do  everyday  race.  If  we  continue  to  utilize  models  for  combating  racism  that  were 
devised  for  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  young  white  people,  we  will  not  address  the 
specific  issues  that  lead  younger  whites  to  actively  endorse  or  passively  support  societal 
racism. 

Just  as  whiteness  is  constructed  using  discourses  and  stories,  it  must  be 
reconstructed  at  both  these  levels.  At  the  discursive  level,  certain  racial  language  should  be 
"decoded."  Some  have  suggested  that  to  build  a  new  anti-racist  coalition,  the  word 
"racist"  should  not  be  applied  to  all  whites  equally  and  without  qualification  (Blauner 
1995).  Doing  so  may  alienate  whites  who  might  be  well-meaning,  but  simply  do  not  know 
the  current  academic  languages  of  race,  or  how  to  take  antiracist  action.  For  example, 
labeling  certain  positions  as  "color-blind  racism"  may  dismiss  too  quickly  potential  allies 
outside  academia.  These  data  show  that  discourses  of  color-blindness  can  be  used  in 
various  ways. 

Young  white  students  will  one  day  be  the  everyday  whites  who  "do"  racism 
outside  the  academy.  Thus,  particularly  when  speaking  with  students,  for  whom  class 
discussions  of  racism  are  often  the  first  they  have  away  fi"om  their  dinner  tables  at  home, 
instructors  must  carefially  define  our  terms,  making  clear  the  distinctions  between  such 
types  of  racism  as  institutional,  covert,  subtle,  unintentional,  overt,  and  essentialist.  Both 
broader  and  narrower  definitions  of  "racism"  can  be  honored  in  antiracist  education 
(Blauner  1994). 
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New  discourses  of  antiracism  must  also  make  a  distinction  between  race  and 
ethnicity  (Sleeter  1996;  Blauner  1994).  Part  of  young  whites'  racial  resentment  comes 
from  a  confounding  of  these  terms.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  equally  victimized, 
economically  and  culturally,  as  people  of  color.  However,  it  is  the  ethnicity,  not  the 
"race,"  of  people  of  color  that  is  being  protected  by  affirmative  action  policies  and  cultural 
clubs  or  festivals  (Blauner  1994).  Further,  it  may  indeed  be  the  case  that  "whiteness"  is  for 
all  practical  cultural  purposes  "empty."  However,  it  is  quite  "full"  of  practical  purposes  in 
terms  of  white  privilege.  A  new  antiracism  might  encourage  whites  who  yearn  for  a  group- 
based  identity  to  explore  ethnicity,  rather  than  continuing  to  look  for  "culture"  in 
whiteness,  which  is  a  political  identity  based  on  domination  and  oppression  of  others. 

Finally,  discourses  of  privilege  must  be  deciphered  in  a  new  antiracism.  These 
autobiographies  suggest  that  many  young  whites  understand  themselves  to  be  "privileged" 
in  some  manner.  However,  privilege  is  often  conceived  of  as  simply  the  opposite  of  minor 
annoyances  suffered  by  people  of  color.  For  example,  white  people  can  buy  flesh-colored 
band-aids,  while  people  of  color  must  announce  every  wound  with  an  unmatched  strip 
across  their  bodies.  While  certainly  this  is  symbolically  significant,  when  taken  alone  and  at 
face  value,  it  does  not  encapsulate  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  people  of  color,  or  the 
privileges  of  being  white.  Young  whites  must  be  reminded  that  white  privilege  not  only 
makes  their  everyday  life  "easier,"  it  gives  them  economic  stability,  and  may  even  make 
their  lives  longer.  The  focus  on  less  significant  privileges  is  characteristic  of  an  overall 
"micro-izing"  of  matters  of  race  that  is  part  of  whiteness,  and  corresponds  to  the  belief 
that  racism  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  prejudice,  rather  than  structural  discrimination. 
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The  second  way  antiracism  should  be  re-envisioned  is  through  a  focus  on  insights 
gained  through  the  telling  of  white  stories.  Evidently  from  these  data,  the  stories  of 
whiteness  with  the  most  potential  to  disrupt  sincere  fictions  are  stories  of  crossings  and  of 
learning.  Thus,  although  the  so-called  "contact  hypothesis"  has  fallen  into  some  disfavor, 
these  autobiographies  suggest  that  for  whites,  contact  with  people  of  color  may  he  part  of 
antiracism.  Yet  crossings  must  not  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  end  of  racism,  or  conceived 
of  as  the  final  goal  of  antiracism.  In  order  for  structural  racism  to  be  challenged,  whites 
must  also  releam  much  of  what  it  means  to  be  white. 

As  shown  in  the  autobiographies,  perhaps  the  best  venue  for  this  re-education  is 
the  college  classroom.  Antiracist  instructors  are  in  a  position  to  historically  contextualize 
U.S.  and  global  race  relations  in  a  way  that  can  disrupt  the  fiction  of  whiteness  as  a 
liability.  However,  they  must  be  certain  not  only  to  point  out  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  of  racism,  but  also  to  suggest  how  whites  may  become  antiracist  allies  to  people 
of  color.  Instructors  should  suggest  various  antiracist  activist  groups,  publications,  and 
websites  for  their  students  to  visit,  and  when  possible,  should  make  themselves  available 
for  fiirther  conversations  about  racism  even  after  the  course  is  over.  It  is  crucial  that 
young  whites  do  not  leave  a  course  on  racism  believing  either  that  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do,  or  that  simply  by  taking  the  course,  they  have  done  all  they  should  do  to  disrupt 
racism. 

Finally,  instructors  who  teach  about  race  must  recognize  one  of  the  remaining 
obstacles  students  cite  to  becoming  active  in  antiracism:  fears  of  social  awkwardness  or 
racial  tension.  Although  some  may  use  this  as  an  excuse,  we  as  teachers  have  a 
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responsibility  to  try  not  to  demonize  and  thus  alienate  the  white  students  who  are  part  of 
our  classrooms.  Yet,  we  have  an  often  conflicting  responsibility  to  combat  the  denial  of 
white  privilege  that  is  so  evident  in  the  lives  and  words  of  young  white  people  (see 
Kincheloe,  Steinberg,  Rodriguez  and  Chennault  1998).  It  is  important  that  instructors 
make  the  classroom  as  safe  a  place  as  possible  to  discuss  issues  of  race,  and  even  to  "make 
messes"  (Aaron  1999),  because  it  is  in  the  classroom  that  these  "messes"  can  more  easily 
be  dealt  with.  Those  who  teach  about  race  should  not  try  to  remove  all  racial  tension  from 
classroom  discussions,  because  expression  of  these  tensions  can  be  epiphanies  for  young 
whites,  and  curative  for  people  of  color. 

This  research  demonstrates  that  whiteness  is  a  prompted  identity-without  being 
asked  to  discuss  it,  most  whites  would  not  include  whiteness  in  their  life  story.  One  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  of  white  privilege  is  the  freedom  to  choose  when  to  identify 
as  a  group  member  and  when  to  be  "an  individual."  In  recent  years  much  attention  has 
been  given  the  "race  traitor"  strategy  of  disrupting  "race"  as  a  meaningful  category  in 
order  to  end  racism.  As  the  final  goal  for  ending  racism,  the  abolition  of  race,  and  perhaps 
a  simultaneous  re-focusing  on  ethnicity,  is  appropriate  and  even  necessary.  However,  most 
everyday  whites  currently  deny  their  whiteness,  making  the  "race  traitor"  initiative 
presently  too  abstract  to  be  employed  outside  academia  in  an  effective  way.  Before 
everyday  whites  can  renounce  white  privilege,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  Turning  the  gaze 
on  whiteness  can  begin  to  create  a  white  double  consciousness,  through  which  we  can 
finally  see  ourselves  clearly. 


EPILOGUE 


After  writing  to  ask  both  my  parents  to  tell  me  whatever  they  knew  of  our  racial 

and  ethnic  heritage,  I  received  the  following  from  my  mother: 

I  do  remember  my  father  talking  especially  about  his  English  heritage  at  Christmas 
time  when  we  occasionally  had  a  plum  pudding,  which  is  traditionally  English.  I 
learned  to  like  it,  of  course  to  please  my  father  since  it  seemed  to  mean  so  much  to 
him.  He  liked  roast  duck  and  talked  a  lot  about  English  history  especially  when 
there  was  a  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen.  To  tell  the  truth,  that  is  about  all  I 
remember~my  mother  never  talked  about  her  Welch  family  background.  I  was 
always  aware  that  I  should  be  proud  of  my  family  heritage,  though.  My  father 
always  said  we  came  from  "good  stock."  I  was  aware  that  I  was  a  part  of  a  huge 
nation  of  many  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  and  I  always  thought  that  was  one  of 
the  interesting  things  about  living  in  America  since  other  countries  didn't  have  that 
many  different  races  and  nations  (22  April  1999). 

In  recent  years,  both  my  parents  have  become  more  interested  in  our  Scottish  heritage, 

which  has  been  researched  well  by  my  father's  side  of  the  family.  Also,  my  father  has  more 

relatives  still  living.  For  both  reasons,  he  was  able  to  provide  a  more  detailed  narrative  of 

our  Scottish  background: 

In  1742,  Donald  and  Mary  Mclnnish  first  appeared  in  the  parish  records  of  Surry 
County  in  the  Tidewater  country  of  coastal  Virginia.  In  September  of  that  year  was 
recorded  the  birth  of  their  son,  also  christened  Donald,  a  popular  Scots  name.  The 
history  and  whereabouts  of  Donald  the  elder  and  Mary  prior  to  this  time  remain  a 
mystery.  No  record  has  yet  been  found  of  their  immigration  or  conversely  of  their 
birth  in  the  American  colonies. 

Family  tradition,  according  to  family  historian  David  McKinney,  says  that  the 
family's  forebears  came  to  America  from  Scotland,  by  way  of  Ireland.  Scotland  in 
the  early  1 8th  century  seethed  with  dissent  and  rebellion  against  the  German  kings 
of  England  who  ruled  in  place  of  the  descendants  of  James  Stuart,  the  beheaded 
lawful  king  of  both  Scotland  and  England,  himself  of  Scottish  descent.  .  .  .The 
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prickly  and  insubordinate  Scottish  temperament  drove  many  to  remote 
wildernesses  [some  in  the  U.S.]  where  they  could  be  free  of  the  hated  English  rule, 
and  indeed  of  any  outside  influences.  .  .  .Donald  and  Mary  would  have  been  too 
young  to  have  been  transported  as  a  result  of  the  1715  or  1719  risings,  but  it  is 
possible  that  their  parents  were  so  exiled.  The  later  movements  of  the  family 
certainly  reflect  the  Scottish  desire  for  independence  and  homeland. 

Donald  and  Mary  Mclnnish  both  died  within  days  of  each  other  in  late  1751.  The 
estate  included  shoemaker's  tools  and  lasts,  a  respectable  holding  of  land  and 
domestic  livestock,  and  an  indication  of  literacy,  three  books:  a  Psalter,  a 
Testament  and  a  Child's  Guide.  Donald  the  younger  (often  rendered  as  an 
Anglicized  "Daniel")  was  left  an  orphan,  along  with  a  few  siblings.  After 
Daniel/Donald  reached  maturity,  he  married  Sarah  Weathers  and  began  the 
family's  migration  to  the  West  and  South.  .  .  he  obviously  declined  involvement  in 
the  next  great  tragedy  of  the  Scots,  the  bizarre  but  romantic  rallying  of  the  North 
Carolina  Highlanders  to  the  side  of  their  traditional  enemies,  the  English,  and  their 
subsequent  swift  and  humiliating  defeat  by  the  rebellious  colonists.  Daniel 
McKinney  (as  he  was  by  then  known)  chose  his  side  better  and  instead  served  with 
the  rebel  North  Carolina  troops,  as  did  his  son  William. 

After  the  war,  the  pioneer  family  continued  the  great  move  west.  .  .crossing  the 
mountains  to  Tennessee,  with  Daniel  and  some  of  his  sons  settling  in  Bradley 
County  in  1819.  (Daniel  later  moved  to  Mississippi,  where  he  died  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  92  in  1835.  Great  longevity  appeared  a  trait  of  the  early 
McKinneys.)  [Here  is  listed  the  direct  McKinney  line  all  the  way  to  my  father  and 
my  mother]  In  Tennessee,  the  family  members  were  rural  farmers  until  the  most 
recent  generations,  when  a  move  away  from  the  land  mirrored  the  trend  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Even  until  less  than  two  decades  ago,  some  members  of  this 
branch  still  clung  to  the  independence  of  agrarian  life. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTES: 

The  Civil  War 

Although  it  is  certain  that  early  McKinneys  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
later  ones  in  World  War  II  and  Vietnam,  a  notable  blank  occurs  for  the  Civil  War, 
in  which  this  region  figured  very  prominently.  The  most  likely  reason  is  that  while 
East  Tennessee  was  under  Confederate  control  for  most  of  the  war,  the  rural 
people  of  the  region  were  mostly  Union  sympathizers.  Since  the  mountainous 
topography  did  not  lend  itself  to  large  plantations,  worked  by  slaves,  most  of  the 
land  was  in  relatively  small  family  plots,  worked  by  the  owners  themselves,  similar 
to  farming  in  the  North.  The  small-farmer  McKinneys  were  probably  not 
sympathetic  to  the  slavery-based  Confederacy  and  therefore,  we  may  presume. 
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tried  to  maintain  a  low  profile  under  Confederate  administration  to  avoid 
conscription,  certainly  never  volunteering. 

The  Name  Change 

The  change  of  recorded  name  from  Mclnnish  to  McKinney  was  probably  no  real 
change  at  all.  Most  likely  it  merely  reflected  at  first  the  written 
rendering  (in  a  time  of  very  flexible  spelling)  of  a  name  spoken  by  a  voice 
but  recently  out  of  Scotland  and  heard  by  an  educated  English  ear-the 
parish  vicar  who  recorded  Donald  Jr's  birth.  (The  Gaelic  spelling  is 
MacCoinneach;  McKinney/MacKenzie.  Note  the  phonetic  link  to  Mclnnish.)  When 
Donald  Jr./Daniel  signed  his  own  legal  documents  or  had  his  name  recorded 
(unencumbered  by  his  parents'  thick  Highlands  accent  by  then),  the  name  was 
invariably  rendered  as  McKinney  or  a  similar  spelling. 

After  receiving  this  e-mail,  I  wrote  back  to  my  father,  asking  him  to  tell  me  more  about  his 

eariiest  memories  of  race  or  ethnicity.  Selections  fi^om  his  replies  are  included  at  various 

chapter  openings  in  the  body  of  the  dissertation. 


APPENDIX 


Form  A 

Racial/Ethnic  Autobiographies 
K.D.  McKinney,  M.A. 
University  of  Florida 
Department  of  Sociology 
(352)392-0251,  ext.  243,  messages-mailbox  #136 
kd@nersp  .nerdc.ufl.edu 

Instructions:  Everyone  has  some  racial  or  ethnic  heritage,  though  for  some  it  is  less 
important  than  for  others,  both  in  how  they  see  themselves,  as  well  as  in  how  others  see 
them.  However,  all  of  us  have  experiences  with  race  and  ethnicity,  as  well  as  with  racism, 
whether  as  observers,  recipients,  or  some  other  type  of  participant.  For  this  paper,  I  ask 
you  to  work  in  basically  a  chronological  manner.  Tell  me  your  "life  story"  in  regards  to 
race  and  ethnicity.  This  should  read  like  a  regular  autobiography,  but  will  focus  on  issues 
of  race  and  ethnicity.  It  might  be  helpful  to  have  a  conversation  with  family  members 
about  this  assignment.  Do  not  be  too  concerned  with  trying  to  make  "sense"  in  any 
particular  way.  If  your  paper  follows  in  a  clear,  logical  way,  that  is  fine.  However,  if  your 
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memories  are  more  in  the  form  of  images  or  short  anecdotes,  rather  than  "logical" 
explanations,  that  is  equally  fine.  Don't  try  too  hard  to  be  consistent,  just  write  as  much  in 
chronological  order  as  you  can,  highlighting  major  memories  of  race/ethnicity.  The  point  is 
to  stick  as  closely  as  you  can  to  your  own  "truth."  In  other  words,  there  are  no  right 
answers  to  the  questions  brought  up  here.  Focus  on  things  like  change,  stability, 
turning  points,  influences,  stories,  people,  feelings,  conflict,  resolution,  and  recurring 
themes.  I  have  given  you  some  questions  below  to  help  you  focus  on  these  concepts,  in  a 
loosely  chronological  fashion.  The  questions  are  meant  to  be  only  a  guide  for  your  writing. 
Please  address  as  many  of  these  questions  as  you  can,  but  do  not  write  the  questions 
themselves  into  the  text  of  your  paper.  Try  not  to  focus  just  on  one  question  or  one 
particular  set  of  questions,  but  answer  some  in  each  section.  Remember  that  you  should 
proceed  through  your  autobiography  through  the  first  memories  you  have  of  race,  racism, 
or  ethnicity,  and  address  these  questions  as  you  move  through  your  life  to  the  present. 
Getting  Credit  for  Your  Work:  As  your  instructor  explained  to  you,  you  will  receive 
extra  credit  in  her  class  for  assisting  me  with  this  research.  However,  I  hope  you  will  also 
benefit  fi'om  knowing  that  by  sharing  your  story,  you  are  making  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  an  important  and  growing  academic  conversation  regarding  racial  and 
ethnic  identity.  Because  of  this,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  as  forthcoming  and  thorough  in 
your  writing  as  you  are  able.  Your  paper  will  be  kept  completely  confidential.  I  will  be  the 
only  one  reading  it,  and  I  will  change  your  name  to  a  pseudonym  for  use  in  the  research. 
You  should  e-mail  your  paper  to  me  at  kd@nersp.nerdc.ufl.edu.  You  may  send  the 
paper  either  as  a  Microsoft  Word  (97)  or  WordPerfect  for  Windows  (version  7.0  or 
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lower)  attachment,  or  you  may  paste  the  entire  paper  into  the  body  of  the  e-mail  (if  you  do 
not  have  access  to  email,  check  with  your  instructor  to  make  alternative  arrangements).  I 
will  then  send  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  completed  the  assignment,  along  with  the 
number  of  pages  you  provided  me,  to  your  instructor,  so  she  may  give  you  credit.  Please 
try  to  write  at  least  3000  words  (about  8  pages,  as  measured  with  standard  1  inch  margins, 
double  spaced  text,  10  or  12  point  font)  in  order  to  receive  the  maximum  credit  available. 
You  may,  of  course,  write  more  if  you  are  able.  If  you  write  less,  it  will  be  up  to  your 
instructor  to  assign  whatever  credit  she  feels  is  reasonable.  I  think  once  you  begin  writing, 
you  will  realize  it  is  relatively  easy  to  write  a  great  deal  on  these  topics.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  help  with  this  project.  Please  sign  and  give  an  informed  consent  form 
to  your  instructor  if  you  intend  to  participate  in  this  research. 
Guiding  Questions: 

Remember  to  mention  specific  events,  people,  etc.  that  you  remember  as  being  significant 
to  you  in  regards  to  your  own  or  other  people's  race  or  ethnicity.  What  I  am  looking  for  is 
the  shifts,  progression,  or  other  development  of  your  racial/ethnic  consciousness.  Be 
specific.  Again,  remember  to  work  chronologically,  from  the  first  time  you  remember 
being  aware  of  your  or  someone  else's  race/ethnicity  to  the  present. 
(For  any  questions  with  a  blank,  fill  in  the  blank  when  reading  it  with  the  term  you  use  to 
identify  your  race/ethnicity,  whichever  you  identify  with  more.) 

-First,  to  any  extent  that  you  can,  write  about  "  ness"  without  writing  about  any 

other  groups  who  are  not  . 

-Use  as  many  descriptive  terms  as  you  can  to  describe  what  it  is  like  to  be  . 
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-Is  it  difficult  to  speak  of  ness  without  reference  to  other  groups? 

-Broadly  speaking,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  ? 

-If  you  were  not  being  asked  to  discuss  your  race  or  ethnicity,  could  you  tell  your  life 

story  without  mentioning  race  or  ethnicity? 

-How  important  in  society  is  race  or  ethnicity? 

-Do  you  identify  yourself  more  in  racial  or  in  ethnic  terms? 

-Is  your  racial/ethnic  identity  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  your  personality?  For 
example,  if  you  had  to  describe  yourself,  is  it  one  of  the  first  things  you  would  think  of  to 

say?    -  ' 

-If  you  identify  more  in  racial  terms,  what  do  you  know  about  your  ethnic  heritage  (i.e., 
from  what  countries  did  your  ancestors  immigrate,  or  fi-om  what  areas  where  they  brought 
to  the  U.S.?) 

-  How  do  you  think  the  importance  of  your  race/ethnicity  to  you  compares  with  the 
importance  of  that  identity  to  members  of  other  groups? 

-Is  thinking  about  your  race/ethnicity  troubling  to  you  in  any  way?  Is  thinking  about  it 
rewarding  in  any  particular  way? 

-Is  living  as  a  member  of  your  race/ethnicity  troubling  in  any  way?  Is  living  as  a  member  of 

your  group  rewarding  in  any  way? 

-How  would  you  describe  your  parents,  politically? 

-What,  if  any,  messages  did  your  family  give  you  regarding  your  own  race/ethnicity  as  you 
were  growing  up? 
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-What,  if  any,  messages  did  your  family  give  you  regarding  the  race/ethnicity  of  others  as 
you  were  growing  up? 

-Did  your  family  expect  certain  behaviors  from  you  based  on  your  race/ethnicity?  Did  they 
place  any  restrictions  on  your  behavior  based  on  your  race/ethnicity? 
-Did  your  family  have  friendships,  work  relationships,  church  relationships,  etc.  with 
people  of  other  racial/ethnic  groups  than  your  own? 

-Does/did  your  family  have  any  specific  traditions  related  to  your  racial/ethnic  heritage? 
How  do  you  think  this  compares  with  other  families  of  your  same  race/ethnicity?  How 
about  with  other  families  of  other  races/ethnicities? 

-How,  if  at  all,  have  your  ideas  about  race/ethnicity  changed  through  the  years? 
-What  things  have  made  you  most  aware  of  race,  ethnicity  and  racism  through  the  years? 
-What  specific  world  events,  personal  incidents,  relationships  (with  friends,  classmates, 
etc.),  environmental  factors  (the  neighborhood  you  lived  in,  family  situations,  etc.),  media 
images  (books,  toys,  movies,  television — mention  specific  names/titles),  etc.  have  had  an 
effect  on  your  ideas  about  race,  ethnicity,  and  racism?  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS,  and  should  be  addressed  repeatedly  in  your  paper,  in  your 
discussion  of  yourself  at  particular  ages. 

-Throughout  your  life,  have  most  of  your  friends  and  other  people  close  to  you  been  of 
your  same  racial/ethnic  background?  If  so,  why  do  you  think  this  was  the  case?  If  not, 
what  do  you  think  led  you  to  cross  racial/ethnic  lines  in  creating  relationships? 
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-Does/did  your  racial/ethnic  heritage  affect  other  dimensions  of  your  life,  such  as  where 
you  attended  school,  your  religious  affiliation,  your  political  attitudes,  your  economic 
status,  your  social  status,  your  gender  status,  etc.? 

-Have  you  been  subject  to  discrimination  based  on  your  race  or  ethnicity?  If  so,  what 
type(s)? 

-Has  your  racial/ethnic  identity  brought  you  any  privileges  or  benefits?  If  so,  what  type(s)? 

-Do  any  particular  responsibilities  come  with  being  ? 

-Do  any  problems,  social  or  other,  affect  your  group  disproportionately? 
-Does  your  racial  or  ethnic  background  make  you  interested  in  global/international 
activities  of  your  group  of  origin?  Which  global  events,  if  any,  have  influenced  your 
attitudes/ideas  about  race/ethnicity? 

-What,  if  any,  sociological  theories  are  you  familiar  with  that  help  explain  your 
racial/ethnic  experience  the  best? 

-Which  of  the  three  following  positions  comes  closest  to  describing  how  you  see  your  own 
race/ethnicity?  What  about  how  you  see  others'  race/ethnicity?  Or  does  your  position 
differ  from  all  of  these,  or  include  elements  of  all  of  them?  If  so,  describe  your  individual 
position  (The  following  are  examples  of  ideas  common  to  each  of  these  standpoints): 
Essentialist:  Race  is  a  biological  ("natural")  concept.  People  have  certain 

personality  traits,  strengths,  and  weaknesses  because  of 
their  race  that  they  are  bom  with,  and  it  is  hard  to  change 
these  characteristics.  We  should  be  aware  of  these 
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differences  in  order  to  know  how  to  deal  with  people  from 
different  groups. 

Moderate  Constructionist;     Race  is  a  socially  created  concept.  It  is  not  "real"  in  a 

biological  way,  but  it  is  very  "real"  in  its  consequences  in 
people's  lives.  We  should  be  aware  of  differences  in 
people's  experiences  that  have  occurred  because  of  race. 

Radical  Constructionist:        Race  is  a  socially  created  concept.  Because  it  is  not  "real," 

we  should  react  to  and  treat  everyone  the  same,  regardless 
of  their  skin  color.  Everyone  is  equal  and  should  be  treated 
that  way.  We  should  try  not  to  see  color. 

-What  role  do  you  see  your  racial/ethnic  group  playing  in  current  race/ethnic  relations,  and 

current  debates  regarding  racism?  What  role  do  you  take  in  these  current  issues,  and  what 

role  do  you  see  yourself  taking  in  the  future? 

-Do  you  believe  your  race/ethnicity  will  become  more  or  less  important  to  you  or  remain 
the  same  in  the  future,  particularly  as  you  have  more  contact  with  the  workplace? 
-Do  you  believe  it  is  important  to  pass  on  to  your  children  (ones  you  have  now  or  ones 
you  may  have  later)  any  messages  about  their  own  race/ethnicity  or  that  of  others? 
-How  do  you  think  demographic  changes  that  are  currently  underway  will  affect  your 
experiences  and  attitudes  relating  to  race,  ethnicity,  and  racism? 
-Do  you  think  racism  is  becoming  more  of  a  problem,  less  of  a  problem,  or  not  changing 
much  in  the  U.S.?  If  you  think  it  is  a  problem,  what  do  you  think  the  best  solution(s) 
is/are? 
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[Form  B  did  not  include  the  next  question] 

-What  issues  do  you  believe  are  the  most  important  currently  to  each  of  the  following 
groups?  What  opinions  do  you  have  on  any  of  these  issues?  Can  you  speculate  at  all  on 
how  you  would  behave  if  you  were  a  person  of  any  of  these  groups  facing  these 
situations? 

-Asian  Americans 

-Afiican  Americans 

-Latino  Americans 

-Other  "non-white"  groups  (please  state  which  group(s)  you  are  discussing) 
-White  Americans 

Thank  you. 
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